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THE GODSON OF A MAKQÏÏIS. 



CHAPTER I. 



"Làttbent, sit down quietly there by the fireplace; 
You will see every one come in, without being in the 
way, in the cloak-room," 

The child to whom this remark was addressed was 
standing in the embrasure of a folding-door, whence 
his curious head was bent toward the brilliantly-lighted 
staircase. He shook his shoulders with a gesture of 
pettish rebellion, and went slowly to curl himself up 
in the corner that had been pointed out to him. He 
was a little boy of nine years of age, with a bright, 
intelligent face, framed in thick, brown hair, and lit 
up by two clear, dark, sparkling, widely-opened eyes. 

The person who had advised him to keep himself out 
of the way was his aunt, Mademoiselle Sophie Husson, 
the head dressmaker of Juvigny. Of medium height, 
but well formed, she was over thirty, and, although 
she still had beauty, she seemed to have renounced 
all pretensions to it. Her simple black-stuff dress,. 
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with an apron of the same material ; her chestnut hair 
combed smoothly over' tier temples and half hidden 
under a muslin cap, gave an expression of austerity to 
her sweet, melancholy countenance. Her brilliant eyes 
were always invariably hidden by long, drooping lashes, 
which contributed to give her face an expression of 
renunciation and devotion. Standing before the blaz- 
ing fire, she was assisting a chambermaid to prepare 
the numbered boxes, destined to receive the objects 
left in the cloak-room. During this time, under the 
gateway of the hotel, was to be heard the roll of the 
carriages bringing the guests. 

There was a ball given by the prefect of Juvigny- 
en-Barrois — a fancy ball — an event in that small town 
where festivities were rare. So for a month past all 
Juvigny had been in a state of fermentation, and the 
customers of Mademoiselle Husson had begged the 
dressmaker to be in the cloak-room, so as to give 
the last glance and the finishing touch of an artiste to 
their mysteriously elaborated costumes. Mademoiselle 
Sophie, conquering her timidity and her hesitation, 
had courageously sacrificed herself; she had even 
brought her nephew with her, who was wild to see the 
dresses, and to whom this holiday had been promised 
for two weeks past as a reward for good behavior. 

Every moment the rustle of silken skirts was heard 
on the grand staircase, and couples entered the cloak- 
room already perfumed with verbena and violet pow- 
der. The ladies entered, muffled in their hoods, their 
boas, and their cloaks ; the men draped, Spanish fashion, 
in the ample black mantles then worn. Each person 
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quickly let these dark envelopes foil into the arms of 
the. chambermaid, and one after another, like butter- 
flies leaving their chrysalis, the guests appeared before 
Laurent's dazzled eyes in the splendor of their briliinnt 
attire. 

Although this took place in 1844, the majority of 
the fancy dresses were still inspired by the romantic 
influence of 1830. There were to be seen in rapid 
succession, jostling each other in the cloak-room, which 
seemed to have grown too small, duchesses of the 
fifteenth century wearing the coif of Anne of Brittany; 
noblemen in velvet surooats laced with silver ; fierce 
Albanians, Esmeraldas, and Andalusian girls with flut- 
tering laces. All these bedizened people whispered, 
smiled, uttered little cries of admiration, and paraded 
themselves before the tall pier-glass. The men — the ma- 
jority of whom were officials or wine-growers — seemed 
rather awkward in their unfamiliar garb. More than 
one, abashed by the tights that revealed half-way up 
the thigh the thin contours of his long legs, regretted 
secretly the protecting envelopes of black pantaloons. 
On the other hand, the women, more adaptable, and 
endowed with grace and talent for imitation, played 
their parts with an incontestable superiority. Wear- 
ing their disguise with piquant ease, they seemed 
delighted to display the high shell-combs, the old 
yellow guipure, and the gorgeous brocaded satins, 
found in their grandmothers' trunks. They stood for 
a long time before the glass, giving their skirts little 
pats with their fans, twisting up a refractory curl, 
passing the tips of their gloved fingers between the 
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frills of their bodices and their bare necks. Then the 
couples glided like apparitions through the neighbor- 
ing gallery, and disappeared into the ball-room, from 
whose open doors came by puffs into the cloak-room 
the sound of dance-music, now loud, now deadened. 

Curled up in his corner, his eyes opened to their 
fullest extent, the child held his breath, more fully to 
admire. The splendor of velvets and laces; the strange 
variety of disguises; the perfume of flowers; the charms 
of the music ; the illuminated gallery, where the flames 
of the candles were reflected in the waxed floor as if 
in a mirror; the fair ladies, who walked in that light 
with a quiet, smiling aspect ; all these things went to 
his head and bewitched him. Occasionally, he would 
close his dazzled eyes, contenting himself with listen- 
ing to the distant orchestra, then another silken rustle 
made him reopen them in haste ; he followed with a 
look of satisfaction and envy the couples that were 
passing by, and his heart grew involuntarily heavy 
when they vanished at the entrance of the ball-room, 
where the usher, with his silver chain, announced their 
names amid the whirl. There was a singular struggle 
taking place in that childish brain. Laurent was 
charmed to see all these fine people, and, at the same 
time, he suffered from counting for nothing with them ; 
he was humiliated at being thrust into a corner with 
the servants and the cloaks. The guests that brushed 
against him in passing paid no more attention to him 
than to one of the stools in the cloak-room, or, if they 
notioed him at all, it was still worse, A lady in gypsy 
costume, whose yellow skirt he had rumpled, turned 
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around with an annoyed air, and said sharply : " Why 
did they let in that urchin with his muddy feet ? " . 

Laurent, red and mortified, suddenly left his corner, 
and went to hide himself behind the curtains of the 
window which looked upon the square. The view out- 
side contrasted so strikingly with the splendors of the 
ball, that the child felt ready to cry. The night was 
dismal ; a drizzling rain was wetting the pavement of 
the square, and here and there the lanterns, swung by 
the wind, made the pools of water gleam in the shadow. 
From time to time a carriage issued from under the 
great doorway of the hotel, and spun away through 
the rain with its two lighted lamps. On the opposite 
side of the square tall houses reared their prim fronts, 
with their dark windows, whose ill-hung shutters were 
rattled by the wind. Laurent shuddered and felt his 
heart sink. That deserted square, that muddy pave- 
ment, those gloomy dwellings, represented to him the 
reality that would await him when he left the pre- 
fecture. Fifteen minutes longer, perhaps, and the ball 
would be over for him ; his aunt would take him back 
to their little house on the Place de la Couronne, and 
the next day he would find himself once more in the 
quaint sewing-room, hung with old fashion-plates. To- 
morrow would come the worries of school, exercises to 
write, lessons to learn. He thought of all that, lean- 
ing his brow against the cold window-pane. The sight 
of the square filled him with sadness, and, at the 
same time, a sort of selfrrespect kept him behind the 
curtains. He dared not show himself again in the 
cloak-room, where he was. looked upon as an in* 
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trader, and where he had been put to shame before 
the servants: 

Ten o'clock had just struck. The guests had all 
arrived, and the chambermaid had taken advantage 
of a moment's respite to go down to the kitchen. 
Mademoiselle Husson, gathering together her thimble, 
her spools, and her needles, was prepared to withdraw, 
when conversation was heard in the large ante-room 
that divided the cloak-room from the first drawing-room. 
"I assure you, marquis," said a feminine voice, "that 
you will be late, and that we shall miss the minuet." 

" One moment only, dear madam," replied a manly 
voice, whose ringing sound made the dressmaker start 
suddenly. "Just time enough to have my glove 
sewed. I know of nothing so pitiable as a torn glove." 

At the same moment the last speaker appeared at 
the entrance of the cloak-room. He was a man of 
about forty, tall, well-formed, with the contented air, 
the easy manners, and the gay frankness of a bon- 
vivant who has always been treated like a spoiled 
child by destiny. He wore the dress of a dandy of the 
time of Louis XHL His gray felt hat, and his wide 
collar, bordered with Venetian-point, framed a hand- 
some head with a bright complexion, whose clear, well- 
opened, brown eyes expressed good-humor and enjoy- 
ment of life. His black hair was beginning to be 
streaked with silver threads ; his aquiline nose, with 
its quivering nostrils, breathed sensuality ; and under 
the points of his small mustaches his laughing lips 
parted willingly to display two rows of white and reg- 
ular teeth. His little cloak of gray velvet, lined with 
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cherry -colored satin, was gallantly flung over his broad 
shoulders, and his doublet, of the same material, dis- 
played to perfection his robust, yet elegant, figure. 

Mademoiselle Husson, busied with her preparations 
for departure, had turned her back to the door, and 
was looking for something on the mantel-piece. The 
new comer took her for a servant, and, ungloving his 
right hand : 

"My good girl, 9 ' said he, approaching the dress- 
maker, " would you have the kindness to put a stitch in 
this glove, which has slit at a most inopportune time ? " 

The young woman turned slowly toward the speak- 
er, who uttered a sudden exclamation of surprise, and 
grew very red. 

"Ah — Sophie ! " he stammered, in a very low tone, 
taking off hid felt hat, which he flung upon a chair. 
She, rather pale, but apparently very calm, put one 
finger on her lips, as if recommending more reserve to 
the unexpected visitor, then, opened her work-box, and 
threaded a needle. 

"Good evening, Monsieur de Rosières," she re- 
plied, coldly ; "will you have the kindness to give me 
the glove ? " 

The Marquis de Rosières was making visible efforts 
to recover from his embarrassment. 

" So you recognized me in this guise ? " he cried, 
with vivacity. " I am oddly rigged out, am I not ; and 
my doublet is squeezing me in a terrible fashion. Alas ! 
I have grown stout as well as gray. Honestly, do you 
not find me changed ? " 

She shook her head negatively. 
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'* No, Monsieur de Rosières." 

At the same time her eyes, completing her thought, 
were raised to the face of the marquis, as if to ask 
him if he could say as much for herself. He seemed 
to understand the sense of her timidly questioning 
glance, for he answered : 

" You yourself are still beautiful, Sophie ; though 
that black dress makes you look like a nun, and your 
cheeks are paler." 

" Do you think so ? " she murmured. " Then grief 
does not age people." 

He twisted his mustache with a look of embarrass- 
ment, and there was quite a long silence between 
them, which was filled by the distant sounds of the 
dance-music. 

" I pained you deeply, I know," said M. de Rosi- 
ères, at last, in a suddenly-softened voice. " I often 
reproach myself for it. However, remember it did not 
depend on me that things did not take a better turn, 
and if you had wished — " 

" I did my duty," replied Sophie Husson, in a low 
tone ; " and Ï do not bear you malice, M. le Marquis. 
Why speak of those things ? What is past is past." 

"Yes, unfortunately," sighed the marquis; "no 
matter; you must have a very poor opinion of me. 
You think me forgetful, frivolous, selfish." 

She shook her head once more. 

"No, no," said she. "I have been much more 
frivolous than you. And it is just that I should do 
penance." 

" And is that the reason," he cried, recovering his 
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gay manner, " that you muffle yourself in that gloomy 
black dress ? Ah, Sophie ! where is the time when 
you used to wear white dresses, and when we danced 
at the Ball of the Willows ? " 

She blushed, and made him a quick sign with her 
hand to be silent, while she glanced toward the child, 
who had emerged from his hiding-place. Laurent was 
contemplating with an awe-stricken air the fine gen- 
tleman who was talking so familiarly to his aunt. The 
latter turned toward him, and added : 

" Get ready, Laurent, we are going. — Give me your 
glove, M. le Marquis ; I will soon sew it up for you." 

M. de Rosières was absorbed in gazing at the child, 
whose presence till then had escaped his attention. 
After a few moments of silent contemplation, his eyes 
returned to Mademoiselle Husson, and he murmured, 
in a strangely-moved voice : 

" It is he, is it not ? " 

She made a sign in the affirmative. 

" Let me kiss him," he continued, in an humbly be- 
seeching accent. 

"Laurent," said Mademoiselle Husson, "come 
here and kiss your godfather." 

The child, surprised, came forward, slowly at first, 
his eyes cast down, and stealing timid glances at the 
magnificently -dressed stranger, who was smiling at 
him with a strangely-troubled air. When he was quite 
close to M. de Rosières, the former caught him up in 
his arms, held him for a moment on a level with his 
own face, took a long, quick look at him, and gave him 
two hearty kisses on the cheeks. Then, seating him- 
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self in an arm-chair, and without loosing his hold of 
Laurent, he drew him between his knees. 

Though still greatly intimidated, the child was 
nearly beside himself with delight. 

The cordial embrace of that magnificent nobleman, 
who turned out to be his godfather, came very oppor- 
tunely to cure the wounds made in his self-love by the 
rebuff of the lady in the yellow dress. If he had dared, 
he would have delighted to rub himself against the 
velvet of M. de Rosières's doublet ; he was already 
emboldened to stroke with his hand the silver em- 
broideries of his mantle. He drew near to his nose 
the scented laces, and, thinking himself in a fairy 
story, opened wide his great eyes and smiled. 

"He is a very pretty little fellow," said M. de 
Rosières, passing his hand through the child's hair, 
and looking at Sophie, who was sewing his torn glove 
with trembling fingers ; then, looking down at Lau- 
rent, he added : " Now, take a good look at me, little 
one ; do you remember your godfather ? " 

Laurent plunged his black eyes into the brown eyes 
of the marquis, and remained silent, very much em- 
barrassed, without daring to answer Yes or No. 

" You do not remember the little house at Beau- 
lieu, and some one who came on his horse to bring you 
toys ? " 

" Yes, yes ! " cried the child, whoso memory sud- 
denly grew clear ; " now I remember. It was you who 
gave me once a gilded quiver, with a bow and arrows. 
I have them still at home. Why did you not come 
back to us at Juvigny ? n 
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The marquis was silent. 

"Laurent!" said Mademoiselle Husson, severely 
(she had sewed up the glove, and had given it back to 
its owner), " jou are too forward ; you are tiring M. 
de Rosières. Gome, it is time for us to go." 

"One moment," said the marquis, detaining the 
child. " Why are you going so quickly ? Not only 
he does not tire me, but it does me great good to see 
him. I should like, at least, that this meeting should 
benefit him. What can I do for him, Sophie ? Speak 
— you have only to say." 

" I thank you, M. le Marquis," replied Mademoiselle 
Husson, coldly, " the child requires nothing." 

"You know," he persisted, "how much I should 
have liked to take charge of his education." 

"It is impossible," she sighed, turning away her 
head ; " the interest you would show in him could only 
do harm, both to him and to me." 

"You are still the same, Sophie — proud and ob- 
stinate." 

" I do my duty — I keep my place." 

The child* listened without understanding, and 
looked at them successively with a puzzled air. M. de 
Rosières suddenly caught him up in his arms once 
more, and kissed him passionately ; then rising hè ut- 
tered a sigh of melancholy resignation. 

" At all events, little one, he said, " remember your 
godfather, and if, some day, you get tired of this place, 
well — come to toe, M. de Rosières, at the château of 
Islettes. Will you remember that ?" 

Oh ! yes indeed 1 " said Laurent, enthusiastically. 
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A sudden outburst from the orchestra, announcing 
the prelude to another dance, reached the eloak-room. 
A rustling of silken skirts was heard, and the lady in 
the yellow dress appeared suddenly in the doorway. 
" Marquis," said she in an injured tone, " well ! you 
are forgetting yourself. I told you we are missing 
the minuet t " 



CHAPTER 'H. 

The day after the ball, the eldest of the demoiselles 
Husson, Mademoiselle Constance, was the first to awaken 
in the house on the Place de la Couronne. The cocks 
were already crowing in the distance from the depths 
of the neighboring poultry yards, but the dawn had 
not appeared in the rainy February sky. The Angélus 
was ringing at the Dominican chapel—- first nine strokes, 
very distinct and three by three ; then a whole peal of 
silvery tinkling announced the six o'clock mass. The 
old maid sat up in her narrow bedstead of painted wood 
and groped for her petticoats. From a refinement of 
modesty, and also because there are no economies too 
small to observe, Mademoiselle Constance was accus- 
tomed to dress herself without a light. When she had 
finished dressing and, after kneeling on the threadbare 
little bedside-carpet, she had mumbled over her prayers, 
she took an old yard-stick placed at the head of her 
bed, and knocked three times on the ceiling that sepa- 
rated her room from the attic where Laurent slept. 
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The child was still asleep, and dreaming of the mag- 
nificence of the fancy ball. Suddenly awakened, he 
rubbed his eyes, stretched himself, and then turning 
over toward the wall, he was about to go to sleep 
again, when three fresh strokes, more imperious than 
before, brought him back to a sense of reality. In a 
sleepy voice he cried that he was up, and then slowly 
got out of bed. The cold aroused him thoroughly, and, 
also without any light, he set speedily about his toilette. 
He had no time to lose ; he had still to learn a whole 
chapter of que retranché and a page of Selectœ before 
starting for school at eight o'clock. When he had 
washed and dressed himself, the dawn was beginning 
to tinge the fronts of the houses ; he took his pile of 
books, and, rapidly descending the staircase, whose 
wooden steps creaked 'beneath his tread, be entered 
the bakery. ' For the last two hours Memmie Husson 
had been preparing the day's baking. The oven was 
hot. The kneading trough was emptied of its dough; 
the loaves, lightly coated with flour, were each lying 
in a round basket, and the baker, arrayed in a long, 
loose flannel shirt, was in the act of putting the loaves 
into the oven with a long wooden shovel. 

" There you are, lazy boots," he said, in answer to 
Laurent's greeting ; " you have overslept yourself, and 
will have bright eyes at Easter." 

At the opening of the oven were lighted small fagots 
of twigs that burned brightly, throwing a white, flick- 
ering blaze into the vaulted depths, where the round 
loaves, symmetrically arranged, were to be seen swell- 
ing up. This cheerful illumination cast the dark 
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shadows of the child and the baker on the floury walls, 
where the shovels and tongs were hung horizontally, 
, and on the window of the court where the day was 
growing brighter. Laurent had spread out his book 
beside the opening of the oven, and he was learn- 
ing his lesson by the light of the blazing logs. He 
was compelling his eyes in vain to follow the Latin 
syllables; his mind was elsewhere. Through the 
sparkling fire he saw once more the costumes of the 
bal], and especially that handsome marquis dressed in 
velvet who had kissed and caressed him, reminding 
him that he was his godfather. The crickets, who 
were uttering little chirps in the warm atmosphere of 
the bakery, soothed the child with their shrill, monot- 
onous chant, and gently drew him into the maze of 
recollection and reveries. He sought in his memory 
and tried to find therein traces of his mysterious god- 
father. Laurent had never known his mother ; she 
had died, they told him, when he was still out at nurse 
in Beaulieu-en-Argonne. He was soarcely six years 
old when his aunt Sophie had come to take him away 
from the peasants who had brought him up, and had 
taken him to Juvigny, to the bakery on the Place de la 
Couronne, where, since the death of his wife, father 
Husson had been keeping house with his two sisters, 
the dressmakers. Of his residence in the village, 
Laurent remembered very few precise details. The 
recollections of an early age are not logically con- 
nected ; it is impossible to say what impression was 
first received or on what occasion it became stamped 
upon the brain ; yet certain recollections were distinct 
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in the floating mist of sensations, and stood out clearly 
like friendly faces in the mass of a confused crowd. 
Laurent distinctly remembered a street in Beaulieu, 
backing on the edge of a forest, whence was to be 
seen a vast plain, at one time sunny at another N 
dark. He remembered the playthings brought by 
that liberal godfather; but he could not recollect the 
aspect of his godfather at that time, nor explain to 
himself why his visits had abruptly ceased. For a 
moment he raised his head, and was tempted to ques- 
tion Memmie Husson. The baker, standing beside his 
kneading trough, was rubbing alternately, with a 
gloomy air, his bare arms, to detach the bits of dough 
>4hat were sticking to them. Tall and lean, with a 
long nose, gray eyes, a peevish mouth, and pointed 
chin, terminating in a thin blonde beard, Memmie 
Husson wore the aspect of a melancholy clown. It 
might be said that, through living in the atmosphere of 
the bakery, the dust of flour had entered the pores of 
his skin and given his face the pallid hue of the dough. 
The uninviting aspect of that melancholy face made 
the child hesitate ; he suddenly remembered that, on 
leaving the cloak-room, Mademoiselle Sophie had ex- 
pressly ordered him not to speak of the marquis, either 
to father Husson or to aunt Constance, and that reflec- 
tion stopped short the questions with which his tongue 
was itching. 

But what was the use of that order and all that 
mystery ? Laurent did not understand why, when one 
has a marquis for a godfather, and, above all, a marquis 
like M. de Rosières, he should keep from glorying in 
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the fact. Brought up harshly and stingily by rela- 
tives who stinted themselves, and economized sou 
by sou, Laurent had a horror of poverty and all its 
attendant evils. He instinctively loved luxury, fine 
clothes, and all that indicated comfort and wealth. 
He spent hours in looking with admiration at the 
silken stuffs out of which his aunts, the dressmakers, 
made dresses for the fashionable ladies of the city. 
Clad in the cast-off garments of the baker, he suffered 
cruelly in his shabby clothes white at the seams, and 
always too long or too short. There lurked in his 
breast a wild thirst for distinction, which redoubled 
the humiliation of his old-fashioned trowsers and 
patched shoes. When he went out, it seemed to him 
that all eyes were fixed upon his small person, and 
that the passers-by said to themselves: "He has a 
darn in his vest." With this turn of mind, it is to be 
understood what a lively sense of pride and satisfac- 
tion had followed the discovery of his rich and titled 
godfather. 

In the midst of the discomforts of his every -day life, 
the evening of the day before had had the effect upon 
him of a lucky halt in a fairy country, and he took de- 
light in thinking it over. While the odor of hot bread 
spread through the bakery, and while the crickets con- 
tinued their chirping, Laurent, his eyes half closed, 
built for himself castles in the air, golden and glowing 
as the blaze of the oven. " Who knows what surprises 
this meeting might have in store for him ? Perhaps 
some day his godfather would come for him in a fine 
coach with prancing horses, and take him away to his 
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chateau — as be was a marquis, he must have a cha- 
teau ; perhaps he might even adopt him and make him 
his heir, as is done in fairy tales. Then good-by to 
the bakery, the cuffs of Memmie Husson, the mea- 
gre repasts of Mademoiselle Constance. They should 
leave all those people at Juvigny ; and they should only 
take away with them aunt Sophie, who had always 
been good to Laurent and coddled him in secret" 

A peal of shrill strokes from the neighboring bell- 
tower drew the child from his pleasant reverie, and all 
those chimeras were scattered like a flock of blue but- 
terflies in a high wind. It was the school-bell, an- 
nouncing the quarter to eight. At the same moment 
the door of the bakery opened, and Aunt Sophie ap- 
peared, bringing a cup of hot milk to her nephew. 

"There is the bell, Laurent," she said. "You have 
only just time to breakfast and put on your shoes. You 
know your lessons, do you not ? " 

Here was reality ! The child hung his head over the 
book ; he had not read the chapter of que retranché, 
and scarcely knew the first line of his page of the 
JSelectcB. He turned red, and nearly choked himself 
in swallowing his milk ; then gathering together his 
books and papers in their leather satchel, he went 
silently into the kitchen to put on his thick shoes, with 
soles liberally garnished with hobnails. Mademoiselle 
Sophie put on his cap and kissed him, telling him to 
be a good boy. Aunt Constance, in her night-cap and 
loose jacket, was vigorously sweeping out the work- 
room, where the apprentices would soon arrive. She 
contented herself with rubbing her bristly chin against 
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her nephew's cheek, and called to him, as fye was cross» 
ing the threshold : "Above all things don't make any 
blots, and don't idle about with the street boys I " 

Laurent did not even hear this prudent recommen- 
dation. He was beginning to be frightened at the 
thought of his lessons. The old school-house was situ- 
ated half way up the hill, a short distance from the 
.bakery. From the square was to be seen its little 
bell-tower shaped like an extinguisher. That morn- 
ing the child could have wished that the school was 
at the other end of the town, and that he could never 
get there. He walked slowly, and yet at the end of 
two minutes found himself under the arched porch 
swarming with noisy schoolboys. Silent, and with 
an air of wretchedness, he backed against the wall 
and looked vaguely at the arabesques of the archway, 
among which were to be read these two Latin verses : 

" Stet domus haec donee fluctua formica marinos 
Ebibat, et totum testudo perambulet orbem." 

(May this house remain standing until the ant has drunk the wares 
of the sea, and till the tortoise has gone around the world.) 



Often, before the opening of school, those naively 
pedantio verses had amused Laurent's imagination, and 
he had often speculated with roguish curiosity as to 
what an ant drinking the waves of the sea would look 
like ; but that morning the inscription of Gilles de 
Treves affected him like one of those phrases that ob- 
stinately recur during a nightmare. Pale, with a cold 
shiver down his b^ck, he repeated mechanically to 
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himself: " Fluctua formica marinos" — If only those 
silly words could have changed themselves into a ca- 
balistic formula to charm the professor during the reci- 
tation of the Selectœf 

Eight o'clock struck. The great door was thrown 
open, and the scholars, two by two, filed into the huge 
rectangular court, surrounded by the arched arcades of 
a cloister. The seventh class was at the left hand in 
the angle of the cloister. When Laurent entered it 
with his comrades, the boarders were already at their 
benches ; the old-fashioned cast-iron stove was draw- 
ing well, and through the room floated a sharps odor 
of burnt bread and scorched apples, indicating to what 
culinary preparations the boarders had been applying 
themselves while waiting for the professor. The latter, 
grave, with a collar of whiskers and with blue spec- 
tacles, had just ascended the desk and was looking over 
his notes. He rapidly mumbled over the prayer, then 
struck the desk with the flat of his ruler to obtain 
silence, and the recitation began. 

"Let us have the Selectœ" said the professor — 
who was named M. Dordelu — curtly. "Begin, Hus- 
son 1 " 

/Laurent, his heart sinking, did not move. He was 
asking himself if it was really his name that had been 
called; his ears were tingling. " Come, come ! " said 
the professor, impatiently. 

Laurent slowly left his place and came to take his 
stand before the desk, all hacked with inscriptions and 
pupils' names. His poor little face, usually so wide- , 
awake, was pale and drawn. It seemed to him that 
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his body had suddenly shrunk up, and he felt as if his 
shabby clothes had grown too large for him. Chil- 
dren's hair must be fed by vigorous sap not to grow 
gray all at once in such trials. Laurent did not dare 
to open his lips ; he still hoped that a miraculous in- 
cident would save him, that there would be a cry of 
"Fire" in the court, or that the principal would 
send for M. Dordelu. " Well," said the latter, wav- 
ing his ruler, " I am waiting for you. Maxima" 

And Laurent, bewildered, his eyes fixed on the tips 
of his shoes, began to mumble : " Maxima debetur — " 
Then he paused, with tears in his eyes. 

" JPuero reverentia I " prompted a charitable voice 
behind him. 

Laurent misunderstood, and went on, " Quœro reve- 
rentia — " 

" JPuero ! " interrupted M. Dordelu, sharply. " Quce- 
ro would be nonsense. Go on." 

"I do not know any more, sir!" said the child, 
humbly, feeling the sobs rising in his throat. 

" Eh, what ? you know no more ! " cried M. Dor- 
delu, exasperated. " You, whom I hold up as a model ! 
How does it happen that you do not know your lessons 
this morning ? " 

The scholars, who were jealous of Laurent because 
he was always head of his class, began to whisper and 
titter behind his back. One of them said, so as to be 
heard : " Because he went to the prefect's ball yester- 
day." 

There was a loud burst of laughter in the class. 

"Yes," said the pitiless urchin, "my mother saw 
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him ; he was with his aunt looking after the bundles 
in the cloak-room." 

: And the laughter redoubled, while the unhappy 
Laurent, standing before the desk, choking back his 
tears, was perfectly scarlet. 

" Silence ! " said the professor, tapping on his 
desk; then, with a coldly ironical glance at the child — 
" Ah ! you go to balls, M. Husson ! You danced ? I 
am glad to hear it. Well, you will pass your afternoon 
recess in learning your lesson, and in copying for me 
twenty times the rule: i Musica me juvat.' You will 
dine on dry bread ; your parents will be told not to 
wait dinner for you. And now you may go back to 
your place." 

Laurent returned to his end of the table, making 
violent efforts not to sob, while the jokes flew thick 
around him. 

u That is what it is to keep carnival," whispered a 
neighbor. "Did they serve refreshments in the cloak- 
room ? " 

" No," retorted another ; " the gentlemen gave him 
two sous for keeping their cloaks." 

At ten o'clock Laurent remained alone, locked up 
in the class-room, and at noon they brought him a hunk 
of bread and a glass of water. He had ample leisure to 
meditate over the bitterness of the day after a party. 
For him the hardest part of the punishment was 
neither the task nor the dry bread ; it was the idea of 
going home at four o'clock to be met by the reproaches 
of aunt Constance and the cold anger of father Hus- 
son. Far from finding his confinement top long, Lau- 

2 
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rent wished that the afternoon would never end. At 
two o'clock the classes began again. When the day- 
scholars came in, dragging their muddy feet and shak- 
ing their wet caps, Laurent turned toward them his 
anxious face, as if to read in their eyes what had 
happened at the bakery during his absence. His near- 
est neighbor nudged him with his elbow and whis- 
pered in his ear : " Your father was at the door. 
Monsieur Dordelu spoke to him. Oh ! I would not 
like to be in your skin when you go home." 

The child turned very pale. As the exercises of the 
classes went on, he felt his heart fail him. At last 
four o'clock struck. The shrill sound of the bell an- 
nounced the close of school, the great door reopened, 
and the day-scholars rushed out with the joyous noise 
of uncaged birds. 

Laurent was the last one to pass under the porch ; 
he looked with a fearful air at the Priest's Hill, down 
whose rocky incline the schoolboys were noisily rush- 
ing, and at the foot of which stood the Husson bakery ; 
then suddenly, not feeling sufficiently prepared as yet 
to face the anger that was awaiting his return, he 
turned his back on his home, and climbed swiftly up 
to the little look-out from which could be seen the col- 
lege and part of the lower portion of the town. The 
rain had ceased ; the wind had dried the roads ; long 
gray clouds flew across the sky, above the vineyards 
where stacks of vine poles, here and there, made gray 
spots on the brown earth. Laurent drank in the keen 
air and resolved not to go home until nightfall. It 
seemed to him that in the darkness he would have 
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more courage to slip into the fraternal shop. His cap 
tilted over his eyes, his satchel swinging behind him, 

4 

he kept close to the walls, avoiding frequented streets, 
and walking now swiftly, now hesitatingly. He was 
as fearful and uneasy as a lost dog who slinks along 
with its tail between its legs, pauses timidly to sniff 
the air, and then runs straight as an arrow ahead. 

He went around the quarters of the upper part of 
the town, walked along the path that ends at the 
stream of Polval, and thus reached the suburbs where 
the roads to Metz and Strasbourg branch off near the 
river. He paused for a moment on the bridge, and 
watched in melancholy fashion the Ornain flowing be- 
tween two rows of poplars. Five o'clock had only just 
struck, and it was still broad daylight. At the further 
end of the double row of trees, just above the river, 
the rays of the setting sun were stealing obliquely 
through the clouds, tinging the tops of the poplars 
pink, and making the water sparkle under the arches 
of the bridges. Children's cries were mingled with 
the sound of the washerwomen's bats and the quacking 
of the ducks. On one of the quays, which had a 
southern exposure, and was called, for that reason, the 
Beggars' Stove, schoolboys were noisily playing tag. 
Laurent was afraid of being recognized, and fled 
toward the Strasbourg road. * 

In his state of anxiety he envied the lot of all the 
people he met. The scissor-grinder turning his grind- 
stone in the angle of the bridge, the drayman sitting 
with swinging legs on the edge of his heavy cart, the 
stone-breaker squatting before his pile of stones — all 
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seemed happier than he. When he reached the open 
fields, he stopped at the edge of a ditch, and began 
to reflect upon the consequences of his frolic. Cer- 
tainly some severe punishment was in store for him at 
home ; he knew already what to expect from the harsh- 
ness of Memmie Husson, who treated him more like a 
master than a father. For a moment he questioned if 
he had not better go at once to the house of his famous 
godfather. He perfectly remembered the address given 
by the marquis.. He would ask his way of people, and 
they would tell him the road to Islettes. If necessary, 
he would sleep at the house of kind peasants, who , 
would offer him food and shelter — there were always . 
charitable souls like those in the story books he 
had read. The next day he would arrive at his god- 
father's house, and would be received like the prodigal 
son. 

He had got so far in his meditations when a sound 
of bells and the cracking of whips made him raise his 
head. On the road was passing a train of wagons, 
covered with gray awnings and dragged by wretched 
nags. The wagons went slowly by in the twilight, 
the horses dragging them wearily, the men swearing 
in a terrible fashion, and on every side swarmed half 
naked children with tow hair. They were German 
emigrants who were going by short stages to Havre. 
These poor people looked to Laurent like horrible 
bandits, and cured him suddenly of his ideas of travel. 
He imagined that they looked at him sideways ; they 
pointed him out to each other, chattering in their gut- 
tural jargon ; he then remembered stories of children 
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stolen by gypsies, was seized with terror, and fled 
through the fields to the suburb. 

When he returned to the town, night had come ; his 
feet were weary, and his stomach cried out for food. 
Decidedly he must go back to the bakery, and he 
turned his steps wofully toward the Place de la Cou- 
ronne. At the turning of the Rue des Juifs, when he 
saw the house, his heart began to beat, and the mere 
sight of the glazed shop window, where the round 
loaves and jars of biscuits were dimly visible, took 
away his appetite. 

A tallow candle placed on the counter dimly lighted 
the shop, and through the shutters of the ground-floor 
windows a bright streak of light showed that the 
dressmakers were still in the workroom. A quarter to 
seven sounded out from the school clock. " I will go 
in on the stroke of seven," murmured Laurent, trying 
to give himself courage by means of this dilatory expe- 
dient. He began once more to slink along the walls, 
looking absently through the cracks in the shutters at 
the homes of the neighborhood. The grocery store 
was brightly lighted ; you could see in the full light 
the brass scales, the barrels of brown sugar, and the 
boxes of raisins. At the house of the curiosity dealer 
Lazare, they were already at supper, and there were 
visible around the table, covered with oil-cloth, the 
forms of the greedy children, busied in dispatching 
plates full of smoking potatoes. In the silence of the 
square, seven strokes fell slowly from the height of the 
school clock. " It has to be done," he said to himself. 
Flinging over his shoulder the satchel, which was 
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bruising bis back, he crossed the square, ran with one 
bound up the five steps of the staircase, and pushed open 
the door, whose bell began to tinkle with a cruel sound. 

It was Aunt Constance who appeared. As soon as 
she saw the child, who was standing pale and motion- 
less beside the counter, " Ah I " said she, in her harsh 
voice ; " it is you, little rascal ? Come, quick ! " Her 
five bony fingers caught Laurent by the arm, and made 
him spin into the back shop, where the baker, in a 
gray vest and a Greek cap, was reading his newspaper 
by the light of an oil lamp. The appearance of the 
delinquent and Mademoiselle Constance interrupted 
him in his occupation. He leaned his elbows on the 
table, already laid for supper, took off his spectacles, 
which he laid methodically across the newspaper, and 
looked Laurent full in the eyes. There was a moment 
of solemn silence, during which nothing was heard but 
the bubbling of water in the kettle hanging from the 
nob. Aunt Constance, releasing her hold of the cul- 
prit, went majestically to sit beside her brother. 

" Where have you been ? " asked the baker at last, 
in a cold tone that boded no good. 

" I was kept in," answered Laurent, evasively. 

" For what reason ? " 

" I did not know my lesson." 

" And you have only just been released ? " 

" Why — yes — " stammered Laurent, growing em- 
barrassed, and blushing. 

" Impudent liar t " cried Mademoiselle Constance, 
indignantly, and unable to restrain herself. "You 
were let out at four o'clock with the others." 
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" Peace, Constance ! " interrupted Husson, phleg- 
matically. "It is for me to treat him as he de- 
serves," 

He arose, still calm, and continued : " So you are 
not content with being an idler ; you add falsehood to 
laziness, wicked boy! Here we pinch ourselves in 
every way to pay your school-bills, and you are not 
even worth the bread you eat. I ought to punish you 
myself, but I am afraid of hitting too hard. Con- 
stance, take off his coat here before me, and give him 
a sound whipping." 

That was the height of humiliation for Laurent, 
and he would have preferred being cruelly beaten by 
Memmie Husson. The door of the workroom was open, 
and all the workwomen would hear the sound of the 
ignominious chastisement with which he was threat- 
ened. Already Aunt Constance, whose hands were itch- 
ing, was coming forward with her sleeves rolled up. 
All the child's pride revolted at the idea of such an 
insult. As soon as he felt Aunt Constance's fingers 
upon his clothes, he rebelled, and struck aside with a 
vigorous blow the old maid's arm. " Ah ! the wicked 
urchin ! " said the latter. " He dared to raise his hand 
against me." 

Memmie Husson seized Laurent. " Down on your 
knees, you spiteful animal, and beg your aunt's par- 
don." 

And, as the child resisted desperately, Memmie 
caught up a cane for beating clothes and struck him. 
The blows drew from Laurent a cry of pain that made 
Mademoiselle Sophie hasten in. At the sight of the 
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convulsed face of her nephew she turned very pale. 
" Enough ! " she cried to her brother, " I will not allow 
him to be beaten — do you hear ? " 

"What are you meddling for!" cried the baker, 
making his cane whistle through the air. " He deserves 
punishment, and he shall have it. Have I authority 
over him or not ? " 

w Could you not scold him without striking him ? " 

"Vicious animals only go when they are beaten, 
and he belongs to that race. You know that as well 
as I do, don't you ? You cannot get white flour out 
of a coal-sack. But I will shake his vices so hard that 
I will dislodge them." 

A fresh blow made the child scream. This time 
Sophie sprang to her brother, tore from him the sobbing 
Laurent, and carried him panting away in her arms. 
" No one shall touch him again," she cried, defiantly, 
a or they shall answer to me for it." 

With one hand she opened the door of the court, 
still pressing against her breast her bruised nephew ; 
she rapidly ascended the stairs and shut herself in 
the attic of the child, whom she undressed and put to 
bed. When he was in bed, she knelt down beside him, 
and Laurent felt his aunt covering him with kisses. 
Then his overburdened heart gave way, and he flung 
his arms around Mademoiselle Sophie's neck; and 
both for a long time mingled their tears and their ca- 
resses. 

" Comfort yourself, little one," said his aunt, at last, 
between two kisses. " Be patient ; when they have 
all gone to bed, I will bring you up some supper." 
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In spite of the strange persistency with which Mem- 
mie Husson disparaged Laurent and treated him as a 
"good-for-nothing," the child showed great aptness, 
and figured among the best pupils in the school, fie 
had a quick intelligence, a lively imagination, a good 
memory, and much facility in study. Moreover an al- 
ready dawning ambition, a thirst to shine and to excel, 
made him swallow without wincing the bitter drugs 
with which the vase of classic knowledge is often 
filled. He was almost always the head of his class, 
and the days of the distribution of prizes were so many 
glorious and memorable epochs for him. 

This ceremony took place in the great hall of the 
prefecture, adorned with flags and wreaths for the oc- 
casion. On the platform, around the table loaded with 
books and crowns, sat the professors in their long 
gowns, and the authorities of the city. The long hall 
was filled with parents in their Sunday clothes. On the 
first benches sat the fine ladies of Juvigny, and, in the 
background, the music of the National Guard filled 
the high roof with brazen tones. Through the four 
large windows, with their red curtains, the August 
sun flung a rich purple light on the black gowns, the 
uniforms, the wreaths, and on the attentive faces of 
the crowd. A professor rose, with a class-list in his 
hand, and called out the prizes sonorously. At every 
name the music burst out into fanfares, and the crowd 
applauded. Laurent, sitting on his bench, his ears 
open, his body leaning forward, followed with a beat- 
ing heart the reading of the palmarès. When the 
professor reached the child's class at length, the lat- 
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ter turned very pale and held his breath. Suddenly 
his name was called ; he climbed over the benches, 
ran to receive his prize and his crown ; then, making 
his way proudly through the throng, he looked for the 
place where Aunt Sophie was melting gently into 
tears, and flung himself into her arms. He was still 
kissing her when his name was called again. He had 
only time to return to the platform, while applause 
broke out in every corner of the hall, and the musicians 
made their trumpets bray. This triumph was renewed 
thus seven or eight times in the course of the day. 
Aunt Sophie drenched two or three handkerchiefs, and 
seemed bewildered by her nephew's victories. They 
were talking about him in the crowd, mothers were 
watching him with envious eyes ; he heard mounting 
around him a chorus of congratulations pronounced in 
undertones ; and that triumphant hour consoled him 
for all Father Husson's cuffs, for all the sermons of 
Aunt Constance, for all the wounds of self-love from 
which he had suffered during the rest of the year. He 
would have given a great deal to have had his god- 
father, M. de Rosières, there to contemplate him in his 
glory ; but, since the ball, M. de Rosières had not reap- 
peared, and Mademoiselle Sophie seemed to avoid 
pronouncing his name. 

After the distribution of prizes, they came slowly 
back through the Rue de Bourg. Laurent, bending 
under the weight of books, with all his wreaths passed 
over his arm, walked proudly beside his aunt, and re- 
joiced on seeing the gaze of the passers-by linger upon 
him. They thus reached the door of the bakery. That 
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day Memraie Husson allowed a faint smile to flicker 
over his morose lips. He counted the wreaths, felt the 
weight of the volumes, and finally said in guise of a 
compliment: "That is all very well, but you missed 
the prize for arithmetic. In your place I should have 
wanted to have them all." The workwomen left the 
workshop to congratulate Laurent, and Aunt Constance, 
rubbing her rough face against her nephew's cheeks, 
cried out: "Enough, young ladies, enough; do not 
spoil him with compliments, he is quite vain enough 
already, and pride is one of the seven capital sins." 
That evening there was a feast at the Hussons', the 
workwomen were invited, and at dessert they drank a 
toast to the nephew of their mistresses. 

For several years Laurent's victories succeeded 
each other without being mingled with any defeat. 
His scholastic glory shone in an open sky without the 
smallest cloud. True, Memmie Husson, who was of a 
depreciating temper, did not fail to insinuate that, if 
the child was always first, it was because he had only 
dunces to deal with. He wounded the schoolboy's pride 
by replying to the compliments paid him : " Pshaw ! 
among the blind the one-eyed man is king." Laurent, 
nevertheless, continued to keep the head of his class. 
He was twelve years old and had entered the fourth 
class, when, in the middle of the winter, a new day- 
scholar came to sit beside him. This was a handsome 
boy,of stylish appearance and carefully dressed, named 
Alexis de Mauprié. He was the son of the paymaster, 
who had just arrived from Paris with his family, and 
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he united to the assurance and easy speech of young 
Parisians the domineering spirit of a child spoiled by 
wealthy parents. He always came into the court-yard 
of the school escorted by a servant in livery ; his books 
and papers were contained in an elegant Russian leather 
satchel ; his invariably spotless linen, his clothes cut in 
the height of the fashion, his patent-leather boots, con- 
trasted strikingly with the laced shoes and shabby jacket 
of his neighbor, the baker's son. From the very first 
day the pupils, dazzled by his splendor and his Parisian 
boasting, did not fail to declare that he was very ac- 
complished, and that Laurent would find his match. 
This prophecy was not realized at once. In spite of 
his self-confidence, the new scholar did not succeed 
very well in his Latin verses, and did not seem to be 
gifted with a ready memory. However, one Saturday, 
after a composition in history, when the principal read 
out the places, it happened that Alexis de Mauprié was 
first. Laurent could hardly believe his ears ; he turned 
pale, and the pupils, enchanted to see him beaten at 
last, did not hide their laughter at his discomfiture. As 
for Memmie Husson, when he learned that defeat, he 
contented himself with compressing his morose lips 
ironically, and muttering: "That was sure to happen; 
now that you have a serious rival, you are breaking 
down." During the following weeks Laurent took the 
upper hand, but, when the composition on history came 
around, he was once more beaten by the paymaster's 
son. This second defeat mortified him cruelly. If it 
had been inflicted on him by another pupil he would 
not have cared so much ; but he detested de Mauprié, 
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who humiliated him by his fine clothes and airs of 
wealth. He was the more vexed, because in the ordi- 
nary exercises the new pupil showed himself, even in 
history, to be surprisingly mediocre. It seemed as if 
he reserved all his strength and his intelligence for the 
trial of composition. This looked suspicious to Laurent, 
and when the Tuesday, on which they wrote their com- 
position, came round once more, he resolved to watch 
his rival. 

Although they sat next to each other, each occu- 
pied one end of a bench, and there was an empty space 
between them. At nine o'clock Alexis, who felt Lau- 
rent's eyes were fixed upon him, had only written a 
few lines in his copybook. Suddenly, after having 
partly opened his famous Russian leather satchel and 
having placed it as a screen between Husson and him- 
self, he began to write rapidly. 

" Is it possible he is copying ? " said Husson, indig- 
nantly, to himself. He pretended to be very busy, and 
continued to watch his comrade out of the corner of 
his eye. 

Alexis was copying pages torn from his Greek his- 
tory and cleverly hidden in the pockets of his satchel. 
Prompt as a bird of prey, while the professor's back 
was turned, Laurent swooped down upon his neighbor 
and caught up one of the printed pages. Mauprié bit 
his lips and turned pale. 

" I was certain of it ! " cried Laurent. " You are 
copying ! " 

"What then?" replied the other, audaciously. 
" Are you a police spy ? " 
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The professor had turned around and noticed Lau- 
rent's excitement. " Monsieur Hussop," he cried, " you 
know that it is forbidden to speak to your neighbor. 
You will copy out one hundred verses for me." 

" Take that ! n whispered de Mauprié, sneering, 

Laurent gulped down his anger in silence, he had 
too much self-respect to play the part of a tell-tale, as 
his rival had insinuated ; but he promised to take his 
revenge at the first opportunity. 

The difficulty was to find a favorable opportunity. 
The servant in livery escorted Alexis to the school 
and home again, and never left him for a mo- 
ment. Two days passed. Thursday was a holiday, 
and for the moment he had to renounce all hopes of 
vengeance. In the afternoon, Memmie Husson, who 
had saplings to plant in his enclosure on the Route de 
Fains, announced to Laurent that he would take him 
with him as gardener's assistant. Aunt Constance cut 
a hunk of bread from the loaf, which she generously 
bestowed upon her nephew for his afternoon lunch, 
and, as Laurent insisted that he. ought to have some- 
thing wherewith to season his dry bread, she merely 
quoted to him, in sententious tones, the old proverb : 

" Between Easter and Whitsuntide 
Eat your crust." 

It was, in fact, the end of April, and on every side 
the birds were beginning their spring overture. The 
trees had not yet all their leaves, but the hawthorns 
were green by the road-side, the blossoming peach-trees 
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seen\ed to spread a rosy vapor over the slopes of the 
hill, and the vines were full of those clusters of wild 
hyacinth whose violet flowers give out so sweet a 
scent. The garden of Husson, exposed to the rising 
sun, arose in successive terraces to the top of the hill, 
whence could be heard carriages rolling with a dry 
noise over the hard ground. Above the squares of 
vegetables, separated by beds of spring flowers and yel- 
low narcissus, stood a little wooden house and a small 
arbor ; then came the orchard, and the clearing where 
the baker meant to plant his saplings. 

After having helped him for an hour to dig holes, 
Laurent left Memmie Husson and went down to the 
arbor which commanded a view of the road. Lost in 
lazy dreaminess the child watched the carriages going 
past in the sunlight, and the green meadows through 
which wound the blue, sparkling river. All at once he 
rose quivering. He had just recognized in the very 
middle of the road the object of his hatred, his rival, 
Alexis de Mauprié. This time no one seemed to ac- 
company him. The paymaster's son was sauntering 
carelessly along the hedges, cutting down the grass 
with his cane, and giving himself important airs. At 
last the wished-f or opportunity presented itself, and 
Laurent would be able to execute justice for himself. 
In three bounds he was at the bottom of the garden, 
and «sprang upon the handsome Alexis, who little ex- 
pected such an onslaught: "It is between us two!" 
cried Laurent. " We have a little account to settle." 

Mauprié, very ill at ease, tried to recover his self- 
possession, and replied by raising his cane. 
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'In a twinkling the pretty reed-cane was broken to 
pieces by Laurent, who caught Alexis by the arm and 
shook him like a rat. " There ! " he said, giving him a 
heavy blow, " that is for copying, and this " — a second 
blow — "is for the hundred verses they gave me un- 
justly." 

Laurent was setting about it heartily, and he would 
have doubled the dose if he had not suddenly heard 
behind him a voice, blurting with indignation, that 
cried : " Wait, you rascal — wait, you little wretch ! " 

It was th,e paymaster in person, a stout bald man, 
wearing the order of the Legion of Honor, who was 
hastening to the rescue of his son. The schoolboy let 
go his hold and beat an active retreat toward the gar- 
den; but as Memmie Husson, attracted by the noise, 
had come down to the little house, Laurent found him- 
self caught between the baker and the paymaster, who 
was climbing breathlessly the steps that led to the in- 
closure. 

" Monsieur," exclaimed the stout man, puffing be- 
tween every word, " your son has dared to attack mine. 
He struck in the most cowardly way a child who had 
never done anything to him !" 

" It is not true ! " Laurent tried to protest ; but 
the baker cut him short. Memmie Husson was white 
with rage. " Rascal ! " he cried, and, seizing him by 
the collar, he paid back with interest the blows with 
which Laurent had favored young Alexis. He struck 
so hard that the paymaster himself begged for mercy. 
The lesson seemed to him sufficient ; he walked majes- 
tically away, leading by the hand Alexis, who was re- 
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pairing the disorder of his jacket, and turned around 
with a wicked smile to contemplate the tear-stained 
face of his assailant. The baker accompanied the offi- 
cial to the door of the inclosure, murmuring prosy ex- 
cuses, then went back to Laurent, who, still stunned, 
had remained motionless, leaning against a cherry-tree. 

"You vagabond I" began Husson in a choked 
voice ; " have you no respect for any thing ? The pay- 
master's own son ! You want to ruin me, do you, and 
dishonor your family ? " 

"He stole my place in class," answered the child 
between two sobs. " He copied his composition." 

" That was a great misfortune ! So you are going 
to set up for a judge now ? You will be satisfied when 
all my customers have left the bakery on account of 
you, you wicked, spiteful cur I " 

" He had done me an injury," said Laurent, courage- 
ously ; " I revenged myself as I had a right to do. I 
would do it again if — " 

" You will not do it again to-day," cried Husson, 
furious. He caught sight of a rope coiled around his 
dibble, and quickly unrolling the cord : " As I do not 
wish to pay for your foolishness, I will make sure that 
I can work in peace." 

He pushed Laurent against the cherry-tree, and, in 
spite of his struggles, bound him fast to the trunk. 
"You will stay there until evening," he said in his 
once more phlegmatic voice, and went calmly back to 
plant his saplings. 

The child at first made violent efforts to break his 
bonds ; when he had exhausted his strength without 
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succeeding in freeing himself, he fell into a state of 
prostration, and great tears rolled down his cheeks. 
The cherry-tree overlooked the road ; from below the 
passers-by could see poor Laurent ignominiously bound 
to his pillory and silently enduring his shame. Cruel 
and bitter thoughts gnawed at his heart for the first 
time. 

" He had been the victim of rascality, and it was 
he who was punished. Was there no justice, then, in 
the world ? " 

His whole being revolted against this iniquitous 
treatment, and yet, in spite of his sufferings and his 
humiliation, he felt mounting within him secret feel- 
ings of satisfaction. After all he had had a right to 
act- as he did; so much the worse for the others if they 
were unjust! He had nothing to reproach himself 
with, and in the depths of his conscience he felt an in- 
expressible, quiet joy in despising the stupid world 
where the just were punished and the guilty rewarded. 

The sun was majestically sinking toward the bot- 
tom of the valley; its slanting rays were reddening 
the trunk of the cherry-tree and forming an aureole 
around Laurent's hair. The finches were uttering little 
chirps in the leafy branches. Day-laborers were pass- 
ing constantly along the road, their hods upon their 
backs, or baskets on their arms. Suddenly a sound of 
wheels was heard, the trot of a horse, and on the white, 
firm pavement an elegant dogcart appeared coming 
from the town. Seated beside a groom in livery, a man 
of prepossessing faoe and still youthful appearance 
was holding the reins himself, and displayed to the 
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gleams of the setting sun his jovial face and broad 
chest. Laurent's heart gave a bound. He recognized 
the handsome marquis of the masked ball, M. de Ro- 
sières. The dogcart came on at a trot ; when it was 
almost opposite the cherry-tree, the child stretched out 
his neck, his lips opened to cry : " Godfather, it is I — 
Laurent I — Take me away with you ! " Then he looked 
at his mean garments, the ignoble cord that bound 
him like a criminal to the tree; he was ashamed to 
show himself in so wretched a plight to that wonder- 
ful godfather, who seemed to him like a demi-god 
descended from Olympus, and he resolutely choked 
back the cry of distress that was ready to burst from 
his lips. M. de Rosières passed by without suspecting 
tfiat his godson was there, tied to a tree like an old- 
fashioned scarecrow. The wheels grated over the 
gravel with a dry sound, the horse's hoofs emitted 
sparks, and the dogcart spun rapidly away over the 
white road. Laurent saw him pass, recede, and finally 
disappear in a cloud of golden dust. It then seemed to 
him that he was abandoned by God and man, and his 
tears, for a moment restrained, flowed anew over his 
burning cheeks. 

This galling experience of the iniquity of human 
judgment had at least one good result : it disgusted 
Laurent with the vainglorious successes at the award- 
ing of prizes, and turned his ambition toward greater 
aims. He innocently believed that education led to 
everything. His teachers proclaimed that to him 
constantly from their desks. And yet, poor drudges, 
they knew better than any one how hollow that com- 
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mon-place phrase sounded, they whom education had 
led, at the end of twenty years, into the blind alley of 
an obscure village-sohool ; but they nevertheless re- 
peated, with a convinced and sententious air, the con- 
secrated phrase, and Laurent took their words for 
gospel. He wished to reach everything, and from the 
height of his glory to humiliate fools of Mauprié's 
calibre. So he studied hard, and now passed his holi- 
days in the town-library, whose collections were in- 
stalled in a wing of the old school-house. There, be- 
tween the dark walls lined with books, he gradually 
made acquaintance with the Greek and Latin poets, of 
which a few crumbs, picked up in class, had, up to 
that time, given him but a meagre foretaste. The 
Greeks especially had for him the marvelous attraction 
of the unknown. Aided by a Latin interlinear trans- 
lation, he succeeded in reading them in the original, 
and insensibly a new world of ideas, images, and 
sentiments were revealed to him. He was soon quite 
dazzled by them. From the depths of those old, musty 
books with the dingy, worm-eaten bindings, poetry 
gushed like a fresh and luminous spring. Homer, 
Sophocles, Pindar, placed before his eyes an enchanted 
vision ; Aristophanes raised him from the earth with 
his grand, lyric breath. At night in his attic, from 
which was visible a large section of starry sky, he re- 
read the chorus of the "Clouds" and "Birds," and he 
imagined himself carried away upon mysterious heights, 
whence he contemplated "the sacred night, the earth 
fertile in fruits, the course of the rivers, and the moan- 
ing sea." In summer, when he plunged into the woods 
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near the upper part of the town, he saluted, with his 
poet, " the mountains veiled with leafy shadow and the 
happy nation of birds." And Nature, in its vigorous, 
fecundity, in its flowery magnificence, seemed to show 
herself to him for the first time. 

This assiduous reading did not reveal to him only 
the beauties of Nature and the poetical fairy stories of 
Greek mythology. As he grew older it initiated him 
into still another mystery. 

It awakened new sensations, that until then had . 
slumbered within him like stamens in the heart of a 
closed bud. The brilliant warmth of Greek poetry 
seemed suddenly to develop in his brain the idea of 
love. He was just sixteen — the age at which, as Pindar 
says, "Noble puberty rests on the eyelids of youths 
and maidens." The preoccupation of the eternal fem- 
inine element began to mingle with his thoughts. At 
night, after reading, he felt himself shaken by a fever 
that pursued him even amid his dreams. When oc- 
casionally, in summer afternoons, he passed through 
the workroom where his aunts were superintending 
their bevy of workwomen and apprentices, he felt 
troubled and embarrassed. And yet, Heaven knows, 
the workroom of the demoiselles Husson was austere 
enough ! Except two pots of wall-flowers at the win- 
dows, nothing relieved its gloom. On the bare walls a 
large engraving by Epinal, representing "The Wise and 
the Foolish Virgins," was displayed as a salutary warn- 
ing — a very useless precaution, for the majority of the 
workwomen were, from their age or their ugliness, suffi- 
ciently guarded against all temptation to waste the 
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oil of their lamps. Nevertheless, among those frights 
there were two or three apprentices with retrou&è noses 
and wide-awake expressiveness ; and when their dress- 
es brushed past Laurent, sudden flushes flew to the 
schoolboy's cheeks. They had a way of looking at 
him slyly, and whispering and laughing behind their 
work, that put his mind in a ferment. 

Happily, his Greek poets had left in his memory 
too many fair images of nymphs with white feet, with 
brows crowned with violets, dancing at dawn on flow- 
ery lawns, for those girls with red hands and vulgar 
accents to make any lasting impression on his heart. 
A refined pagan, a lover of luxury and elegant forms, 
he dreamed of a more exquisite and more refined 
ideal. He sought for it languishingly through the 
paths of the woods and along the sunny streets. He 
said to himself that the ideal beloved-one existed some- 
where, and he lulled his dream with sonorous verses 
from the poets, waiting till he should see it expand 
into a full reality. 

One Sunday in June — the Sunday of the Fête Dieu — > 
he was engaged in reading in his attic. Through the 
little open window floated up to him the silvery notes 
of the bells of three parishes, chiming all together for 
the solemnity of the day. Outside, the streets were 
strewn with box and fennel, and odors of verdure 
came up into his high-perched room. Suddenly he 
heard the distant chant of the procession which was 
advancing toward the Place de la Couronne. He put 
his head out of the window. In the middle of the 
square, and amid a mass of green boughs, stood a tern- 
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porary altar, all blue and white, made of corn-flowers 
and daisies stuck in moss. On each side boxes of ole- 
anders and pomegranate-trees formed an avenue, and 
in the distance, as far as the opposite street, the ground 
was red with strewn roses and poppies. The altar was 
already sparkling with tapers ; a slight perfume of in- 
cense and crushed flowers filled the air with a strange 
odor. The procession was coming slowly, to the sound 
of chanted litanies. In the sunny street were visible 
the long lines of children of the last communion — the 
boys wearing surplices, the girls in white dresses. 
Then came the banner of the Virgin, which Mademoi- 
selle Constance, the eldest of the congregation of the 
Rosary, upheld in her strong, chaste arms. Farther on, 
in the sun, was seen the glitter of embroidered chas- 
ubles and red cassocks; then, away back, the spark- 
ling of the golden monstrance that a priest bore under 
a crimson canopy, while the drums sounded a mareh. 

When the clergy arrived before the altar, the girls 
and boys stood around the green boughs, and then 
Laurent perceived, just beneath the window, near a 
large oleander, a little girl of thirteen, enveloped in 
tulle, her two white-gloved hands clasped over her 
prayer-book, her face framed by the flat bandeaux of 
her chestnut hair, and her eyes raised absently toward 
the houses. Placed as she was, he could only see her 
in profile, but it seemed to him that up to the present 
time he had never met anywhere a more exquisitely 
feminine face. She was no longer a child, and not yet 
a young girl ; her clear glance, her delicate features, 
her pretty lips, had, however, already a serious exprès- 
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sion ; her tulle cap and her long veil gave her the 
aspect of a little woman. Laurent saw nothing but 
her. He wanted to admire her near at hand, and hast- 
ened down into the deserted workroom. There, con- 
cealed behind the flower-pots, he was only a few steps 
from her. He clearly distinguished the fine outline 
of her pretty profile, and even the color of her light- 
brown eyes. During this time the priest gave the 
benediction, the banners sank, the drums beat a call, 
and from all the baskets of the children flew quantities 
of rose-leaves, floating in the light like pink butterflies. 
Laurent, dazzled and intoxicated, felt in his turn that 
his heart was escaping him like a butterfly emerging 
from its chrysalis, and that it was flying with the scat- 
tered flowers toward the fair child in her long tulle 
veil. This time it was the dreamed-of ideal that showed 
itself to him in the midst of this almost pagan festival. 
And while every head was bowed to receive the bless- 
ing of the old priest, Laurent prostrated himself in 
spirit at the feet of that child, as fair as a little queen. 
The banners were once more in motion. Still, quite 
dazzled, he suddenly heard a female voice — that of the 
under-teacher at the Papillon boarding-school — calling 
the child : " Come, Valentine, take your place, quick! " 
She was called Valentine ! Laurent was beside him- 
self with delight at knowing her name. While the 
procession took its way down the neighboring street, 
he was tempted to rush out and to gather up, like 
relics, the scraps of fennel and rose-leaves that strewed 
the pavement where the child had knelt. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A hot July sun fell full upon the vines of Carottes, 
making thousands of grasshoppers chirp, whose low, 
monotonous, song was heard even in the rooms of the 
school-library. Facing the north, the five high, open 
windows let in a calm, blue light, that was still more 
softened on its passage by the long bookcases, filled 
with books from top to bottom. At the end of the 
second room, beside a set of library-steps, Laurent, 
with his elbows on an old blackened table, was reading 
a quarto volume. It was comfortable to work in that 
velvety half-light, in the shadow and under the pro- 
tection of those walls of old books, while from the em- 
brasure of the windows were visible a scrap of blue sky 
and a section of the green mantle of the sunny vines. 
The low humming of the grasshoppers, and sometimes 
the quick, sharp noise of a weaver's loom, alone broke 
the deep silence which the' intense noonday heat had 
spread over the town. The volume that absorbed Lau- 
rent's attention was an antique edition of Theocritus, 
printed in 1584 by Abel L'Angelier, with a Latin trans- 
lation, and learned explanatory notes in Greek at the 
foot of the page. This poet, two thousand -years old — 
printed in that .book which was nearly three centuries 
old — seemed to Laurent to have sung the day before, 
^and to have sung only for him, so faithfully did those 
dingy pages reflect the emotions that had agitated his 
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youthful heart since the day of the Fete Dieu. It 
seemed to him that Theocritus had meant to describe 
his Valentine, when he spoke of the nymph " who had 
spring-time in her eyes." In thinking of the dainty 
schoolgirl with the chestnut hair, Laurent remembered 
the flowers falling around during the ceremony at the 
altar, and, seized with a noble enthusiasm, he repeated 
aloud, in the original Greek: " Everywhere was spring, 
everywhere rich grasses, and udders swollen with milk, 
where the fair one passed by ! " 

" Oh I comrade," cried a shrill, jovial voice behind 
him, " is it a romance, or a lesson, that you are recit- 
ing with so much fervor ? " 

Laurent turned around blushing, and saw beside 
him a person whose kind face reassured him. The 
new-comer, M. Dérônis, united to the functions of a 
magistrate's clerk those of the town-librarian. He 
was a stout little man, with a plump, rosy face, and a 
high forehead, crowned with gray hair standing on end 
like a thick brush. His two round, blue, prominent 
eyes, and his thick lips, made him look like a greedy 
bird. Although a cripple, he was as active as a mag- 
pie, and gesticulated a great deal, hopping about on 
his sound leg and seeming to bury the other like a 
gimlet in the floor. He leaned over the table and fixed 
his round eyes on Laurent's bulky volume. 

" What ! " he cried. « Greek Î— Theocritus ? And 
you read it like that from the text, without stum- 
bling?" 

"Yes, M. Dérônis." 

" Does it interest you ? " 
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" Excessively ! " answered Laurent, firmly. 

"Shake hands," said the good man, enthusiasti- 
cally. " You and I are certainly the only inhabitants 
of Juvigny who have a taste for Theocritus. Ah I you 
are fond of Greek — so much the better ! You must 
come to my house, comrade ; I will show you my books, 
and also my manuscripts." 

M. Dérônis was not so much a scholar as a lover of 
erudition. A great accumulator of books, a perfect 
library-rat, he was apt to take the appliances of knowl- 
edge for learning itself, and, like a great many provin- 
cial savants, he had mounted a hobby that led him 
straight to the land of chimeras. His dream was to 
find a universal language, and his mania for explaining 
his system to every one had finally isolated him. The 
poor man was reduced to reading his manuscripts to 
his clerk, who out of deference dared not escape ; or to 
schoolboys, who poked fun at the old librarian's hob- 
bies. He gave himself no peace till he got Laurent to 
his house. He inhabited, at the end of the Rue des 
Sœurs Claires, a two-storied, narrow, gray house, with 
a damp corridor and an inner court, where a vine of 
birthwort covered the wall with its large, round leaves. 
His office, situated on the second floor, opened on 
a large neighboring garden, whence mounted, as if 
from a tuneful aviary, loud and numerous childish 
voices. This dusty, smoky office, where there were heaps 
. of papers, stacks of boxes, piles of old books opened 
the one over another, was a faithful image of the dis- 
order that reigned in M. Dérônis's brain. When Lau- 
rent went in, he was at first surprised to see there a 
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young girl of about twenty, seated at a desk and 
busied in writing on stamped paper. 

"My daughter Lucrèce," said M. Dérônis, intro- 
ducing her to Laurent ; " she aids me in my work, and 
knows my papers better than I do." 

He passed to the other side of the table, where a 
tall boy, seated at a desk opposite to that of the young 
woman, was in the act of noting a judgment. 

" My deputy clerk, Eustache Lapasque," continued 
the old man ; " a lawyer of the future. He draws up 
a judgment better than I do." 

" A strange clerk I " thought Laurent. He had 
much ado to keep from laughing, so amusing a couple 
seemed the two young people busied in scribbling on 
stamped paper. 

The clerk, Eustache Lapasque, as long as a charity 
sermon, with a nose like an extinguisher, with light 
hair falling ungracefully over his collar, which was tqo 
big for him, had on a jacket of black alpaca, which 
had turned green from wear. Mademoiselle Lucrèce 
was slender and quite tall; her thin figure was im- 
prisoned in a barege dress — the stuff of which had 
rent on the shoulders — and her bony arms displayed 
their pointed elbows in tulle sleeves. She resembled 
her father ; the same thick lips, the same round, promi- 
nent eyes ; the same high, narrow brow. She was not 
pretty ; yet her fresh complexion, her clear, languishing 
eyes, were not displeasing ; and, in short, youth gave 
her a sort of beauté du diable. On Laurent's entrance 
the two companions in labor had raised their heads. 
M. Eustache Lapasque bowed with his nose, uttered a 
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long sigh in the direction of his opposite neighbor, and 
began once more to scribble nervously. Mademoiselle 
Lucrèce gave the new-comer a languishing glance, 
sighed in her turn, and plunged again into her writing. 

" A queer house ! " .thought Laurent. He prepared 
to follow M. Dérônis into the next room, when, through 
the open window, an outbreak of gay, childish voices 
rose up into the drowsy office and attracted the school- 
boy's attention. 

" Those are the children of the Papillon boa/ding- 
school," remarked M. Dérônis, in his clear, shrill voice. 
" It is rather a noisy neighborhood for us studious folk, 
but one gets used to it after a while." 

Laurent quickly approached the window. Between 
the trees of the neighboring garden were visible the 
fluttering dresses and bare heads of the schoolgirls. It 
was in that institution that dwelt his little fairy of the 
Fête Dieu — his beloved Valentine. He could not take 
his eyes from the garden, where great hollyhocks dis- 
played in the sunlight their pyramids of red or orange 
flowers. From that moment the dust of the office 
seemed to him to be flaked with gold ; Eustache La- 
pasque appeared to him as the genius of hospitality; 
and Mademoiselle Lucrèce, in spite of her torn dress 
and her round eyes, looked almost pretty to him. He 
listened without wincing to the dissertations of M. Dé- 
rônis, and even had the effrontery to declare that the 
system of universal language would revolutionize the 
world of knowledge. 

He began to frequent the office assiduously, and 
succeeded in getting into the good graces of Mademoi- 
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selle Lucrèce, to the great despair of Eustache Lapasque, 
who silently adored his master's daughter, and saw, with 
annoyance, that accursed schoolboy coming to trouble 
the calmness of their daily tête-à-tête. As soon as Lau- 
rent had an hour of liberty, he hastened to the office 
under pretext of consulting some Greek author ; then 
he invented diplomatic pretexts for sitting near the 
windows and watching the garden of the demoiselles 
Papillon. Once or twice already he had caught a 
glimpse of Valentine, and he had carried away from 
that brief vision happiness enough for the rest of the 
week. He was now always to be found there at the 
hours of recreation — in summer, leaning from the open 
window ; in winter, breathing on the panes to make the 
frost melt, and to catch a glimpse of the schoolgirls in 
the garden who had ventured out. M. Dérônis was 
often absent, and, when work was slack, Lucrèce, who 
was sentimental, profited by it to read novels or *to 
write in her journal. Eustache Lapasqué, furious at 
the presence of an intruder, then climbed into his 
loft, which was situated on a level with the garret; he 
seized his flute, and commissioned the sonorous instru- 
ment to express to Lucrèce the feelings that swelled 
his bosom. It was only the flute that revealed the 
state of Eustache's heart. In his hours of hope the 
musician chose modern airs, gay and sparkling tunes; 
but in dajs of sulkiness he fell back on the répertoire 
of ancient times, and then from the heights of the gar- 
ret was heard, breathed like a plaint, "A burning 
fever," or, "The pleasure of love lasts but a moment." 
During this time, Lucrèce devoured Madame Cottin's 
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novels ; and Laurent, one eye on his book, the othei^ 
fixed on the Papillon garden, was invoking Valentine, 
and thought himself happy in only seeing the gravel 
of the walks, or the round, clipped yews that had been 
brushed by the dress of his ideal sweetheart. 

At that time Laurent had just entered his seven- 
teenth year ; he was in the rhetoric class, and looked 
upon himself as a big fellow. He had still the bony, 
rather awkward form of youth ; but he was developing, 
and growing handsome every day. His dark, silky 
hair framed in its thick curls a face of a clear pallor, 
where only the cheeks had a rosy, brown tinge, and 
where a light down darkened the upper lip. On his 
expressive countenance childhood had left a trace of 
rebellious mischief, but dawning youth was already 
traced by the warm, dreamy brilliance of two great 
dark eyes, slightly encircled with dusky shadows. In 
the depths of the gloomy office, the frequent appear- 
ance of this handsome fellow of seventeen, who 
brought with him a strong perfume of youth, finally 
occupied more than was reasonable the romantic head 
of the susceptible Lucrèce. The seclusion in which 
she lived in that room, impregnated with a strong 
odor of mustiness, had heightened in her the visions 
that trouble the majority of girls of twenty. If her 
over-excited sensibility, and a keen need of tenderness, 
had induced her to encourage the flute-player, La- 
pasque, the latter was rapidly thrust into the back- 
ground, and Mademoiselle Dérônis had soon no eyes 
except for the handsome cherub who came every day 
to sit two steps from her desk. Laurent, who was 
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quite a novice in such matters, did not notice it ; be- 
sides, he was too much absorbed in contemplation of 
the Papillon garden. 

Since Laurent's appearance, Lucrèce paid more at- 
tention to her modest toilette. She had mended the 
holes in her little black dress, and displayed an ex- 
travagance in transparent sleeves that only made the 
thinness of her elbows more apparent. Every day 
she wore in her bosom flowers of seductive perfume — 
red pinks, syringas, or sweet-peas, that she never failed 
to forget she had placed between the pages of Lau- 
rent's book, and which she found, alas I the next day, 
faded, in the same place. During the long quarters 
of an hour while the youth was watching from the 
window the flittings to and fro of the schoolgirls, Lu- 
crèce leaned upon her desk and fixed her swimming 
eyes on the brown curls of the rhetorician. But the 
cruel fellow did not seem to notice it ; and she uttered 
a deep sigh, shook her head with languishing move- 
ments, and went to work at filling up her stamped pa- 
per. She seized the slightest pretexts to lean toward 
him in such a way as to touch his shoulder or arm, 
then started quickly back, quite oppressed, raising to 
the ceiling a tearful glance, that left only the whites 
of her eyes visible. Then she had the bridling of the 
neck, the undulations and the airs of a cooing turtle- 
dove. All this was lost time, and the unfeeling Laurent 
continued to stare into the Papillon garden. 

It was now early spring — a dangerous season for 
lovesick people of the type of Mademoiselle Dérônis. 
One Thursday, Laurent had gone as usual to the 
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clerk's office, under pretext of finishing the perusal of 
the " Iphigenia " of Euripides. M. Dérônis had gone 
to visit his vines. Eustache Lapasque had with- 
drawn, like Achilles, under his tent — that is to say, 
into his garret — and was there playing despairingly on 
the flute. Lucrèce was working alone at her desk ; 
beside her, in a blue vase, was a large bouquet of the 
yellow narcissus, which diffused a gentle odor of 
spring, and flung a ray of brightness into the smoky 
office. Laurent, after having bowed to Lucrèce, had 
seized his Euripides, and, seated by the window, wait- 
ed impatiently until the Papillon brood should take 
their flight into the garden. A deep silence reigned 
in the office ; the scratching of Lucréce's pen, and the 
nibbling of a mouse in the wood-work, alone interrupted 
it. Suddenly an outburst of noisy voices was heard in 
the neighborhood ; the aviary was open, and the occu- 
pants were racing through the garden paths. Laurent 
flew to the window, while his book slid to the floor, 
and his eyes stared wildly for a glimpse of Valentine's 
blue dress. He had been there about a quarter of an 
hour, and had seen nothing, when suddenly a strange 
so;und of sobs was heard behind him. He turned 
around. Lucrèce, leaning on her desk, had buried her 
head in her hands, and was crying bitterly. 

The sight of a woman in tears never fails to touch 
the heart of seventeen. Laurent felt worried. " What 
is the matter, mademoiselle ? " he asked, approaching 
the young girl ; " what has happened to you? " 

" Nothing — nothing is the matter," murmured Lu- 
crèce, between her sobs. 
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" But, then, why are you crying Î " 

The sobs were redoubled, and the youth, bcwil- 
' by such a deluge of tears, did not know which 
a look. At last the storm grew calmer. Lu 
drew from her pocket a handkerchief perfumed 
eau-de-cologne, mopped her wet cheeks, and, 
ag her head nervously, darted her moist glance 
he eyes of her astonished questioner. There was 
ment of silence, during which the shrill sound 
tpasquo's flute reached the ears of the young 
e. The flute-player, with a doleful accent, was 
jg au air from Joconde : 

" Seized with Lore's delirium, 

A shepherd, tender and discreet, 

Was whispering of his martyrdom 

Unto the forest's echoeB sweet." 

Are you in trouble ? " continued Laurent, with au 

iouate persistency. " Tell me your sorrow Î " 

le shook her head once more, continuing to look 

■ youth. Was it the touching expression of that 

or the effect of the enervating perfume of the 

.sus ? Laurent was moved. 

Tell me," he said, gently, "why do you cry?" 

[ am crying because: — . Well, yes, because you 

me suffer 1 " 

ad Lucrèce, as red as a peony, buried her head 

nore in her hands. 

T make you sufferl" cried Laurent, bewildered. 

sure you, mademoiselle, it was unwittingly. Tell 

t least, how I have unconsciously wounded you." 
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She parted her hands slightly, and, looking at him 
through her fingers, 

"Why," she continued, rapidly, "do you always 
lean from that window to watch the Papillon garden ? 
There is a young girl there with whom you are in love, 
and you only come here to see her. Confess it." 

This time it was Laurent's turn to blush up to the 
whites of his eyes, so confused and frightened was he 
at seeing his dear secret discovered. In his dismay, he 
cleared himself by a falsehood. 

"You are mistaken," he exclaimed, "I swear to 
you ! It is true that I look at the garden, but it is 
only from absent-mindedness. I did not think of the 
things you speak of, I assure you." 

While speaking, he was terribly embarrassed, and 
blushing. His cast-down eyes, his lips that he was 
gnawing with anger, and his hands that he was 
twisting nervously, betrayed but too clearly his con- 
fusion. But Lucrèce asked nothing better than to be 
reassured, to show herself indulgent. She rose, closed 
the window, and, seizing Laurent's hands, "Is it really 
true," she cried, "you are not in love — you have 
never loved ? " 

Her eyes were fixed on those of Laurent as if to 
read an answer there, and she had grown almost pretty, 
so much does love embellish all that it touches. The 
rhetorician began to lose his coolness. Those bright, 
questioning eyes ; the warmth of those feminine hands 
that were clasping his own ; the very odor of the spring 
flowers placed on the desk — all contributed to in- 
toxicate him. At his age you need not take much 
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of that sort of wine to tarn your head. His eyes grew 
bolder contemplating the flushed cheeks, the parted 
lips, and heaving bosom of Lucrèce. 

"Answer me frankly 1" continued the young girl, 
persistently. 

" But," he replied, in a rather choked voice, with a 
faint smile, "why do you want to know ?" 

" Because — because I love you, Laurent ! " 

And, blushing, ashamed, no longer knowing what 
she did, Lucrèce found no better way of hiding her 
confusion than by throwing herself on Laurent's neck. 

At that moment an irregular, halting step was heard 
upon the stairs. 

" Ah, there is my father," whispered the too tender 
Lucrèce, rushing back to her desk, where she began to 
write at full speed. During this time, Laurent, as 
pale and staggering as if he had been drinking, knelt 
to piok up the volume of Euripides ; and through the 
garret window, in the sudden silence that had fallen 
upon the two young people, the flute of Eustaohe 
Lapasque continued to play its melancholy trills. 

M. Dérônis entered in the meantime, and found 
Lucrèce and Laurent hypocritically leaning, the one 
over her desk, the other over his book, whose Greek 
characters seemed to blend and twist like a swarm of 
strange insects. Laurent, whom this hypocrisy ill be- 
came, rose after a few minutes, and, without daring to 
look at Lucrèce, seized the first pretext to escape. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Once in the street, the youth walked rapidly, as if 
to shake off the strange emotion that he felt. Lucréce's 
sudden embrace had bewitched him. Although it had 
come from an ugly girl, to whom he was indifferent, it 
was none the less an embrace ; and, while walking, he 
said to himself, with his poet Theocritus, that 
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Even a simple kiss has exquisite sweetness.' " 



He was at once delighted and ashamed of that first 
feminine caress. During the whole evening he felt the 
pressure at once warm and cool of Lucréce's lips ; and 
when, at last, he fell asleep, that sensation pursued him 
in"* his slumber. Only in his dream it was not the 
mouth of Mademoiselle Dérônis that he touched, but 
the timid, sweet lips of Valentine. 

The folly of Lucrèce had an effect that the poor 
girl little expected ; it increased Laurent's love for the 
little schoolgirl of the Papillon institution. Since that 
eventful afternoon in M. Dérôûis's office, Laurent felt 
himself emboldened. That caress of Mademoiselle Dé- 
rônis had been to him like a baptism of manhood. He 
was no longer a child, since he could inspire a woman 
with love. That single thought filled him with fresh 
audacity. Up to that time his love for Valentine had 
been a purely Platonic dream ; it was time to make it 
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pass from the cold region of ideality into the domain 
of reality. Laurent wished to be daring. An inex- 
pressible something incited him to declare his tender- 
ness to her who was the object of it. He had barely 
seen his beloved one two or three times at the church 
of St. Anthony, when the schoolgirls were filing under 
the organ at the hour of high mass, but he already 
knew her family name. She was called Valentine 
Maurin. As he no longer oared to return to the clerk's 
office, and as, consequently, he was deprived of the con- 
templation of the Papillon garden, he resolved to make 
amends to himself by writing to Valentine. For one 
week he scrawled drafts of letters, which he afterward 
tore up, and swallowed the pieces that nothing might 
betray him. At last, at the end of a week, he produced 
an epistle that seemed to him a perfect success. In 
this declaration, at once naive and ardent, he told this 
girl of fourteen how he had seen her for the first time ; 
on what occasion love had entered his heart, never 
again to leave it ; then came poetical effusions on the 
happiness of loving and of telling it to each other; and, 
lastly, the inevitable question, Was his love returned ? 
If his homage were disdained, he would suffer in si- 
lence. Otherwise, he besought "his adored Valen- 
tine" to answer him, and to tell him how he oould 
get speech of her. This masterpiece once finished, he 
copied it on a pretty sheet of sea-green letter-paper, 
and sealed it with fine perfumed wax in which there 
was gold-dust, and put it carefully in his pocket. 

But it was not enough to have written it ; it was 
necessary to find a way to get the letter to its address, 
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and it was no easy matter to introduce it into tbe strict 
Papillon school. After racking his brains thoroughly, 
Laurent at last hit on the following ingenious idea : 
At the entrance of the boarding-school stood an open- 
air fruit-vendor, well known by the schoolboys, and 
called Mother Tannier. In his childhood Laurent had 
often eyed her baskets full of cherries, plums, or med- 
lars, and often he had spent at the fruit-stall the 
sous that Aunt Sophie gave him. He knew that — 
thanks to her small trade! — the old woman had ac- 
cess to the boarding-school, where she sold candies 
and fruits to the girls during recess. Mother Tannier 
was the one he chose to be Love's messenger. For 
two days he prowled around her stall, feeling, with a 
beating heart, the letter that lay in the pocket of his 
jacket. He dared not speak, and withdrew, cursing 
his cowardice. At last, one Saturday evening, in the 
twilight, he screwed up his courage, approached the 
fruit-woman, and, slipping into her hand a two-franc 
piece — his whole fortune — he asked her if she would 
undertake to give a letter to " his cousin," who was a 
boarder at the school. 

Mother Tannier gave a smile that puckered up all 
the folds of her wrinkled skin and showed her toothless 
gums. At first she made some difficulties, but, never- 
theless, took the money, and promised at last to deliver 
the letter. 

"You understand, 9 ' said Laurent, in an uncertain 
voice, " you must give the letter only to Mademoiselle 
Valentine." 

"All right, little one," answered Mother Tannier, 
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with a grim " You can sleep in peace ; your commis- 
sion is done." 

In spite of that assurance, Laurent slept very ill, 
and awoke with a load on his conscience. The next 
day being Sunday, the holiday seemed to him of im- 
moderate length. He was wild to know if his letter 
had been delivered, and, at the same time, false shamo 
kept him from going back to the fruit-woman. On 
Monday morning, anxious and feverish, he went to 
school, heard nothing of what the professor said, and 
through the whole morning looked like a somnambulist. 
When he came back for the afternoon classes, it seemed 
to hinuthat some of the pupils under the porch looked 
at him in an ironical and tormenting manner. As they 
were crossing the court, one of his comrades approached, 
and whispered, abruptly : 

" So you have been writing to one of- the pupils of 
the Papillon boarding-school I " 

" Who told you so ? " asked Laurent, turning very 
pale. 

" It is the talk of the town. The eldest Mademoiselle 
Papillon is furious ! Mother Tannier had nothing better 
to do than to give her your letter. Ob, you are in a 
fine scrape ! " 

Laurent felt his knees giving away, and a cold per- 
spiration trickle down his spine. He entered the class 
haggard, his mouth dry, his throat contracted like that 
of a criminal who awaits his condemnation. That 
day they were construing Demosthenes. At the mo- 
ment that it was his turn to take up the lesson, the 
heavy, well-known step of the prinoipal was heard on 
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the stairs. Laurent had a presentiment that he was 
coming for him, and his voioe died away in his throat. 
The door was opened with a jerk, and the principal, his 
head thrown back and with a solemn aspect, advanced 
into the middle of the class, while the professor and 
scholars arose. 

"Gentlemen," began in a slow, dignified voice, the 
high functionary of the school, " I have just learned a 
scandal which has justly agitated the whole town. A 
pupil has had the impudence to write a ridiculous and 
unbecoming letter to a young girl belonging to one of 
the most honorable institutions in Juvigny. He did 
not hesitate to suborn a hireling to introduce into the 
school of the Demoiselles Papillon that impertinent 
letter, the fruit of a perverse and prematurely corrupt 
imagination. The oulprit must be punished. I will no 
longer tolerate the presence of a black sheep in the 
flock intrusted to my care. Monsieur Husson, go! 
You are expelled from the school, and I shall inform 
your family of the fact." 

With an indignant gesture the principal at the 
same time pointed to the wide-open door. Without 
taking time to gather together his books, Laurent 
rushed into the corridor and disappeared. 

At the end of fifteen minutes, and without exact- 
ly knowing how he got there, he found himself sit- 
ting on the platform of the old chateau. So that was 
the result of his folly: the treacherous fruit-woman 
had betrayed him. Valentine had not received his 
letter. He was to become the laughing-stock of the 
town, and, as a climax, he was expelled from school 
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Expelled ! It was then the period of reaction that fol" 
lowed the coup d'etat. The universities were attacked 
by the ecclesiastic establishments, and Laurent perfect- 
ly understood that they would be pitiless to a pupil 
who so opportunely offered a handle to their accusers. 
What would become of him ? — and how would he dare 
to show himself at home ? With what sort of coun- 
tenance would he brave the anathema of' Mademoiselle 
Constance, the tears of Aunt Sophie, and the terrible 
anger of Father Husson ? 

And yet he must go back, were it only to reassure 
Mademoiselle Sophie, who would suffer mortal anguish 
if she did not see him return. Had it not been for that 
consideration, Laurent would have instantly fled from 
Juvigny, at the risk of passing the night in the woods. 
After an hour's meditation, he grew firmer, reflecting 
that it was better to know his fate at once, and went 
straight down to the bakery. When he crossed the 
threshold of the back shop, the first thing that met his 
eyes was his sea-green letter in the hands of Father 
Husson, who was reading it aloud to the two scandal- 
ized aunts. 

" Here you are ! " said the baker, interrupting his 
reading. "Are you not ashamed to show yourself 
here after the villanies you have committed, and after 
they have flung you out of the school-door like rot- 
ten fruit ! " 

Laurent, biting his pale lips, and burying his hands 
in the pockets of his jacket, turned away his eyes, and 
received that first shock in silence. Exasperated by 
this impassibility, Memmie Husson then overwhelmed 
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him with the hardest words and the bitterest sarcasms^ 
He reproached him with the bread he had eaten, the 
money that had been spent to keep him at school. His 
aunts had succeeded finely ! Instead of throwing away 
all that good money, they would have done better to 
have followed his advice, and apprenticed the rascal to 
a weaver or rope-maker. But, no ; they wanted to make 
a gentleman of him ! — they were always blind about 
that child of ill-luck—" 

"Husson," interrupted poor Aunt Sophie, her 
eyes filled with tears, " Husson, stop, I beseech you I " 

i6 Peace I " interrupted the baker. " I want no one's 
advice, and I will say what I have to say. — And you, 
vagabond, listen!' 3 

Laurent cast a furtive glance at Father Husson, 
and saw him take from the mantelpiece an octavo vol- 
ume with red and blue edges. 

" Look at this book," he continued ; " this is the 
code — it is the law ; it gives me rights over you that I 
am very glad to make known to you." 

He opened the book at a page he had turned 
down, and read slowly, emphasizing each word, that pas- 
sage under the heading, " About Paternal Authority : " 

"'Article 375. The father who has very serious 
cause for dissatisfaction about his children's conduct, 
shall have the following means of correction : 

" ' From the age of sixteen to his majority, the father 
may demand the imprisonment of his child for a period 
not longer than six months,' " etc. 

Laurent, terrified, turned around involuntarily, to 
see if there was not already a gendarme in the shop. 
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" You understand ? " continued Husson. " I could 
have you locked up in the town prison. But I would 
have to pay for your board there, and I have no money 
to lose." 

He placed the code upon the table, made a pause, 
as if to prolong the agony of the culprit, and con- 
tinued, assuming a mocking and phlegmatic tone : 

"To-morrow morning you will enter, as appren- 
tice, the shop of Fleuriselle, in the Rue Entre-Deux- 
Ponts, who consents to take you for board and lodg- 
ing. We shall see if you will find a way of being ex- 
pelled from that house." 

Laurent threw back his head, and was about to re- 
ply, when a beseeching look from Aunt Sophie closed 
his lips. 

"That is well understood, is it ? " cried the baker. 
" Now let him go up to his room, and leave him there." 

The poor youth went slowly up to his attic. Be- 
fore he reached the top of the stairs his resolution 
was taken — rather die a dog at the corner of a street, 
than endure the insult of that apprenticeship to a 
grocer. Ideas of flight came back to his mind, and with 
them the recollection of the last words that his god- 
father had addressed to him on the evening of the ball. 
They were engraved on his memory. He had often 
repeated them to himself — whenever Memmie Hus- 
son's harshness made him suffer too much. Why should 
he not go to M. de Rosières ? Les Islettes was only 
ten miles from Juvigny. The road was easy, and it 
would be the affair of a day. 

At seven o'clock Aunt Constance brought him his 
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supper, without opening her lips. He only ate part of 
it, and wrapped up the rest in a newspaper. Night 
came. Nine o'clock struck from the clock-tower. At 
ten o'clock he heard Husson shoot the bolts in the 
shop,. and go to bed in a little room adjoining the ba- 
kery ; then his aunts went up into their rooms, and 
silence reigned over the sleeping house. Only the 
crickets in the oven-room continued to watch and chirp. 
Laurent, before nightfall, had scribbled in haste a few 
words, by which he informed Aunt Sophie of his reso- 
lution, and begged her to keep it secret. About two 
in the morning he slipped off his shoes, took his bundle, 
and crept with great precaution down the staircase 
with its creaking steps. When he came to the second 
floor, he paused before Mademoiselle Sophie's door, 
slipped his note under it, sent a kiss to his dear aunt, 
then continued his descent, pausing at every step. 
When he got to the court, he listened. Memmie Hus- 
son was sleeping, and his snores were audible through 
the partition. 

There was no use thinking of going out by the 
shop-door, the bell of which would have roused the 
whole house. Laurent slipped gently into the stable, 
at the end of which a window, closed by a shutter, 
opened into the Bue des Juifs. He half-opened the 
old window covered with cobwebs, pushed back the 
rusty bolt, and jumped out. Not a soul in the street ! 
He sat down on a step and put on his shoes, looked 
at the sky sparkling between the sharp gables of the 
houses, and sent one last thought to the adored Val- 
entine, for whom he was suffering this hard trial. 
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Then, with a rapid pace, he gained the suburbs, and 
left the city. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The church clock at Les Islettes had just struck 
eight, and in the drawing-room of M. de Rosières, at 
Bois-des-Penses, the timepiece, incrusted with copper, 
which dated from the days of King Stanislas, was in 
the act of reechoing, for the second time, the eight sil- 
very notes from the steeple. The sun had disappeared 
behind the forest, but the reflections from his setting 
illuminated with a dying light the wainscoting of the 
drawing-room, where panels of brown walnut-wood 
framed hunting and rural scenes by Yard, a painter 
whose highly-colored works still adorn many an old 
dwelling of the Barrois. Not far from the windows, 
seated at a backgammon-table, M. de Rosières was 
finishing a game with the proprietress of the glass- 
works of the Petites Islettes, Mademoiselle Bastienne 
de Fierbois. Through the open sashes the last sounds 
of evening reached the very depths of the drawing- 
room, while the two players, their heads bent over the 
table, shook their dice-boxes, whence the dice escaped 
with a sharp sound. 

Mademoiselle de Fierbois was a stout personage of 
fifty-five, built like a man, with a masculine voice, large 
features, thick eyebrows, and a slight moustache on her 
upper lip. Her gray hair, arranged à la diable^ fell 
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here and there in long wisps upon her sunburnt neck ; 
her dress of woolen stuff, cut after an antique pattern, 
set off in its simplicity the robust framework of her 
tall form, shaped like a pruning-hook, and her long, 
bony arms. Mademoiselle Bastienne was a strong- 
minded woman. She was the sole director of her glass- 
works, managing her workmen with glance and ges- 
ture, rising at dawn and superintending herself her 
loads of wood in the clearings, where she might be met 
in all weathers, her skirts tucked up to her knees, and 
her feet protected by great hunting-boots. When quite 
a child she had acted as godmother to the marquis, 
and she had bestowed upon him the affection of an 
elder sister — an attachment which M. de Rosières re- 
spectfully returned. 

The marquis had grown old. He was no longer the 
brilliant cavalier of the fancy ball at Juvigny. Eight 
years had passed since that event, when M. de Ro- 
sières, as may be remembered, was already hard on to 
forty ; and at that period of life eight more years pro- 
duce a notable change. The marquis had taken to 
staying at home, and had become fond of a country- 
life. No longer dandified, letting all his beard grow, 
he arose late, slept muoh, and had four meals a day. 
By following this mode of life he had become stouter, 
and his features had grown coarser ; a slight eruption 
— that affection of full-blooded temperaments — had 
spread over his cheeks and his Bourbon nose a red net- 
work, like the veining of vine-leaves empurpled by 
autumn. 

" Godson, you are beaten," said Mademoiselle de 
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Fierbois, announcing her last throw ; " will you have 
your revenge ? " 

M. de Rosières threw his dice-box pettishly upon 
the table. 

" Not 1 1 " he cried. " To the deuce with backgam- 
mon 1 I do not know what is the matter with my fin- 
gers this evening." 

He walked two or three times up and down the 
room. It had become quite dark. The old housekeep- 
er, Ambroisine, brought in the lamp. The marquis 
scolded her because the wick was charred, and sent 
her back to the kitchen with an oath. 

" Godson," repeated Mademoiselle Bastienne, who 
had drawn her knitting from her vast pocket, and was 
unwinding her ball of yarn, " you are cross this even- 
ing ; what pin has pricked you ? " 

" I went to Neufeur to see my sister, Madame de 
Brieulles, and she exasperated me with her lamenta- 
tions about her son Sainte-Marie." 

" Ah I oh I " said Mademoiselle de Fierbois, stick- 
ing a knitting-needle in her hair; "and what is he 
going to do, that fellow ? " 

" He is on the high-road to become a Capuchin, if 
they do not look out," said M. de Rosières, sud- 
denly giving rein to his ill-humor. "Can any one 
imagine such a Knight of the Woful Countenance? 
Instead of working gallantly at his studies, and hav- 
ing a good time, as is natural at his age, behold, 
he writes us jérémiades I The gentleman pretends 
that he is not fitted to live in the world, and asks 
permission to enter Saint Sulpice. That distresses 
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bis mother, who splits my head with her lamenta- 
tions. I told her she had just got what she deserved, 
for bringing up her son as a molly-coddle. She took 
that ill of me, and so we parted in anger. Now, con- 
fess, godmother, such things never happen to anybody 
but me. I have but one nephew. I dream of marry- 
ing him, and of making of him the staff of my old age, 
and behold ! he gets it into his head to assume the 
cassock» Now, what have you to say ? " 

"I say," replied Mademoiselle Bastienne, "that 
there is some good in the cassock, and that he might 
do worse." 

" Hey ? " exclaimed the marquis, turning suddenly, 
and coming to plant himself, like an interrogation- 
mark, before the old maid. "You think that my 
nephew, Sainte-Marie, has common sense ? " 

"I think, my dear fellow, that a good priest is 
better than a stupid husband, such as we see so often. 
Your nephew, Sainte-Marie, in spite of all his intelli- 
gence, is awkward, shy, and not at all agreeable to 
ladies ; besides which, he is round-shouldered, and far 
from handsome." 

" I confess," answered the marquis, ruefully, " that 
he does not take after the Rosières. He is a regular 
Brieulles." 

" Well, my boy, a young man that looks like your 
nephew runs great risks in marrying, and Sainte-Marie 
proves that he is a sensible fellow in wishing to take 
orders." 

" Morbleu I " cried M. de Rosières ; « according to 
this fine reasoning, my patrimony will go to the 
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Church, and will serve to endow a congregation. Do 
you think that is pleasant ? I would rather bequeath 
my fortune to a foundling hospital ] " 

" Your sins have found you out, you scamp I All 
would never have happened, if, instead of running 
in your youth, you had married some good woman, 
bad reared up around you a race of healthy, well- 
little Rosières." 

Well, godmother, you who preach matrimony so 
, why did you never get married P " 
Oh, it was different with me I " sighed the old 
L "I was left an orphan with three little brothers 
ree mouths to be filled. I was neither rich nor 
■y — which was not very tempting. Besides, I had 
ime to think of marriage while I was working 
r at the glass-works to pay for the education of 
poys. But you, who had no such excuses, squan- 
i your youth, and to-day you lament it." 
Hum 1 " said the marquis, sitting down opposite 
odmother ; " there is some truth in what you say. 
so it is : when we are young, we think that youth 
Last forever — that the locks will never grow gray — 
women will love us always. Ah, if we could but 
ack and begin again! " 

I. de Rosières became suddenly silent. His el- 
: dropped on the arms of his chair; his -head lean- 
brward, he looked dreamily toward the open win- 
It seemed as if he saw there all the follies of 
ife passing before him. He bad reached that time 
e when one sees that one is getting old, and when 
;y girls no longer turn their heads when one 
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passes near them. He was thinking, not without 
melancholy, that gay and active new-comers had taken 
his place at the table of pleasure. He was now left 
shivering at the door, and the guests paid no more at- 
tention to him than to a beggar prowling before the 
windows and ogling the roast meat. The silence in 
the room was only broken by the clicking of Made- 
moiselle Bastienne's knitting-needles, the heavy whir- 
ring of moths around the lamp, and the humming of 
the spinning-wheel of Ambroisine, who, after having 
put away the dishes, had installed herself with her 
spindle in the ante-room. Occasionally the cool breath 
of evening brought, with the odors of spring-time, the 
songs of the nightingales, celebrating, in their way, 
their short hours of youth. Monsieur de Rosières lis- 
tened to them, uttering sighs, and for the first time, 
perhaps, this gay voluptuary, with hi» matter-of-fact 
mind and small inclination for reverie, felt himself car- 
ried away in an elegiac current. This did not last 
long. The marquis was not a man to steep himself to 
the ears in melancholy ; his natural light-heartedness 
gained the upper hand. He fanned himself, as if to dis- 
perse the vague sadness that surrounded him, and, 
snapping his fingers, "Pshaw!" said he; "you see, 
godmother, fidelity was not one of my virtues, and I 
should have made a bad husband. Do not let us think 
about it any more. I would rather begin another 
game. Will you give me my revenge ? " 

" Very willingly," replied Mademoiselle Bastienne, 
utting aside her knitting. 

They took their seats at the card-table, and the 
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dice began to rattle once more over the surface of the 
old draught-board of ebony inlaid with ivory*. 

"Two!" announced Mademoiselle de Fierbois. 
"AmbesasP* 

"A fine affair!" replied the marquis. "Ambesasin 
primis est signum perditionis. But you do not know 
Latin, godmother." 

As he finished speaking, a timid ring was heard at 
the bell of the garden-gate, and the dogs began to 
bark in the kennel. " Eh ! " said he, " some one is 
ringing!» He opened the parlor-door. «Ambroisine, 
go and see who is at the gate." 

While the dogs barked violently, Mademoiselle Bas- 
tienne had laid down her dice-box, and the marquis be- 
gan to pace backward and forward in the room. At the 
end of two minutes, Ambroisine's shrill voice rose from 
the court: "Sir," she said, "it is a young man, who 
wants to speak to you." 

" He chooses his hour well," murmured the mar- 
quis, and, leaning from the window, he cried : " Who is 
this boy?" 

At this question a young and somewhat husky 
voice answered, from the darkness of the court : 

"It is I, godfather!" 

" Eh I —who are you ? " 

" Laurent Husson." 

M. de Rosières started, and felt himself turn pale. 
" Show him up, Ambroisine," he said, in a softened tone. 

Mademoiselle de Fierbois had risen, and was open- 
ing her eyes widely, looking at M. de Rosières, who 
had resumed his walk to hide his agitation. "So 
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you have a godson, too I " she said. " This is some- 
thing new!" 

The marquis did not answer, and, while pacing, 
snorted like a nervous horse. An instant afterward 
the door opened, and Ambroisine pushed into the 
parlor poor Laurent, who was by no means at his 
ease, and was brushing his felt-hat violently with his 
fingers. The ten miles he had walked had put him 
into a piteous plight. His shoes were soiled, his 
clothes white with dust; he seemed worn-out, and his 
pale lips betrayed fatigue and uneasiness. However, 
under the coating of dust, he did not look very badly, 
and his great, clear, beautiful eyes gave forth a light 
that made one forget the disorder of his toilet. Made- 
moiselle de Fierbois, who was staring him out of coun- 
tenance, could not help saying aloud to M. de Rosières : 

" He is a pretty boy 1 He looks like what you were 
at his age." 

Laurent looked with surprise at this robust person, 
whose masculine ways and mustache made him think 
of Aunt Constance ; but there was so much kindness in 
Mademoiselle Bastienne's big eyes, that he felt promptly 
reassured When Ambroisine had disappeared, he sum- 
moned up his courage, and, addressing M. de Rosières, 
who was contemplating him without speaking: 

"It is I, godfather," he repeated. " I came to you, 
because I cannot stay any longer at home, where they 
abuse me." 

" They abused you I " cried the marquis, at last. 
"It was not your Aunt Sophie, I suppose?" 

€i Oh, no I she has always been good to me," an- 
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swered Laurent, suddenly breaking out into sobs. " It 
was my father." 

The marquis stifled a tremendous oath, while Made- 
moiselle Bastienne made Laurent sit down in an arm- 
chair, and patted him on the cheek in friendly fashion 
to calm him. 

" And you remembered me, all alone ? " pursued M. 
de Rosières. " But you have never seen me since — " 

" Since the ball at the prefecture 1 " cried Laurent. 
44 But I did not forget you ; I remembered what you said 
to me, and I often thought of you." 

44 Ah I ah 1 " said the marquis, visibly pleased, " and 
you came to me with confidence ? " 

44 Yes. Perhaps it was very audacious on my part 
but I hoped that you would give me a kind word and 
some good advice." 

44 And if you had not found me, or if I had refused 
to receive you ? " 

44 1 would have gone away as I had come." 

44 Indeed ! How did you come ? " 

44 On foot — asking my way at every village." 

44 On foot — ten miles ! " cried Mademoiselle de Fier- 
bois. 44 You have stout legs, little boy ! And perhaps, 
too, your heart supplied your dinner ! I am sure he is 
starving, while you are loading him down with ques- 
tions. That is just like men ! Give him his supper, 
and you can question him afterward." 

44 Ambroisine I " cried the marquis, in stentorian 
tones, 44 a knife and fork, ham, chicken — bring every- 
thing you can find in the larder. Come, be quick about 
it!" 
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Ashamed of not having had suoh a brilliant idea of 
his own accord, M. de Rosières hastened to the kitchen 
himselfl He returned, bearing in his arms half of 
a meat-pie, a roll, and a bottle of claret. When the 
table was spread, the marquis placed a slice of the pie 
on his godson's plate, while Mademoiselle * Bastienne 
poured out some wine. 

" Now fall to, my boy ! " he said. " I will wait upon 
you." 

It was high time. Laurent, who had lived all day 
upon the piece of bread brought from the bakery, was 
beginning to grow faint in his chair; so his seventeen- 
year-old appetite speedily disposed of the slice of pie. 
On either side of the round table, M. de Rosières and 
Mademoiselle Bastienne watched, smilingly, the mouth- 
fulls disappear in a twinkling; and the old maid and 
the old bachelor felt quite delighted at having this youth 
to pet and to wait upon. 

"So," continued the marquis, filling in his turn 
Laurent's glass, "you left Juvigny without giving 
warning? The baker must have looked green when 
he found his bird flown. Why did he ill-treat you, 
that hatchet-faced baker's man?" 

" Because I had been expelled from school" 

" The deuce !— expelled ! You had been up to some 
fine prank — laughed at your teacher, or thrashed an ush- 
er — eh, my boy ? " 

" No," answered Laurent, blushing, u it was not 
that", 

"How now!" said M. de Rosières, knitting his 
brows. " What was it, then ? Confess frankly. Since 
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you have come to me, I must know what to think about 
your conduct and your honor." 

" Oh ! " cried Laurent, in a tone of wounded pride, 
" I have done nothing dishonorable, only it is hard to 
tell," and he blushed scarlet. 

" Come," said the marquis, " no false shame I Here ! 
take a chicken-wing ; that will give you strength." 

" Stop I " exclaimed Mademoiselle Bastienne, " you 
are stuffing him now, after haying made him fast. See 
here, my boy : take breath, and recover yourself. Your 
adventure must be a state secret." 

" It is not a secret," retorted Laurent, to whom the 
claret was restoring courage, " but — " He drew him- 
self up with a dignified air, and added, with great 
seriousness : " I would not wish to compromise, by an 
indiscretion, the person who unwittingly is concerned 
in this affair — a young girl who — " 

" Ha I ha I " interrupted Mademoiselle Bastienne, 
raising toward him a threatening finger. " Look me in 
the face I I wager that there is some love in your story I " 

a "Well, yes," answered Laurent, turning as red as 
a poppy; and, with downcast eyes and all in a breath, 
he told briefly the adventure of the letter addressed 
to the boarder of the demoiselles Papillon. 

The marquis rubbed his hands and held his sides. 

"Ah, the rascal!" he cried, rising. "So they" 
sent you away for that ? — the numskulls ! I should have 
awarded you a prize of excellence 1 " 

" Will you hold your tongue, you good-for-noth- 
ing ! " said Mademoiselle de Bastienne, pinching his 
arm. " Those are fine principles 1 " She drew M. de 
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Rosières aside, and added : " Look here ! your godson 
is precocious. He is following in your footsteps, you 
scapegrace I " 

"That is just what pleases me in him !" rejoined 
M. de Rosières, leaning his elbow on the window-sill. 
" If only my whining nephew had been like him ! But, 
no; instead of blood, it is holy-water that that Sainte- 
Marie has in his veins — " 

"Enough, Voltairian!" interrupted Mademoiselle 
Bastienne, scandalized. 

During this time the moist warmth of the room, 
and extreme fatigue, had gently put Laurent to sleep, 
and his heavy head had fallen on the back of the arm- 
chair. His long, sweeping lashes cast a shadow on his 
rosy cheeks, and his half-open lips displayed his white, 
even teeth. 

"Why, he is asleep I" murmured the marquis, 
turning his head toward the table. 

" He is as pretty as a pink, that boy ! " answered 
Mademoiselle Bastienne, in a tone of naive admiration. 

"What shall we do with him?" asked the mar- 
quis, once more thoughtful. 

"For the present, there is only one thing to do: 
that is, to put him to bed," replied Mademoiselle de 
Fierbois. 

" You are right, godmother. I will go and tell 
Ambroisine to make up the bed in the blue-room." 

M. de Rosières went out on tip-toe. When he 
came back, the room was ready, and, without disturb- 
ing Laurent, the marquis and Mademoiselle Bastienne 
prepared to carry him up-stairs in his arm-chair. At the 
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first shake, the youth half-opened his eyes, saw in the 
light the two smiling faces of his godfather and the 
old maid, murmured one or two inarticulate words, and 
let his sleepy head fall on one side. Once housed in 
the blue-room, Mademoiselle de Fierbois left M. de 
Rosières to undress his godson ; she put on her hood, lit 
her lantern, took up in the ante-room the oaken stick 
that served her as a cane, and went back in solitude to 
the glass-factory of the Petites Mettes. 



CHAPTER VIL 

The next morning, while Laurent was sleeping 
soundly in the great four-post bed in the blue-room, M. 
de Rosières, his nose in the air and his hands clasped 
under his coat-tails, was pacing his summer-house, 
thinking over the incident of the day before. This god- 
son, who suddenly had fallen from the clouds, was go- 
ing to seriously disturb the quietude of his bachelor 
existence. In the first place, it was certain that the 
sister of the marquis, Madame de Brieulles, solely occu- 
pied with the interest of her son, Sainte-Marie, would 
look with an unfavorable eye upon the introduction of 
this youth into the house of Bois des Penses. Then 
he would have to settle with the Hussons. Although 
Laurent had not had reason to praise the baker, he 
was yet a minor ; he could not be taken away from his 
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natural family without obtaining the consent of Mem- 
mie Husson, and without entering on a disagreeable 
correspondence with him. That was not all. Even sup- 
posing the baker gave the marquis full powers, what 
was to be done with Laurent ? It was impossible to 
allow him to live in idleness at Les Islettes. It would 
be necessary to create a position for him, and to help 
him to make his way in the world. The marquis 
shrank somewhat from the idea of assuming all those 
responsibilities, which alarmed his old-bachelor selfish- 
ness. On the other hand, he could not think of send- 
ing Laurent back to Juvigny. Apart from the fact 
that the young man did not seem inclined to lend him- 
self to it, M. de Rosières was indignant at the mere 
thought of such a piece of cruelty. In the depths of 
his conscience, the marquis felt himself bound to give 
aid and protection to this child, who had come to take 
refuge under his roof. Besides, Laurent pleased him, 
and a whole chain of mysterious causes attached him 
to the youth, whose look, and the sound of whose 
voice, had from the first moment touohed him deeply. 

"Zounds ! " said he to himself, "it would be a fine 
thing if I let slip the best opportunity I have ever had 
to show myself a man of heart and a man of my word ! 
This child believed in my promises ; he must not be 
taken in, like a lark in a trap. I shall keep him ; my 
sister can think what she pleases about it." 

Thereupon the marquis went up into his room and 
set to work to write to Mademoiselle Sophie Husson. 
That letter must have embarrassed M. de Rosières, for 
he rewrote it several times, and was just finishing it, 
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when Ambroisine came to announce that breakfast was 
ready. The marquis found his godson in the dining- 
room, in the act of examining the portraits of the Ro- 
sières, that were hanging against the wall. 

"Well, my boy," he cried, slapping him on the 
shoulder in friendly fashion, "have you had a good 
sleep ? Have you a keen appetite ? We will have 
our breakfast first, and then we will talk seriously." 

When they had breakfasted, M. de Rosières took his 
guest into the garden, whose flower-decked terraces 
overlooked the valley. Laurent had not eyes enough 
to admire everything: the flower-beds, where irises, 
peonies, and tulips, displayed their brilliant colors; 
the smoking chimneys of the villages, and the wooded 
horizons of the Argonne, that extended as far as the 
eye could reach. He drank in eagerly the country-air, 
and was in ecstasies on hearing the songs of the birds. 

" What a beautiful country ! " he murmured, en- 
thusiastically. 

" Do you think so ? I will show it to you in detail, 
one of these days ; but at present we have more im- 
portant things to occupy us. I wrote to your Aunt 
Sophie that I would keep you with me." 

" Thank you, godfather I " 

"You are a big boy now; you must be over seven- 
teen, and we must think about your future. How far 
advanced were you in your studies ? " 

Laurent replied that he was finishing his rhetoric, 
and expected to present himself at the baccalaureate 
the following year. 

"Very good ! You must first graduate; then you 
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shall tell me what profession you wish to choose. As 
soon as I have received the answer from jour aunt, I 
will take you to Paris and put you in a good school, 
and you shall not come back here until you are quite 
a man." 

Laurent flung his arms around the neck of the mar- 
quis ; the latter embraced him warmly. Then they went 
together to pay a visit to Mademoiselle Bastienne de 
Fierbois. 

Two days after, the answer from Mademoiselle 
Sophie arrived. M. de Rosières did not read it to Lau- 
rent, but he told him briefly that Memmie Husson 
would consent to everything, and gave him a little 
note, the ink of which was blurred and paled in places, 
indicating that it had been cried over while being 
written. Mademoiselle Sophie advised Laurent to be 
a better boy, always to behave himself well, and she 
ended by sending him her dearest love. Mademoiselle 
de Fierbois undertook to prepare and have made the 
outfit of the godson. As soon as everything was ready, 
the marquis and Laurent took the coach for Chalons, 
and the next morning they arrived in Paris. 

From that moment a new existence began for Lau- 
rent. At first came the surprises of Paris : the tumult 
of the great, populous streets ; the bustle of the boule- 
vards, blazing with light at nightfall ; the excitement 
of the theatre ; the feeling of solitude in the midst of 
a crowd. Then came the studious days at the Lyceum. 
The intelligence of the young provincial lad assumed 
a very different aspect and aim by contact with the 
Parisian intellects, so wide-awake, so restless, so keen- 
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ly sharpened. He found himself ready for the ordeal 
of the baccalaureate much more quickly than he had 
expected. M. de Rosières, informed of it, hastened to 
Paris, and busied himself with the formalities that pre- 
cede the examination. He had brought his godson's 
birth-certificate, and he was so persistent in placing it 
with his own hands at the secretary's office of the Sor- 
bonne, that Laurent was puzzled, remembering the 
mysterious conversation of Aunt Sophie with the priest 
at Juvigny, when he was required to produce his bap- 
tismal certificate for his first communion. That exami- 
nation was a memorable date for Laurent, who long 
remembered the hour of anguish that he passed be- 
tween the written translations and the oral examina- 
tions, in that great court of the Sorbonne, whose moss- 
grown stones he trod with feverish steps. At last 
he was received, and his triumphant godfather took 
him into the sunny garden of the Luxembourg. They 
dined alone together at the restaurant Caron; then, at 
dessert, M. de Rosières, while sipping a glass of Bur- 
gundy, said to his godson : 

" Now you are a graduate, which is all very well ; 
but what profession are you going to choose ? Will 
you be a lawyer? It is said that in these days it is a 
profession that leads to everything. For my part, I do 
not like talkers much, but I do not wish to influence 
you." 

And, as Laurent declared that he had no great in- 
clination for the quibbles of the law, the marquis con- 
tinued : 

"Do you know what I should do in your place? 
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I would study medicine. The old physician at Les 
Islettes will soon go to join his patients; the place is 
a good one, and I would not be sorry to be oared for 
by you in my old age." 

" Medicine be it, then I " answered Laurent, gayly. 
" I prefer that." 

A few days later, the marquis went to the office of 
the secretary of the Medical School, to carry out the 
required formalities; then he installed his godson in 
a small room on the Rue Madame, gave him the first 
quarter of his allowance, and went back to Les Islettes. 

Five years rolled away — five rich years of youth, 
with well-filled days and studious evenings. Laurent 
had grown a handsome fellow, with a frank and manly 
face, a keen, healthy mind, an elegant, supple, and ro- 
bust figure ; his dark eyes were bright and laughing ; 
his lips, full of young, fresh blood, seemed like two 
cherries through his curly beard. Although he did npt 
lead a monastic existence, and though he was some- 
times met in joyous company at Robinson's or Bullier's, 
he had a will strong enough to reduce to a proper al- 
lowance his taste for pleasure; he knew when to stop, 
and never allowed lounging to encroach on his work- 
ing hours. After an examination, he was admitted as 
a boarder at La Charité, and from that time forward he 
was classed among the industrious students who gave 
great promise. In the course of those years of study 
he returned but once to Juvigny, for the consoription. 
He alighted at the hotel. Memmie Husson, when in- 
formed of his arrival, let him know that he was by no 
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lirous of seeing Mm again; but Aunt Sophie 
in the early morning to embrace him, and 
not leave each other all day. The morning 
is aunt brought Laurent good fortune; he 
ucky number, and was able to return, freed 
nxiety, to his medical studies, 
ç this time, at Les Islettes, the weeks rolled 
tgular, Blow, and monotonous, as the drops of 
t fall from a roof. The marquis hunted, ate 
aily meals, grew stouter, scolded Ambroisine, 
■. evening played cards with Mademoiselle Bas- 
rhat his sister might leave him in peace, he 
nted to remonstrate with his nephew, Sainte- 
id his lectures, joined to the entreaties of 
le Brieulles, had determined the young man 
ice his idea of ecclesiastic celibacy. He 
jied in melancholy mood to Neuf our, to his 
iid the marquis was doing his best to find him 
long the heiresses of the neighborhood — an 
il task, and one that severely tried the pa- 
M. de Rosières ; for the young Sainte-Marie 
oiable, and his morose humor did not make 
oer easy to dispose of. 

iarquis derived his only consolation from the 
his godson. Whenever he reoeived one, it 
' of sunshine at Bois des Penses, and Ambroi- 
felt the effects of it, blessed the hours when 
au brought the mail. In the evening, before 
j his game, M. de Rosières read aloud to Ma- 
3 de Fierbois the epistle of his godson, and 
ig invariably ended by this reflection: 
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44 There, that fellow is a man ! He would not re- 
spond, like an ass, to the advances of such a pretty girl 
as Berthe Fontenille ! Deuce take such chicken-livered 
fellows ! " 

Toward the end of the summer of 1855, one fine 
evening, Mademoiselle de Fierbois was greeted on her 
entrance into the house by an exclamation from M. de 
Rosières, who was capering around, waving a letter in 
his hand. 

"Godmother," he cried, "Laurent has passed for 
a doctor! I hope you will give him your custom. 
He will come to us in four days. Hurrah 1 I feel in- 
clined to dance 1 " He caught his old neighbor by the 
hands, humming the first measures of a minuet by 
Exaudet : "Tra-la-la I Tra-la-la ! Tra-la-la ! " and did 
so well, that she finally danced gravely with him, to 
Ambroisine's intense amazement. 

Two days later, at sunset, the coach from Chalons 
to Verdun stopped suddenly before descending the hill 
of Biesme, and a traveler, who' was no other than 
Laurent, jumped from the roof. It was the beginning 
of August, the very day before St. Laurent's day, and 
the young man, who wished to surprise his godfather, 
had hastened his trip, so as to arrive in time for the 
marqinVs birthday. 

He did not stop to contemplate the magnificent 
sight that at this hour was presented by the forest of 
Argonne, half-veiled in the warm mists of the setting 
sun; he turned to the left, into a path that led to the 
house of Bois des Penses, and entered M. de Rosières's 
grounds through the gate of the orchard. Expecting 
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i his godfather still at table, and gathering a 
et, to the detriment of the rose-bushes he met 
i way, he was creeping softly toward one of the 
of the old house, when he heard the sound of 
in the billiard-room. He happened just then to 
jind a screen of raspberry-bushes that masked 
! the windows ; he paused, listened, and his curi- 
fras soon so keenly excited by what was going 
the room, that he no longer thought of moving. 
vanccd cautiously nearer the raspberry-bushes, 
etween the branches his gaze plunged into the 
>r of the room. 

>t far from the window a young girl was seated 
arrow horse-hair sofa, and conversing with a per- 
;cupicd in pushing absently the balls around on 
een cloth of the billiard-table. As well as Lau- 
suld judge through the foliage, the young person 
tanning; from the assurance of her tone and the 
Tace of her movements, it was evident that she 
o longer at the age of a timid schoolgirl and 
te. She seemed to be about twenty-two or three, 
tall, well-rounded without being too stout, she 
white skin, thick, dark hair, blue eyes, elon- 
and sleepy, under coaxing lids. Her red lips, 
were rather thin, smiled often ; but that myste- 
ind sardonic smile had something treacherous in 
er light dress fell in long folds around her ; the 
list displayed, under a gauze fichu, very lovely 
era and a well-formed bust, of which a red rose, 
jally placed, accentuated the dazzling fairness, 
lliard- player contrasted by his appearance as well 
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as by his dress with this pretty maiden. Small, thin, 
clad in black from head to foot in spite of the season, he 
had round shoulders, awkward manners, and hesitating 
gestures. His olive complexion, sunken eyes, and drawn 
features, made him look older than his actual age. 
His close-shaven, suffering, and melancholy face lacked 
charm, but not distinction; his intelligent brow, his 
glance, at once piercing and inscrutable, attracted at- 
tention, and indicated that under that frail envelope 
there was an interesting individuality. 

The conversation between the two speakers was 
interrupted by frequent pauses. The young girl was 
addressing mischievous questions to her companion, 
which the latter answered in a brief and embarrassed 
manner. At the moment Laurent reached the rasp* 
berry-bushes, she said, waving her fan impatiently : 

" What a charming man your uncle is 1 He is still 
as gay as a young man, in spite of his fifty years. 
Why did he never marry ? " 

" I do not know, mademoiselle. 9 ' 

"It was not for lack of opportunities, for it is said 
that he was a great lady-killer." 

The brilliant balls clicked violently. The player 
blushed, and darted a morose glance toward the sofa. 

" It is true," said the young girl, curling her mock- 
ing lip, " that you ought not to know anything about 
those stories — you, who only busy yourself with holy 
and serious things." 

"You think me very backward, do you not, Ma- 
demoiselle Fontenille ? " he replied, and in the tone of 
his harsh voice there was a mixture of pity and vexation. 
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'Not at all; it is yon who, on tbc contrary, most 
e me »erj forward for my age. Confess npon 

conscience, Monsieur Sainte-Marie, that I scandal- 
ou!" 

Since yon appeal to my conscience, permit me to 
r to you, that concerning certain questions, a young 
in my opinion, ought to be, if not absolutely ig- 
nt, at least wisely reserved." 
list is to say, hypocrisy suits us better than 
aies». Is it from your books of theology that you 
i those fine things ? " 
ainte- Marie bit his lips. 

Excuse me," he replied, "you give my words a 
dug that they do not possess. One may be re- 
>d without being hypocritical." 
[ademoiselle Fontenille stifled a yawn behind her 
" That is too deep for me. I will ask my con- 
r about it," Then she added, with a light laogb, 
bich some sharp notes mingled : "All that I grant 
lat we are having a conversation that does not 
our age, and that we should have done better to 
gone and joined our relatives in the garden." 
ainte-Marie doubtless understood how unamiable 
id been, for he pushed the balls quickly away on 
rreen baize, and, approaching Mademoiselle Fon- 
le, said, " Forgive me ! " 

he raised her long lashes, and darted at the young 
a glance at once astonished and ironical. 
Why?" she asked. 

Because I feel that I bore yon. I have lived very 
in the world, and I do not speak its language well." 
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" One only talks well about the things one loves/ 9 
she replied, with a slight frown ; " and you not only 
hate the world, but you despise it," 

" You mistake," he said, in a saddened voice ; " on 
the contrary, I try to understand it, since I must live 
in it. I would like to imbue myself with its customs 
and its tastes, and I see what a hard task that is for 
those who begin it too late, I am irritated at feeling 
myself a stranger to all the curiosities and all the 
emotions of others, and I suffer from it. Yes, I suffer 
from it, and that makes me still more awkward 1 " 

From the flash of his eyes and the accent of his 
voice, it was evident that he was speaking the truth. 
The bitter energy with which he expressed himself 
gave his irregular features an animation that was not 
devoid of beauty. Mademoiselle Fontenille smiled 
once more, and once more shot an astonished glance at 
him. 

"Monsieur Sainte-Marie," she resumed, "do you 
know what injures you? It is your lack of confidence 
in yourself. And," she added, with malicious emphasis, 
" if one may be allowed to give you a piece of advice 
without incurring the reproach of being too forward 
for one's age — " 

"For pity's sake," he cried, with a mortified air, 
" do not make me blush for my pedantic remark just 
now. Be indulgent, and advise me." 

"Very willingly," she replied. "Come and sit 
down." 

With a turn of her wrist she gathered up her skirts, 
that covered a good portion of the sofa, and pressed 
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a against her sida with little pats of her fan, in 
i ii manner as to leave a vacant place beside her. 
Sainte-Marie, undecided and constrained, looked at 
without replying ; he seemed to be measuring with 
ineasy eye the narrow space enclosed between the 
of the sofa and the rustling skirts of Mademoiselle 
tenille. He blushed, and did not move. 
'The fool I" thought Laurent, concealed behind 
aspberry-bushes, and highly amused by the changes 
;bis little comedy in private life. "The stupid! 
ns see if he will understand her." 
Mademoiselle Fontenille, continuing to compress 
folds of her skirts, looked at the young man side- 
's, with an expression that seemed to say, " Well, 
t are you going to do f " Sainte-Marie finally felt 
: a longer indecision would be absurd; he went 
r a chair, and seated himself respectfully two paces 
1 the young girl. 

' What a bear 1 " murmured Laurent, shrugging his 
riders. 

Mademoiselle Fontenille perhaps thought as much 
«If ; she, however, contented herself with drawing 
n the corners of her mouth in a mocking way, and 
, furling her fan quickly : 

'In the first place, why do you always dress your- 
in black, like a magistrate or an undertaker Ï " 
Se looked for a moment at his black clothes, with 
r ungraceful wrinkles, and stammered : " It is a 
;t. What objection do you see to it Î " 
' It ages you, and, when you are among- people in 
thful, gay attire, your black coat is as discordant 
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as a f aide note in music ; you feel it, without knowing 
why. Hence your constraint, and the awkwardness 
from which you are the first to suffer." 

- " You are doubtless right," said he ; " but, among 
other infirmities, I am color-blind ; and if I tried to 
assort hues, perhaps I should select colors still more 
ridiculous than my persistent black." 

Mademoiselle Fontenille burst out laughing. 

" You must learn," she replied ; and, as if to join 
example to precept, she detached the rose pinned to 
her corsage, and held it for one moment against her 
bare arm, whose velvety whiteness was brightened by 
the contrast of oolors. 

Sainte-Marie cast down his eyes, and once more be- 
came morose. He felt more and more constrained. In 
proportion as the daylight waned, the good-will with 
which he had listened to the young girl seemed to 
vanish — to give place to a nervous uneasiness. On the 
contrary, the shades of twilight seemed to have given 
his lecturer more boldness, and an increase of mocking 
vivacity. 

"Here," she continued, suddenly holding out the 
rose ; " since you are ignorant of the harmony of tints, 
you shall take your first lesson." 

He accepted the flower with a constrained and dis- 
trustful air. It seemed as if his hand was afraid of 
touching the fingers of Mademoiselle Fontenille. 

"Now," she added, "put it in your button-hole, 
and you will see how well the red and the black go to- 
gether. One enlivens the other." 

He obeyed, but in a very awkward manner, and 
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with a quiver of nervous impatience, so that the stem 
i — i„. ari( j the rose fell to the floor. 

ou are not adroit," said the young girl, rising 

movement of ill humor. 

nte-Marie bad stooped to pick up the rose. He 
I it for a moment between his fingers, while his 
, at onoe bored and embarrassed, questioned 
r that of Mademoiselle Foutenille, u if to ask 
e should do now with the unlucky flower, 
■ive it to me," she said, dryly; and, almost 
big it from his hands, she flung it from tbe win- 
nd then went out majestically, without looking 

unhappy Sainte-Marie, who remained motion- 
d perplexed before the deserted sofa, 
he devil I" said Laurent to himself; "I have 
ist time enough to leave my hiding-place, if I 

want to be caught in the act of spying." 

sprang into an alley, and went in search of his 
her. He had not taken twenty paces, when he 
the sound of a dress rustling over the fiower- 
nd at the turn of the path he found himself face 

with Mademoiselle Fontenille. The young girl 
with a surprised look, her great eyes toward this 

me fellow in traveling-dress, who held his bou- 
l one hand, while with the other he raised his 

salute her. He asked her where he could find 
Rosières. 

am going to join him, sir," she replied, with a 
bow; "have the kindness to follow me.'* 
irent trod gayly after his pretty guide, .whose 
luslin dress undulated like a fine mist in the twi- 
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light, and they reached an arbor where the marquis 
was taking the air with his guests. Mademoiselle Fon- 
tenille sprang lightly aside, and suddenly unmasked 
the new-comer to the eyes of the astonished company. 

"Laurent!" cried the marquis, recognizing his 
godson ; " is it you, my dear fellow ? I did not expect 
you so soon." 

" I wished to arrive here in time for your birth- 
day, godfather," showing his bouquet, and embracing 
M. de Rosières. 

" You remembered it ? " said the marquis, the more 
charmed that in his quality of egotist he never remem- 
bered such things. " You are a good boy. But I must 
introduce you to my guests." 

He turned toward the two ladies, who were looking 
curiously at the new-comer, while whispering with a tall 
gentleman in a linen coat and straw hat. One of them, 
tall, slender, with prominent eyes, a sharp profile, and 
large corkscrew curls of gray hair on each side of her 
face, looked at the young man with an air at once 
haughty and suspicious, and made him a stiff bend of 
the head. " Madame de Brieulles, my sister," said- the 
marquis. "As for this other lady, I think you recog- 
nize her," he added, pushing him toward Mademoiselle 
de Fierbois. " Eh, godmother, how tall and handsome 
he has grown ! " 

Laurent pressed affectionately the hand that Ma- 
demoiselle Bastienne held out to him, while the mar- 
quis continued his introductions : " M. Fontenille — Ma- 
demoiselle Berthe, his daughter. However, you have 
already made mademoiselle's acquaintance, since it was 

5 
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she who brought you here. How now I Where is my 
nephew ? " 

" Here I am, uncle," murmured a hesitating voice 
in the shadow. 

" Come forward, so we can see you, then I " cried 
the marquis. 

Sainte-Marie's thin profile was visible in the arch 
formed by the opening of the arbor. M. de Rosières 
took his hand and led him up to his godson. " Doctor 
Laurent," he repeated, " Sainte-Marie de Brieulles, my 
nephew. You are both young, and both bachelors. I 
hope that you will see a great deal of each other, and 
that you will be good friends." 



CHAPTER VHI. 

Satnte-Mabie de Brieulles was not communica- 
tive ; he usually put into practice the precept of the 
quotation : " Do not open your heart to the first comer. 
Frequent but little the society of young men and 
strangers." His childhood had been sickly and soli- 
tary. After having begun his studies in the country 
under the direction of a priest, he had finished them in 
a religious institution where each of the limited num- 
ber of pupils had his own cell. This solitary and silent 
education, joined to delicate health and great timidity, 
had given him little taste for the society of his fellow- 
beings. A friend of silence and of meditation, he pre- 
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ferred above everything that rapt devotion of the 
monastery, whose continuance became more and more 
sweet and dear to him. Nevertheless, to obey his 
uncle, he entertained Laurent, and, doing violence 
to his unsociability, he consented to pilot him around 
the neighborhood. The ardent, frank, open character 
of young Husson, after having at first repelled him, 
gradually acted sympathetically upon him, in virtue of 
the law of the attraction of opposites. That energetic 
and tender nature, proud and passionate, loyal and 
open, insensibly won upon him, and at the end of a 
few weeks a certain intimacy had sprung up between 
the two young people. 

Sainte-Marie had the effect of an enigma on Lau- 
rent, the solution to which he sought with the curiosity 
of an observer and a physiologist. That lean youth, 
with his hollow, piercing eyes, his ascetic profile, his 
hair trimmed in ecclesiastic fashion, seemed to him like 
a man from another world. On listening to his talk, 
Laurent could imagine that he heard a contemporary 
of Pascal, awakening after a slumber of two centuries, 
and bringing into the midst of the nineteenth century 
the exalted, absolute, and austere belief of another 
age. His religious opinions, his ignorance of worldly 
pleasures, his disdainful indifference for the refine- 
ments of luxury, for exterior grace and beauty, vio- 
lently astonished Laurent, who, from temperament and 
education, was a pagan, fond of terrestrial delights — a 
lover of all that rings harmoniously in Nature. He 
looked at Sainte-Marie with the gentle pity that one 
feels for an infirm being. The manner of life of the 
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w of M, de Rosières was but slightly sympathetic 
lia; and yet the sincerity of his companion's con- 
ns, and certain chivalrous sides of his character— - 
lurage with which he disdained human opinion — 
ed him with respectful esteem. 
le thing especially amazed Laurent: the cold- 
l Sainte-Marie in his relations with Mademoiselle 
e Fontenille. He had quickly guessed that they 
d to marry the young girl to the nephew of the 
ds. That union suited both families. It nattered 
mity of M. Fontenille, who had made his fortune 
timber-trade ; and it was ardently desired by Ma- 
de Brieulles, who for a long time past had dreamed 
ich daughter-in-law. Sainte-Marie allowed him- 
ith resignation to be guided by his uncle and his 
■r, but he displayed neither eagerness nor en- 
ism. His indifference had not escaped the per- 
lity of Mademoiselle Fontenille; and although she 
ot feel any very great liking for Sainte-Marie, 
evertheless was annoyed by his uncomplimentary 
ses. The arrival of Laurent on the scene where 
omedy in private life was being enacted, made 
i take a more lively aspect, and speedily brought . 
what critics call a climax. The beauty and win- 
rraces of Mademoiselle Berthe had great success 
he young doctor; and, as be was naturally very 
the young girl had no great difficulty in guess- 
a effect she had produced. She was nattered by 
[miration of the new-comer, and, either from an 
i taste for coquetry, or else in the hope of melting 
i-Marie's ice by making him jealous, she adroitly 
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brought all her seductions into play. Little by lit- 
tle she cajoled Laurent with those caressing smiles, 
those melting glances, those half-tender, half -mocking 
speeches, that are the prelude of the symphony of 
love, and that intoxicate like sweet wine. 

One evening, when the two young men had dined 
with M. Fontenille at La Noue Saint Vanne, and 
Berthe had been doubly coquettish with Laurent, the 
latter offered to accompany Sainte-Marie to Neufour. 
The. night being clear, they walked by starlight through 
the orchards, and slowly reached the deserted road. 
Between the two darkened slopes of the forest not a 
sound arose except the chirp of the crickets, or some* 
times the clear, shrill croak of the tree-frogs soattered 
over the slopes. Laurent, who could not keep to him- 
self what he was thinking about, broke the silence first: 

" Mademoiselle Fontenille was charming this even-» 
ing ! " he said. " Only brunettes can wear such bril- 
liant colors boldly. Did you remark how becoming 
bright-red is to her ? " 

"I remarked nothing," Sainte-Marie replied, curtly, 
"and I am surprised, my dear doctor, that a serious 
fellow like you should pay attention to such trifles." 

" Trifles ! " cried Laurent. " Nothing is trifling that 
serves to heighten the beauty of a woman." 

" The beauty of exterior things is itself but a vain 
appearance." 

"That is a pretty story! Well, and what about 
love? Is that also only a delusion and a trifle ? " 

" Love, according to the flesh ? " murmured Sainte- 
Marie. "It is worse: it is a coarse reality that de- 
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s." He continued, while his glance flashed 
hollow eyes: "Holy Writ has told us long 
he Book of Ecclesiastes : "Turn away your 
a a fair woman.* Many have been lost by the 
t woman." 

sed 1 " cried his companion. " And yet you 
ry one of them, for it seems to me that there 
your marriage I " 

! possible," sighed Sainte-Marie. " From the 
that I resigned myself to the life of the world, 
so resign myself to the idea of marriage ; but 
vith her tricks, her frivolity, and her need of 
I affection — woman frightens me, and I dread 
>ach." 
:nt stopped short, and looked at him with an 



language surprises you," continued Sainte- 

ith a bitter accent. "I seem to yon like a 

f monster. "What would it be if you could 

heart?" 

: last words sprang from his lips like a cry of 

ie young doctor was touched by it. 

nfess," he said, "that you surprise me. I do 

rstand how one can fear loving a pretty wo 

se husband one has the chance of becoming." 

ruth, it is strange ; and yet it is so. There 

ss between woman and myself, and I do not 

! shall dare to cross it." 

< not understand," repeated Laurent. 

i cannot understand ; there is such a melan- 

tture of contradictions in me I Marriage re- 
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pels me, and yet I feel that, if I were once seized by 
love, I should love with a passion that would fill my 
soul and turn it from its usual course. I shall be ab- 
sorbed in that new emotion more than any of you 
worldlings, and that appalls me. Now do you under- 
stand?" 

His voice vibrated strangely through the night. 
v They had reached Neufour. He paused, and, holding 
out his hand to Laurent, added, in the tone of a weary 
man : " Here I am at home. Good-night ! " 

They separated. " A queer fellow ! " Laurent said 
to himself, lighting a cigar and continuing on his road 
to Les Islettes. " Well, if he is not deeply enamored, 
and is not decided to marry, so much the better. That 
rids me of a scruple, and I can be in love with Berthe 
Fontenille without harm to the nephew of my god- 
father. It certainly would be a great pity that that 
charming girl should become the wife of such a quin- 
tescence of abstraction." 

This fine reasoning put Laurent more at his ease. 
Up to that time he had confined himself to the râle of 
a discreet admirer of the beauty of Mademoiselle Fon- 
tenille. From that time he displayed more openly 
to what an extent he was bewitched. He gave himself 
freely up to the pleasure of loving, the more so that 
his love did not seem to displease her to whom he ad- 
dressed himself. He sought more frequently occasions 
to see Berthe, without having the bother of Sainte- 
Marie's society, and chance favored his wishes. Since 
.his arrival at Les Islettes he had already been called 
to attend several sick people, and he had had the luck 
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to cure his patients, who instantly praised to the skies 
the skill of the new physician. It came to pass that 
at this same epoch M. Fontenille was seized with an 
attack of acute rheumatism, and although the old fel- 
low, when he was well, laughed at doctors and medi- 
cine, he did not endure pain like a Stoic. He sent in 
haste for the young physician of Bois des Penses. 
Laurent hastened to him, prescribed a remedy that 
relieved the patient, and did not spare his visits. 
Never was rheumatism better cared for, and the god- 
son of the marquis went twice a day to La Noue Saint 
Vanne. One morning, as he was coming down from 
M. Fontenille's room, he heard himself called in the 
garden by a well-known voice, whose silvery, youthful 
sound made him start with delight. The voice came 
from an arbor near the kitchen. He went in that 
direction, and as soon as he reached the entrance, 
formed by the knotty twigs of the capriciously enlaced 
branches, he paused, dazzled by the sight that rejoiced 
his eyes. 

In the green shade of the arbor, on a rustic table, 
was placed a round tray white with flour ; at one side 
a porcelain salad-bowl, full of cream and freshly-beaten 
eggs, and a roll of butter half-concealed in vine-leaves, 
relieved with their gay tints the snowy heap of flour. 
Berthe Fontenille, arrayed in a pink-striped dressing- 
gown, a large working-apron tied round her waist, 
her hair combed up on the top of her head, her neck 
bare, her sleeves rolled up above her elbow, was knead- 
ing dough. A discreet ray of sunlight shining through 
the leaves fell obliquely on the table, and gilded with 
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a light caress the cheeks and arms of the fair pastry- 
cook. 

" Good-morning, doctor ! " said she, saluting Lau- 
rent with her usual rather sardonic smile. " How is 
my father?" 

" Much better," replied the young man, whose en- 
chanted gaze was at the same time making a delicious 
excursion over the dimpled arms and the outlines of 
the figure slightly defined by the apron. 

The blue eyes of Berthe Fontenille interrupted that 
excursion, by fixing themselves severely on those of 
the visitor. " You see," she continued, " I am making 
him his favorite cake, a galette lorraine. Stay to break- 
fast with us ; you shall taste it, and you shall tell me 
if I am a good house-keeper." 

She took the kettle and poured a stream of water 
on the dough. The flour, rising in little clouds made 
silvery by the sun, settled in fine dust on the dark hair, 
and even on the ends of Berthe's long lashes. She went 
on kneading slowly while listening to Laurent's ex- 
cuses. 

The marquis did not like to breakfast alone, and 
the young man had promised him to be home early. 

" Why do you put on airs ? " she replied, darting 
at him through her lashes an ironical glance, wherein 
one clearly read, " You are dying to stay ! " " The 
marquis can console himself by chatting with Ambroi- 
sine. Stay ; my father will be delighted, and we can 
laugh at our ease, without our gayety being cut short 
by the wet-blanket aspect of M. de Brieulles." 

While talking, she suddenly withdrew her hands 
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dough. "I forgot to take off my ring," she 
I have only just time to think of it ! Doctor, 
ire not afraid of being sprinkled with Sour, 
kindness to draw it carefully from my finger." 
leld out to him her little hand, slightly coated 
igh. Laurent leaned forward, seized her wriet, 
seeded to withdraw the ring on which blazed 
ild. She watched him do it, and uttered short 
f laughter; while the love-lorn doctor, deeply 
ivas strongly tempted to press a kiss on that 
m, so tempting, and bo near his lips. Berth e 
:o guess the thought that troubled him, for she 
irew away her hand, cast down her eyes, and 
work again, saying, " Thank you ! Put it far 
>m the tray. I do not want to imitate the 
in the fairy-tale, and let my ring fall into the 
The king's son does not breakfast with us." 
," retorted Laurent, half in jest and half in 
"for he left, this morning, for La Chalade." 
raised her head toward the speaker's count e- 
nd her eyes grew dark. 

whom are you speaking ? " she asked, curtly. 
Sainte-Marie de Brieulles," replied the young' 
jaciously. 
shrugged her shoulders, continuing to knead 

,b. 

be were to find my ring in the cake, he would 
itber than dare to show it." 
t," ventured Laurent, "I imagined — " Then 
ped short before another severe glance from 
liselle Fontenille. 
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" What did you imagine ? " 

"Perhaps I am indiscreet in talking about what 
does not concern me, but I have been told that he 
wanted to marry you." 

She took up a wooden rolling-pin, and, without an- 
swering, slowly rolled out the dough. Nothing was 
heard but the dull sound of the rolling-pin, and, from 
the other side of the arbor, the crackling of the fire 
that had just been lighted in the furnace. 

" In any case," continued Berthe, suddenly raising 
her rolling-pin, " M. de Brieulles has double-locked his 
wishes in his own breast, for I have noticed nothing." 

" Perhaps there is a cabalistic word to pronounce to 
open those double locks?" replied Laurent, laughing. 

She turned to take up an earthen pie-plate, and 
murmured between her teeth : 

" Certainly I will not be the one to say it." 

"You do not love him?" he asked, in a rather 
choked voice. 

She smiled, sprinkled the pie-dish with flour, spread 
adroitly over it the dough, the edge of which she 
turned over, then plunging her gaze into that of the 
young doctor, "He is perfectly indifferent to me," she 
replied. 

"Is that true?" 

" Oh, quite true 1 Do you imagine that I am in 
such haste to take a husband ? " 

Laurent shook his head." Him, or another — you are 
destined to have one. You are not one of those girls 
who dress St. Catherine's hair, and, sooner or later, you 
will make up your mind to marry." 
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She shrugged her shoulders once more, while cut- 
ting small pieces of butter which she dotted round on 
the dough. " That may be," she said, with that mys- 
terious smile at the corner of her lips, " For us, mar- 
riage is a social necessity. One marries as one follows 
a new fashion, and it is probable that I shall do like 
every one else." 

She stooped, carefully poured the contents of the 
salad-bowl into the pie-dish, and, turning to Laurent 
with a bewildering curve of the bust and neck, gave 
him a soft glance. 

" That is done," she cried ; " it remains to be seen 
if I have succeeded. I will go and tell them to put it 
in the oven. It is decided, is it not — you will stay 
with us ? " 

And he staid. Those familiar tête-à-têtes — those 
half-playful, half-serious interviews, where the two 
young people amused themselves by skirting the abyss 
of love-making, like those mountain horses who seem 
to take pleasure in walking on the brink of a precipice 
— all those preliminaries of love that the English have 
baptized by the pretty name of flirtation — were fre- 
quently renewed. little by little Berthe Fontenille 
found herself enveloped in her turn in the nets she had 
herself spread. A girl cannot coquet with impunity 
for whole weeks long with an amiable fellow as 
witty and enterprising as the godson of the marquis. 
Every day Berthe lost some of her coolness and pres- 
ence of mind. Her heart, which up to the age of 
twenty-three had lain in her bosom as calm and slum- 
bering as a mole under the snow, began to beat in a 
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more irregular and almost distressing manner. The 
proud and expansive youth of Laurent had awakened 
hers ; the contagious fervor and effervescence of the 
young doctor had won upon her, and she no longer felt 
herself her own mistress. She became nervous and 
fanciful. Madame de Brieulles, who was observing, 
and whose perspicacity was still further sharpened by 
maternal anxieties, studied uneasily this transformation 
of Berthe's character. The marquis, with his usual 
heedlessness, saw nothing, and thought it perfectly natu- 
ral that his godson should be gallant to a pretty girl. 
As for Mademoiselle de Fierbois, who had a cordial 
affection for Laurent, and from whom nothing of the 
little drama that was being enacted near her escaped, 
had too much good sense not to be alarmed at the 
turn things were taking. " My boy," said she, one day, 
to Laurent, on meeting him on the road to La Noue 
Saint Vanne, "you are flitting too much around the 
house of Mademoiselle Fontenille. Take care ! You 
will meet the fate of moths, and singe your wings at 
the candle." 

The young man contented himself by smiling, with- 
out appearing to understand. He was falling in love 
with all the ardor of his twenty-five years, without 
asking himself whither the path he was following 
would lead, or what he would find at the end. In 
that summer-season of youth, it seems as if one were 
walking on a road with the sun constantly in one's eyes; 
the blaze of passion blinds you, and throws in your face 
a dust of gold that keeps you from distinguishing the 
obstacles in the way. Sometimes, during short inter- 
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vais of reflection, Laurent said to himself: " After all, 
I have my profession. Berthe is free, and of age, and, 
if we love each other, nothing will prevent us from 
marrying." This reasoning sufficed to reassure his con- 
science, and he went away to La Noue Saint Vanne 
more in love — more determined than ever to follow 
with closed eyes the path into whioh his affectionate 
nature and the bewitching grace of Mademoiselle Fon- 
tenille were leading him. 

The freedom of country-life, and the great famil- 
iarity that it authorizes, aided still more the develop- 
ment of that passion which had bloomed under the 
bright sun of August. During the summer holiday- 
season in that wooded country of the Argonne, the 
whole population spreads itself through the woods, 
where so many kinds of amusement attract people who 
have leisure moments. Hunting-parties, traps for little 
birds, gathering hazel-nuts or mushrooms, form so 
many pretexts for excursions for the idle. 

Parties set out early in the morning, the servants 
carrying the dinner in baskets; they choose, not far 
from a spring, a spot well sheltered by beech-trees, 
well carpeted with dry moss; the ladies install them- 
selves there with their work, while the children run 
after butterflies, and the men shoot hares or pick up 
basketfuls of those large, smoke-colored bunches of 
grapes that they call moricauds in Argonne. 

One morning, toward the end of September, M. Fon- 
tenille, having to visit a clearing on which he proposed 
to bid at the next timber-sale, caused his char-a-banc 
to be harnessed, its interior having been prudently 
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stuffed with eatables, and brought Madame de Brieulles 
and Mademoiselle Bastienne to breakfast with his 
daughter at the pool of St. Bouin. The marquis, ac- 
companied by his nephew and Laurent, was to join 
the ladies by crossing the forest on foot. It was an 
ideal day. No wind ; a blue sky well covered with small 
white clouds, through which came just sun enough to 
set off the rich scarlet and gold tints of the foliage. 
The warm, damp earth had a sweet autumnal odor. In 
the open spaces, the high, reddened ferns exhaled a 
penetrating and intoxicating perfume. Every one was 
punctual at the rendezvous, and at noon they all at- 
tacked the provisions with the robust appetite of 
people who have been breathing the forest-air for 
three hours. The breakfast over, M. Fontenille took 
the marquis away to show him the timber that he 
coveted. The ladies seated themselves under the trees 
and unpacked the contents of their work-baskets. 
Sainte-Marie drew from his pocket a number of the 
Univers, and buried himself in that pious newspaper. 
Laurent was smoking. Lying on the sward, at a re- 
spectful distance from the ladies, his head on his hand, 
his elbow in the moss, he seemed absorbed in his cigar, 
but, in reality, through the curls of blue smoke he did 
not lose one of Berthe Fontenille's movements. 

Berthe, heiMback against a tree, one ankle curled 
under her skirts, and the hem of her linen dress show- 
ing one of her well-curved feet, was working at a band 
of worsted-work. She was bareheaded, with a scar- 
let ribbon in her hair, and at her breast a knot of the 
same color, in which she had pinned a bunch of green 
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leaves and the ripe berries of the mountain-ash. In 
the velvety shadow of the trees, those red colors, 
standing out in relief against the blackness of her hair 
and the light color of her dress, gave still more bril- 
liance to the fairness of her skin and the dark violet of 
her eyes. While drawing her needle in and out, she 
was listening, or pretending to listen, to the rather un- 
interesting conversation of Madame de Brieulles and 
Mademoiselle Bastienne ; but her mind was elsewhere. 
Her absent glances followed mechanically the flight 
of the butterflies among the flowers, and lingered fur* 
tively on the two young men half -hidden in the heath. 
For one moment her eyes met those of Laurent, 
and for a few seconds, through the slight cloud of the 
blue smoke of his cigar, there came between them a 
magnetic current of tenderness. Berthe suddenly cast 
down her eyelids, a roguish smile drew up the corners 
of her mouth, and, pocketing her worsted-work, she 
rose abruptly. 

" I do not suppose," she said, in her ringing tones, 
" that we came to the forest to remain seated as de- 
murely as in a room. As for me, I have the fidgets, 
and I want to walk." She caught up her straw hat, 
knotted the ribbons over her arm, then, casting a cir- 
cular glance upon the people around her, " I am going 
mushroom-hunting," she continued. " Who loves me, 
follows me ! " 

Laurent was already on his feet. " I am at your 
service, mademoiselle," he said, throwing away his cigar. 

Madame de Brieulles frowned. " Sainte-Marie 1 " 
she said, casting a glance at her son. The young man 
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raised his head from his newspaper, and questioned 
his mother with an uneasy eye. 

"Leave off reading," she added, "and accompany 
Mademoiselle Fontenille." 

He obeyed silently, stuffed the Univers into the 
pocket of his long coat, and resignedly followed Berthe, 
who was walking away with Laurent. 

The young girl led the procession with a decided 
air, exchanging over her shoulder curt words with the 
doctor, and not even deigning to turn her head to 
notice Sainte-Marie, who was stumbling along behind 
them. From time to time she stooped to gather a 
plump mushroom, and threw it into her straw hat, 
transformed into a basket. Sometimes she found a 
place where mushrooms abounded ; then she uttered a 
little cry of joy, and called Laurent to her assistance. 
Both, kneeling on the moss, sought eagerly, and in 
that hunt through the heath their hands often met. 
The warmth of the air, the spicy, penetrating perfume 
of the mushrooms, the closer familiarity that this task 
necessarily established, gradually intoxicated and em- 
boldened them. Berthe's eyes had an almost phos- 
phorescent gleam. Laurent laughed and talked with 
contagious glee. Sainte-Marie, alone, silent, and 
thoughtful, watched them without departing from his 
stiff, melancholy attitude. 

" See^-what a fine specimen ! " cried the doctor, 
turning toward him to show it. "Do you not like 
mushrooms, my dear Sainte-Marie ? " 

" I know nothing about them, and I distrust them," 
he replied. 
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. de Brieulles distrusts all Nature," remarked 
aiselle Fontenille, ironically. " He looks upon 
owers, and fruits, as so many diabolical poisons 
over the earth to decoy creatures into temp- 

) not laugh t" replied Sainte-Marie, gravely, 
;her authority than mine has said before me: 

is no order, however holy, and no place, how- 
itary, into which temptation does not steal.' " 
d your theologian add," cried the irreverent 
hat there is no conversation, however pleasant, 
îioh M. Sainte-Marie does not contrive to slip 
bus text Î No P It is a pity 1 " 
y had reached the shore of a pool fed by the 
, and whence the little river escapes, to resume 
he wood its course toward Lea Islettes. With 
le of trees with bronze-tinted foliage, its calm 
on which floated the fallen leaves, the pool had 
dng aspect beneath the setting sun. 
'hat a pretty place 1 " said Berthe, dipping in 
œr her fingers covered with earth, 
le sun is sinking; it is time to retrace our 
insisted the prudent Sainte-Marie, 
t was all that was necessary to rouse in Made- 
3 Fontenille the spirit of opposition. 
a not always he a kill-joy 1 " she answered, im- 
iy. At the same time, as her gaze wandered 
e edge of the pool, she saw at the mouth of the 

a narrow boat rocking among the reeds. " So 
' she continued ; "let ua go back, but not by 
ie road." 
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She jumped into the boat and installed herself 
there. " Do you think we could go down the river, 
doctor?" 

" Certainly 1 " replied the latter, boldly. He tore 
up a few afmfuls of heath and flung them into the bot- 
tom of the frail craft, caught up a pole, and set to 
work to untie the boat after having entered it. 

Sainte-Marie stood motionless on the bank. 

" Well," said Laurent, " are you not coming ? " 

" The boat is too narrow," replied M. de Brieulles, 
4 " and it would be dangerous for three people to enter 
it. It is very imprudent, at any rate, for you to ven- 
ture on those worm-eaten boards in a river full of roots 
and weeds." 

" Not another word, prudent man ! " interrupted 
Berthe ; " we will run the risk, and you can follow the 
path. I wish you joy I " 

Laurent gave a push with his pole ; the bark shot 
out into the little river, above which were interlaced 
confusedly the branches of the trees. Berthe had seated 
herself aft, on the boards strewn with heath. Her head 
thrown back, her eyes half -closed, she gave herself up 
to the gentle rocking of the waves, only leaving her 
lazy attitude to extend her hand when a bunch of 
meadow-sweet or a spray of honeysuckle came within 
reach ; then, at the risk of upsetting the boat, she 
gathered the flowering stems and flung them at her 
feet. Laurent stood up, giving from time to time a 
push with his pole, without ceasing to watch the ytfung 
girl, and to admire the grace of her undulating and 
nonchalant attitude. Occasionally, through the tufts 
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( tha trees, they saw the black coat and austere pro- 
ïîai rite-Marie, pursuing his solitary way in the 
ang the river-side. They saw him suddenly 
d wave his hat in an agitated way. 
jp ! " he cried ; " the path turns to the left, and 
;r flows into the brushwood. You must come 

at is easier said than done," muttered Laurent, 
ng the steep bank, and consulting Mademoi- 
ntenille by a look. 

latter replied with one of her mocking smiles; 
addenly standing erect in the middle of the 

e cannot land ! " she cried to Sainte-Marie. 
;s, it is comfortable here, and we mean to stay. 

ladies we will join them at Senades." 
cent, delighted, and fearing that Bertfae might 

her mind, gave a vigorous push with his pole, 
fk shot like an arrow through the midst of the 
lies. They heard, vaguely, Sainte -Marie's pro- 
ns and objections dying away in the rippling of 
er. Bertbe had once more seated herself non- 
y on the heap of heath. Laurent laid down his 
elt down in the stern, and the bark floated with 
ent. A mist was spreading over the river with 
ily-sunken banks, and fine drops of dew, rolling 
e height of the leafy vault, fell with crystal 
oto the calm water. The meadow-sweet and 
ickles, gathered by Mademoiselle Fontenille and 

around her, exhaled a perfume of vanilla and 
Imonds. The young girl half-raised her head, 
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drew in a long breath of the fragrance of the wild 
flowers, and sighed : " How delightful it is ! One 
could imagine one's self in bed, lulled by a song of 
a nurse ; and one would like to go on thus for a long 
time — forever ! " 

"Yes," murmured Laurent, in a rather changed 
voice, " to remain here, near you, for an eternity — that 
would be a true paradise 1 " 

She lifted one of her hands, and, placing it on her 
companion's arm : " Hush 1 " said she ; " do not speak ; 
that breaks the charm." 

Laurent silently seized that tempting hand and in- 
closed it in his own. After an attempt at resistance, 
the dainty hand of Mademoiselle Fontenille surrendered 
itself, and they remained without stirring, without open- 
ing their lips, plunged in a delicious trance, while the 
boat glided along the banks. Berthe's face was scarcely 
visible, but the sparkling of her bright eyes was still 
to be seen. Laurent's gaze was fixed on them, and never 
left them. Yielding to the drowsy rocking of the 
boat and the enchantment of that silent intimacy, they 
both allowed themselves to be borne on by the cur- 
rent without asking where they would land, or if the 
bark might not founder suddenly against a submerged 
root. They were gazing into each other's eyes, their 
hands were locked, and that was all. 

The trees on one of the banks had become gradually 
more scattered. Through the reeds was visible the 
undulation of the meadows, the dark outlines of the 
woods standing out against the misty sky. 

They saw glittering in the distance successively the 
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red lights of Belle-Fontaine and tbe window- 
of Futeau, colored in turn by the gleam of the 

lighted to prepare the supper ; then the ribbons 
ne and the hot glow of the glass-factory of Se- 
aling their brilliancy into the night. Insensibly 
nt's head had approached the hand of Mademoi- 
iontenille, and his tempted lips were on the point 
iching it, when suddenly a violent shock thing 
to young people against each other. The boat 
ruck against the trunk of a tree. Berthe uttered 

Laurent sprang to his feet, seized the boat-hook, 
aftly caught one of the willows on the bank. In a 
èw seconds the boat, which was already leaking, 
3d the bank, and Mademoiselle Foiitenille could 
ishore. Leaving the boat to its fate, in one 
I Laurent stood beside the young girl, whose feet 
slipping on the mud of the bank. He caught her 
d the waist and carried her swiftly into the field ; 
nee there on firm ground, be could not persuade 
If to let go the waist that now leaned gently oh 
■id. He bent his head over her ; his lips were 
nly pressed to her shoulder. " I love you I " he 
ured. 

a a moment tbe young girl stood as if stunned; 
suddenly tearing herself from the arms of the 
Lous youth : " Let us go 1 " she cried, in a voice 
ly choked by emotion. She was becoming mis- 
of herself once more, and as she recovered her 
:ss, she reflected that she had let herself go too 
" Let us get back to the road 1 " she continued, 
niug to run. 
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"Why?" asked Laurent, still overcome by the 
vapors of love that had intoxicated him in the boat. 

" Because Sainte-Marie must have told my father 
that we would wait for him at Senades. The carriage 
will pass, and we will jump in." 

Laurent followed her across the damp meadows. 
When they were near the road, they paused to listen. 
In the direction of Futeau, through the still night were 
audible the trot of a horse and the rapid rolling of a 
vehicle. As at that point the road turned and gradu- 
ally sloped up to Senades, they soon heard the horse 
slacken his pace to ascend the hill, and the voices of 
the travelers reached their ears. 

"It is they I" added Berthe. "I recognize the 
marquis's laugh;" and in her ringing tones she ut- 
tered a call that was speedily answered by the people 
in the carriage. 

Laurent did not feel in a humor for talking. " I 
leave you," he said, rapidly clasping Berthe's hand ; 
" you can tell them that I have gone in search of the 
boat, and that I will come home later." 

He turned his back upon her, went down toward 
the river, and seated himself under the willows. The 
carriage had reached the top of the slope ; it stopped ; 
there was a cross-fire of exclamations ; then the horse 
set off again at a trot, and the road became solitary 
again. 

Laurent was still in a fever. His arteries and his 
temples throbbed. It seemed to him that a ball was 
taking place in his brain, and that all his ideas were 
dancing in a sort of joyous whirl. He threw back his 
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burning head on the wet grass and gazed at the starry 
heavens* Above him, the Dipper was showing its seven 
golden points; in the west, Orion was causing the jewels 
of his belt to gleam ; farther 0% the Pleiades were twink- 
ling over the woods, like a swarm of celestial bees, and 
from one end of the horizon to the other the Milky 
Way spread its silvery dust amid all those throbbing 
fires. One would have said that in the sky, as in Lau- 
rent's brain, a ball was celebrating the first bloom of 
happy love. 



CHAPTER IX. 

"Monsibtte Husson, good-morning I Are you so 
occupied that you no longer recognize people ? " 

Laurent was pursuing his way on foot, gently ab- 
sorbed in the delightful memory of the preceding even- 
ing. He raised his head, and seemed but little satisfied 
on seeing the narrow brow, the large, prominent eyes, 
and the gray, cork-screw curls of Madame de Brieulles. 
The lady had just been to hear early mass at Les 
Mettes, and she carried like a relic, between her thread- 
gloved fingers, her gilt-edged prayer-book. She added, 
with a prim smile: 

" I am very glad to meet you, my dear sir I " 

"I could not say as much," thought the young 
man, who detested Sainte-Marie's mother. Neverthe- 
less, he slackened his pace and began to walk beside 
Madame de Brieulles. 
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" Are you not fatigued after yesterday evening ? " 
pursued the latter. "Berthe Fontenille told us how 
you were almost upset in the boat. What thoughtless- 
ness ! Which of you two had that unfortunate idea ? " 

" Mademoiselle Fontenille," replied Laurent, curtly, 
" desired to take a sail, and I accompanied her." 

"Ah — so much the better I" sighed Madame de 
Brieulles. " I feared that you might have taken the 
initiative in this freak, and I saw therein a lack of deli- 
cacy and tact that amazed me." • 

" In what way should I have been lacking in deli- 
cacy," rejoined Laurent, stung, "if I had proposed 
that sail myself?" 

"You ask me that? Alas! the reputation of a 
young girl is so fragile a thing — do you not know it ? 
And are you ignorant that a well-bred man should be 
careful not to compromise it ? Particularly when — " 
She paused. 

" For mercy's sake, madame," cried Laurent, who 
was beginning to be heated, "no reserve — explain 
yourself I " 

"Really," she said, with a contrite air, "you force 
me to dilate upon things that are usually explained in 
half a word. I say that, in his relations with a young 
girl, a young man should watch over his every action, 
especially when his personal situation does not allow 
him to repair the injury he may cause." 

"And why," exclaimed Laurent, angrily, "why 
would not my situation allow me to atone for my im- 
prudence, if I have been imprudent? Am I not an 
honest man, and have I not an honorable position ? 
6 
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lot I, like any other, marry Mademoiselle Fon- 
t she consented ? " 

u reason like a child 1" rejoined Madame de 
s, with a honeyed accent of commiseration, 
ignorance of life really gives me pain, for I 
lincere esteem for you. Certainly your medical 
on is very honorable, although it assures you 
uncertain income ; but, putting aside the quea- 
noney, there is a question of appearances,^ hich 
a father is not a man to overlook." 
)pearances I " retorted Laurent, who in the heat 
ssion was naively showing his whole hand j " I 
see in what way they can form an obstacle to 
for Mademoiselle Fontenille." 
is, I know in Paris they close their eyes to that 
filing. But we provincials, we have prejudices j 
ch serious importance to the conditions of birth 
.By." 

x>uld understand," said Laurent, "such an ob- 
:oming from a noble family like yours, madame ; 
Fontenille is of humble extraction, like myself, 
hough I am the son of a baker — " 
range smile flickered over the lips of Madame 
ulles. "I beg of you," she interrupted, "do 
eat that to me ; I know too much about that 

hat fable ? " asked Laurent, choked with rage. 
>u are surprised to see me so well-versed in 
tnily secrets. What would you have ? Those 
are unhappily also ours. I have known for a 
ae why your uncle, Memmie Husson, took upon 
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himself an unacknowledgable paternity. He sacrificed 
himself to save the reputation of his sister Sophie, 
your mother, which was compromised by a man who 
could not marry her." 

Laurent had turned pale ; his head was swimming. 
He stammered : " Memmie Husson — my uncle ? Sophie ' 
— my mother ? " 

Madame de Brieulles soon perceived that the 
young man's bewilderment was not feigned, and that 
she was the first who had ever revealed to him the 
secret of his birth. "What!" she continued, in a 
grieved tone, " you knew nothing ? Poor boy I How 
sorry I am that I spoke 1 " 

The young man violently interrupted that hypo- 
critical condolence. " No," he cried, " it is impossible 
— it is a slander ! " 

"You do not believe me?" replied Madame de 
Brieulles, dryly. " In that case, go and question the 
man whom you call your * godfather,' and you will be 
edified." 

Laurent was no longer listening to her. He turned 
upon his heel and ran like a madman in the direction 
of Les Islettes. He arrived, breathless, at the house of 
Bois des Penses, and Ambroisine uttered a cry on see- 
ing his excited face. The marquis was still in his 
room. Laurent sprang up the stairs and rushed into 
his godfather's presence. 

" Hallo ! what is the matter Î " exclaimed M. de Ro- 
sières. " You come in here like a whirlwind." 

"Monsieur," began the young man, breathlessly, 
"have the kindness to answer one question frankly." 
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" ' Monsieur ! ' " said the marquis, angered by the 
ceremonious tone. " What has got into you ? — and for 
whom are those judicial airs ? " 

" Answer ! " repeated Laurent, with growing irrita- 
tion, " is it true that Memmie Husson is not my father, 
and that she whom I called my aunt — " 

He could not finish ; emotion choked his utterance. 
On hearing that question, the marquis started in his 
chair; a slight grimace contracted his mouth, and he 
arched his brows. 

"Ta, ta, ta!" he grumbled, with an air of vexa- 
tion ; " who has been telling you that gossip ? " 

" Your sister, Madame de Brieulles." 

The marquis's face lengthened. " Deuce take wo- 
men's tongues ! " he growled between his teeth. His 
countenance assumed an embarrassed and hang-dog 
expression, and he hardly dared to look at Laurent, 
who stood, two paces from the chair, awaiting an an- 
swer. He twirled his thumbs for a moment, crossed 
and uncrossed his legs, then, raising his head : " Well, 
yes, my boy," he sighed ; " Sophie is your motherland 
I am your father." 

He rose, and opened his arms to receive his son ; 
but the latter drew himself violently away, and took a 
seat near the secretary, where he remained for a mo- 
ment, with his head in his hands. 

" So," he murmured, bitterly, " it was true — I am 
a bastard. Memmie Husson did not lie when he re- 
proached me with being a disgrace to the family. I 
am a bastard ! " 

The marquis was pacing to and fro in the room, 
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protruding his under-lip, puffing like a walrus, and very 
much annoyed by -this explanation, which had become 
inevitable. 

" Hum I " he began ; " see here — do not take the 
thing so tragically. What would you have ? Sophie 
and I were both young. I fully intended to make it 
all right by marriage, but my family raised a noise 
whenever I opened my lips on the subject. And 
then, your mother was proud, and her brother, the 
baker, carried it with a high hand over me. They are 
all as haughty as dukes in that house. In short, your 
mother left me after having refused what I offered her 
for you." 

" She was right," cried Laurent, " since you could 
not give her the sole reparation possible — a name for 
her son!" — and suddenly, at the recollection of his 
childhood, great sobs rose in his throat, and his eyes 
filled. "Poor Aunt Sophie I" he murmured, "poor, 
dear, desolate creature! Ah! if I had only known, 
how I would have loved you — how I would have adored 
you — to console you for all they made you suffer ! " 

On hearing the sobs of that great fellow of twenty- 
five, the marquis was touched to the heart. He might 
shake off carelessly the memory of that epoch in his 
life. His conscience reproached him from time to time 
for not having done everything in his power to pre- 
vent the evil. Since he had lived in such close inti- 
macy with Laurent, his remorse had increased in di- 
rect proportion to the keen sympathy inspired by the 
young doctor. He was proud of his good looks and 
his success. At certain moments, a gesture, an intona* 
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glance from Laurent swelled his breast with a 
1 feeling. In the young man's features be saw 
th, as if reflected in a mirror, and that resem- 
warmed his heart. So his son's grief moved 
angel; ; he felt in his turn a lump in his throat, 
proaohing the chair whereon the latter was lean- 
slapped him affectionately on the shoulder: 
>ok here I " he said, " do not distress yourself. 
rong, it is true : I ought not to have abandoned 
the treatment of the baker; I ought to have 
ou away with me sooner, and have given you a 
tppy childhood. I repent — I ask your pardon, 
— are you satisfied Î " 

ft me alone ! " answered Laurent, shaking the 
: the marquis from his shoulder; " I will never 
you 1 I am not angry on account of the blows 
red or the insults I have borne; I am angry 
i you have been the cause of all my mother's 
s ; because — thanks to you ! — I lived seventeen 
'ith her without suspecting anything 1 — with her, 
r soul, who dared not even show me tenderness, 
ihould bring shame on me and herself. And I 
it 1 should have loved her so dearly and con- 
er so tenderly, and that we should have lived 
pily together! But there was nothing. All 
Id, restrained. She has suffered, she still suf- 
d she has not me I All that because of you. 
'W, when your sister revealed to me the truth, 
: sensation was that of stupid shame. I blushed 
mother. That only lasted for a moment, but it 
> long, and that bad feeling also I owe to you. 
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This is why I am angry, and why I will never forgive 
you ! " 

He had risen, and was looking at M. de Rosières 
with flashing eyes. 

" You are hard upon me ! " stammered the marquis, 
bewildered by this storm of reproaches. "I have been 
to blame, it is possible ; but your anger carries you too 
far, and you judge me too severely. When you came 
to me, did I not treat you like my own son ? Are you 
not one of the family ? " 

"I am your bastard," replied Laurent, rudely, " and 
nothing but that. Your sister made me feel it keenly 
enough just now. During this time, the woman who 
sacrificed herself for me, and who choked back her 
tears, without ever complaining, without ever accusing 
y OU — that woman pined in the bakery at Juvigny, and 
I amused myself here while she wept yonder I You 
knew that, and you let me go on ! You did not lose, 
for that, one peal of laughter, one hour of sleep or pleas- 
ure. You thought that you discharged your debt by 
bringing me up out of charity — by giving me board and 
lodging ! Ah ! those favors, how they weigh upon me Î 
How I should like to earn money enough to be able to 
fling them back into your face I But, patience — that 
will come. I will work like a negro to repay you every- 
thing, capital and interest. I want nothing from you." 
" Enough !" cried the marquis, in a thundering 
voice. " You are mad, and you presume — " 

" Yes, I am mad I Men have gone mad for less. 
But comfort yourself ; I have done, and I will make no 
scene. No one here shall know what is going on with- 
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in me. I will manage so as to cause no scandal by my 
departure." 

" Your departure t Do you wish to leave me ? " 

" Yes. Do you suppose that I can remain another 
moment in your home ?" answered Laurent, laying his 
hand upon the door-knob. " Adieu ! I am going away." 

The marquis had turned pale. 

" And where will you go, unhappy boy Î " 

" I will go to my mother." 

He opened the door and walked swiftly away with- 
out looking back. The marquis wished to run after 
him, but he felt a sort of dizziness ; bis legs gave way, 
and he was obliged to sit down. 

" Laurent I " he cried, in a beseeching tone. 

Laurent was already hastening down the stairs. 
M. de Rosières heard his foot-falls reëcho on the steps, 
then the doors slam one after another ; and over the 
house fell once more a deep silence, only broken by the 
clucking of the hens in the poultry-yard. 

Once outside, the young man walked rapidly through 

the village in the direction of the road that leads to 

Juviguy ; but when he saw, stretching before him, that 

long line of white road between two rows of yellowish 

ash-trees, he hesitated, and suddenly struck into a path 

that wound through the fields of La Noue Saint Vanue. 

In spite of the tempest that since the morning had set 

his ideas in a whirl, he had preserved one illusion. It 

" — *-1 like a spar in the midst of the confusion of a 

-eck. It was the love of Berthe Fontenille. He 

ii in it, and that thought sufficed to sweeten the 

iess of all his mortification. When young, we 
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can receive full on, the shoulders the shower of misfor- 
tune ; a ray of hope suffices to warm everything ; one 
is quickly dried like the earth after light rain in spring. 
Young people have ready tears, but they flow without 
sinking deeply. Only men of ripe age have the sad 
privilege of retaining for a long time traces of the del- 
uge, like paths under high forest-trees. 

Laurent seated himself on the edge of a ditch, 
whence could be seen the glittering window-panes of 
the village, the fields sown with wild-flowers, the 
ploughed earth, and the forest shaded with gold and 
violet. A light wind drove the clouds like snow-flakes 
through the sky, and the dry leaves in little whirl- 
winds through the roads. Sowing-time had begun. 
He heard the cracking of whips and the cries of the 
farmers guiding the plough, and sometimes through 
the leafless hawthorns he caught a glimpse in the 
brown furrows of the slow, rhythmical gesture of the 
sower, flinging around him handfuls of grain. Above, 
in the blue sky, the larks were singing, and Laurent 
thought of Berthe Fontenille. If she loved him, 
nothing was lost; he felt himself strong enough to 
surmount everything, and to win with a high hand 
the battle of life. He would create for himself, by his 
labor, a solid position ; he would take his mother with 
him, and would return to Berthe and marry her. 
Then, with those two well-beloved creatures, he would 
live happily and laugh at the rest of the world. But, 
did Mademoiselle Fontenille love him well enough to 
await the still uncertain epoch when they could think 
of marriage ? 
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He rose, resolved to have an interview with the 
young girl, and turned his steps toward La Noue Saint 
Vanne. He knew that at this early hour M. Fonte- 
nille was in the forest; and his heart told him that 
Berthe, after the sail of the preceding day, must be 
expecting his visit. In less than fifteen minutes he 
reached the quickset hedge that divided the Fontenille 
orchard from the fields, and, pushing aside the barrier, 
ascended the slope that led to the garden. 

His presentiments had not deceived him. Through 
the tufts of yellow chrysanthemums he saw fluttering 
the light dress of Mademoiselle Fontenille. On her 
side, Berthe had caught sight of the young doctor; 
however, she did not seem eager to join him, and her 
first impulse had been to conceal herself behind the 
clumps of trees, and to return to the house ; but Lau- 
rent was already entering the alley of the chrysanthe- 
mums, and she felt that retreat had become impossible. 
Her blue eyes grew dark ; her countenance assumed an 
uneasy and worried expression. Perhaps she repented 
the too familiar conversation of the preceding day ; per- 
haps, also, Mademoiselle de Brieulles, who lost no time, 
had let fall some words concerning Laurent's irregular 
birth. This last supposition was the more probable ; 
for, as the young man advanced toward her, the lines 
of Berthe's face became more and more severe, and 
never before had she assumed that icy and haughty air 
toward him. 

Ambitious, and, above all, worldly, disdaining the 
obscure humdrum life she led in the country, Made- 
moiselle Fontenille had always dreamed of living amid 
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surroundings more in accordance with her tastes for 
pleasure and luxury. Marriage only, and a brilliant 
marriage, could permit her to realize her dream. Now, 
Laurent, in spite of his ardor, his beauty, and his intel- 
ligence, was not the husband she required. Berthe 
knew too well how to reflect and calculate not to resist 
the temptation to marry the natural son of a seam- 
stress in Juvigny. If he had been an orphan — if he 
had come from so distant a land that the story of his 
birth and parentage might have remained unknown — 
perhaps Mademoiselle Fontenille might have found the 
courage to make the venture. She did not disguise 
from herself that this handsome lover of twenty-five 
possessed powerful attractions. All the tender and 
youthful feelings in her heart had quivered sweetly 
at the touch of that richly-gifted young man, so dif- 
ferent from those she had met up to that time. But 
to marry Laurent ; to sacrifice to a purely sentimental 
satisfaction and a doubtful future her worldly tastes, 
her vanity, her dreams of aristocratic life; to brave the 
gossip of the province ; to expose herself to hear whis- 
pered around her, " Mademoiselle Fontenille has made 
a foolish marriage I " — that was beyond her strength. It 
would be better to resign herself to accepting Sainte- 
Marie, and to buy at that price the authority and 
prestige given by a title and a well-connected family. 
That was what her reason insinuated to her, and in 
her breast reason spoke louder than her heart. She 
must resolutely close this pretty romance in its first 
stage — forget this midsummer-night's dream. She had 
said all that to herself while Laurent was climbing the 
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i of the orchard, and, when he came up to her, her 

was made up. 

he pretended not to see the hand he extended, 
contented herself with making him a slight bow, 
: an enigmatical smile flickered over her lips. 

My father is ont," she said, as if she had mis- 
a the object of his yisit; "perhaps he will not 
s home before noon." 

It is not M. Fontenille I have come to see, but 
* he replied, at first hurt by that singular greeting, 
ave very serious things to speak to you about." 
lerthe's lids dropped with dignity over her eyes. 

Really ! " she said, in a coldly-astonished tone. 
lat can we have so serious and so pressing to say 
ich other Î " 
laurent started as if he had received a blow. 

I beg your pardon," he stammered, in discomfit- 

" it seemed natural to me, after yesterday even- 

Ihe raised her eyes in the air— one would have said 
she was trying to find in the branches what had 
ened the day before — then her long lashes drooped 
a mask over her gaze, and she murmured care- 
7: 

Yesterday Î Ah 1 yes — you mean our sail on the 
. I believe we were both rather giddy. If I 
a prude, my dear sir, I would even add that you 
not very respectful ; but I must show myself in- 
ant, having been the first to encourage the joke." 
A joke 1 " repeated Laurent, in amazement. 
Child's play, at leaBt" 
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" But, for my part, I believed in that child's play ! " 
he cried, angrily. " I believed in your words, in your 
looks, in your hand that clasped mine. All that was, 
then, aliel" 

She turned away her head, and her fingers began 
to mutilate, absent-mindedly, the chrysanthemums. 

"Let us say that it was a dream," she replied, dry- 
ly, u and let us talk no more about it." 

He gazed with distress at the trees shaking down 
their yellow leaves, at the dying flowers, the flower- 
beds exhaling a melancholy odor of autumn — all the 
nature that spoke of decay and renunciation. 

" I love you," he resumed, in a hollow voice, " and 
I had staked all my hopes, all my energy, upon that 
love which you refuse to-day ! " 

She shook her head, and once more her mysterious 
smile appeared upon her lip. 

" I really do not understand," she murmured. " I 
am trying to think what words I could have uttered to 
encourage you to entertain such ideas. I have made 
myself agreeable to you, as I do to every one. I re- 
peat, I am not prudish, and, in spite of this misunder- 
standing, you will find me always ready to treat you as 
a friend of the house. Yes," she added, holding out 
her hand toward him, " be sure that I shall always have 
for you % very affectionate esteem." 

" Enough 1 " he cried, impatiently ; and, without 
taking the hand she extended, he turned his back upon 
her and walked rapidly down the slope. 

She stood motionless, with compressed lips, and 
looked at his form receding among the trees. As he 
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ieared behind the tangled branches, she could 
lp thinking that it was youth and sincere love 
itk him were leaving her. At the same time, the 
e and forbidding face of Sainte-Marie rose like a 
phantom before her imagination. She was seized 

slight shiver, and shrugged her shoulders. 
Veil I" she sighed ; then, gathering up with her 
tips her skirts wet with the damp grass, she 
ed slowly, with drooping head and knit brows, 
1 her father's house. 

ring this time Laurent was fleeing straight be- 
im through the furrows, the shrubbery, and the 
vood. He felt nothing more — neither the sun 

had grown hotter, nor the nettles that stung 
gs, nor the twigs that struck his faoe. He 
ushed on by an imperative necessity to ba- 
ils body, to deafen his ears with the monot- 

rustle of dry leaves and the sound of parted 
les. His eyes closed, his heart stunned, his 
whirling, he plunged deeper and deeper into the 
At last his legs and lungs betrayed him ; he 
eatbless, and let himself drop like a shot into 
Idened ferns, wherein he buried his head. 
; was a dream — a dream — a dream 1" Those 
he only words that beat a constant and painful 

iu his brain. A dream 1 That was all Berthe 
> tell him; and she had sent him away with 
>Ie of a promise of commonplace friendship, as 
:ngs a piece of bread to a beggar. After the 
less of the morning, this was the last and most 
r affront. He, whose self-love was so irritable — 
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who since his childhood had cherished so many fond 
dreams — had been made to drink draught after draught, 
to the very dregs, the cup of humiliation. It had 
been well worth the trouble of building up dreams 
of glory and fortune, to fall at last to the rank of an 
unclassed individual, not even owning a regular birth, 
and not being able to bear his father's name. Every- 
thing had failed him at one blow — his youthful illu- 
sions, his admiration for the marquis, his love for Ber- 
the, and his confidence in himself. 

Abandoned by others, and feeling no more cour- 
age within himself, what was to become of him ? 
What should he do in a society where even the law 
only tolerated him by favor, and grudgingly allowed 
him his place under the sun ? If only, like Sainte- 
Marie, he had had religious faith to sustain him ! But, 
no ; he was to his very marrow a child of the century, 
and he confined his desire to the joys of this earth. 
He saw nothing beyond that ; and feeling, in one day, all 
his points of support crumbling away under him, he 
remained extended on the earth, like a bird that has 
fallen from the nest, and has no wings on which to soar 
upward. 

The place in which he found himself was one of 
those sandy gorges so frequently to be met with in 
Argonne. To the right and to the left; the slopes 
arose almost perpendicularly ; above, birches and pine- 
trees mingled their branches ; on every side, clumps 
of lofty trees inclosed in their leafy masses the ra- 
vine of which a goat-path formed the background. 
The sun was already high, and fell full upon the ferns, 
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its warm rays made the insects buzz. The 
:ig of whips was suddenly heard in the narrow 

then the tinkling of bells, and a train of mules 
j loaded with wood slowly descended the path, 
it, his head buried in the ferns, scarcely heard 
pass, and did not stir. The last mule had 
d past him, and the sound of the bells was grow- 
ntcr in the distance, when the iron-shod point 
ane touched the young man's legs, and at the 
ime a feminine voice, almost as harsh and mascu- 
i that of a muleteer, cried : " Hallo I "Why, it is 
at 1 Well, my boy, what the deuce are yon doing 
with your nose in the sand ? * 
■■ slowly raised his head, and saw in the very 
: of the path Mademoiselle Bastienne de Fier- 
ier dress tucked up above her ankles, shod with 
ig-boots, wearing a man's felt-hat tied down by 
lkerchief under the chin, and brandishing her 
9 holly-wood cane. She had been to superintend 
ading-up of her timber in the clearing, and was 
sj back with the train of wood-cutters. Laurent 
[ at her with a bewildered air ; and Mademoiselle 
nne, rolling her great black eyes under their 

brows, gazed curiously at the miserable coun- 
;e of the young doctor. 

See here I " she continued ; " how comes it that 
ok so upset ? What has happened ? " 
Jotting," replied Laurent, abruptly, and once 
juried his face in the ferns. 
Nothing ! That is soon said," retorted Mademoi- 
Baatiennc, planting herself in front of him, and 
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leaning on her cane ; " it is not for nothing that you 
have the look of a dug-up corpse. At least be polite 
enough to look up and answer me." 

"Let me alone," he murmured, without stirring. 

" You are pig-headed 1 " cried the old maid, u but 
you will never be as much so as Bastienne de Fierbois. 
I will not leave you alone until you have explained to 
me why, in bright noonday, you are lying here like a 
calf in the grass, instead of breakfasting with your god- 
father." 

At this last word the young man started, sprang to 
his feet, and looked fixedly at Mademoiselle de Fier- 
bois. 

" My godfather ! " he exclaimed. " The man whom 
you call so — though doubtless you know all about it, 
like the rest — that man will never see me more at his 
table or under his roof." 

u There ! that is what I call an answer," grumbled 
Mademoiselle Bastienne, shaking her head. "If I un* 
derstand rightly, you have been told things that people 
would have done better to have held their tongues 
about, and which have made you quarrel with the mar- 
quis." 

" Yes, I know all," continued Laurent, feverishly ; 
" and you, who profess a little friendship for me, you 
ought to have told me of my situation, instead of ex- 
posing me to being humiliated by Madame de Bri- 
eulles and despised by Mademoiselle Fontenille." 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle Fontenille is mixed up in it, 
is she ? I told you beforehand there was no good to 
be gained in that quarter. However, the mischief is 
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îe, and, since you are suffering from it, my poor boy, 
s is not the time to lecture you. Come home with 
. We will talk on the road, and we will try to find 
emedy (or your sorrows." 

She laid her hand gently on his arm and tried to 
d him away ; but Laurent offered an unexpected re- 

" No," he said, " there is no remedy. I am deeply 
gusted with everything. I am a burden to myself 
1 others. I am a useless creature in this world, and 
m only seeking a way to leave it." 

"You wish to die, do you not?" retorted Made- 
iselle Bastienne, shrugging her shoulders. "It is 
rays the same tune. Well, what about your moth- 
?" 

He started. " Ah 1 " he said, "my mother 1 " and 

eyes filled with tears at the thought of poor aunt 
phie, whom his selfish love had caused him for a 
ment to forget. 

"Yes, your mother," volubly pursued Mademoi- 
le de Fierbois; "do you think that you are use- 
s, or a burden, to her? I know a good deal of your 
ry, and I have guessed the rest. ■ In the whole of 
9 affair it was your mother who suffered, and who 
1 suffers, the most cruelly. Do you wish to add to 

troubles by doing something absurd ? I can under- 
nd that you want to leave this place ; but you would 
heartless, and a fool, if you did not now sacrifice 
ir love-trash to the woman who has sacrificed bo 
ch for you." 
Laurent seized the hand of Mademoiselle Bastienne 
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and pressed it warmly. "You are right, mademoi- 
selle,' 9 he murmured. "Thanks, and farewell I I am 
going to my mother." 

She caught him by the arm. " One moment, hot- 
head ! " she cried. " Do you expect to do your eight 
leagues on foot, and arrive muddy and miserable at 
the baker's, after haying left him without warning? 
You would be prettily received, and that would be 
a nice way to console your mother ! Reflect a little, 
and do not always fly off at the first word. How 
would you live down yonder without money ? — for I 
suspect you are penniless; and going to Juvigny like 
a thief, is not the way to inspire your patients with 
confidence. You have no desire to dip into your 
mother's purse, or be dependent on the tender mercies 
of Father Husson, I suppose ? " 

Laurent made a gesture of denial, and looked at 
Mademoiselle Bastienne with a despairing air. 

"My poor boy," she continued, "you may be a 
learned doctor, but you are hardly practical. We must 
think up something else, and that is why we will both 
meditate over it on our way home. Do not be afraid ; 
you will see no one, and no one will see you there at 
this time of evening, in the gloaming. I will have you 
driven to Clermont in the carriage." 

She took him by the arm, and this time he allowed 
himself to be led toward Petites Islettes. The walk 
was taken in silence. When they arrived, Mademoi- 
selle Bastienne shut Laurent in her study, filled with 
bundles of papers and samples of bottles. She her- 
self cooked and served up for him a good meal, 
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which she made him eat ; then, when he was restored, 
she left him alone with a cup of black coffee, and went 
up into her own room, which she did not leave for a 
full hour. 

"My boy," she said, on returning to him, "I 
have thought over your affairs, and this is what I 
have arrived at: I have a nephew, one Noirel de 
Fierbois, who is established at Sermaize. You know 
the place: it is a large town half-way between Ju- 
vigny and Vitry-le-Francois. He has built there a 
large glass-factory, which is in full blast, and where 
there are crowds of workmen. In an establishment 
mounted on such a scale, they must require a good 
physician to take care of the work-people. I have 
heard my nephew Noirel complain that there are 
only stupid quacks in the neighborhood. I will send 
you to him, and I have warmly recommended you. 
Nicolas will harness my mare to the carriage directly, 
and he will drive you to Clermont. To-morrow you 
will be at Sermaize, and you will give this to my 
nephew, with my compliments." 

She drew from her pocket a large letter, folded in 
old-fashioned style, sealed with wax, and the direction 
on which was written in a bold, sprawling hand. 
" When you are safely housed," she continued, hand- 
ing it to him, "I will send you the clothes and 
books you leave here ; and as soon as your position 
is assured, you can go to your mother. You might 
at least offer her a home with you. Do you under- 
stand?" 

" You have a good heart ! " cried Laurent, throw- 
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ing himself on the neck of Mademoiselle Bastienne, 
who gave him a hearty kiss on either cheek. 

When the day was waning, they announced that 
the carriage was ready. Mademoiselle de Fierbois ac- 
companied the young man into the court-yard; kissed 
him a second time, and, slipping a parcel into his 
pocket, " Never mind," she whispered ; " that is pro- 
visions for your journey. Now, my boy, work I That 
is the best remedy when one is in sorrow. Write to 
me from time to time, and may Heaven preserve you t 
Good-night 1 " 

Laurent climbed into the carriage, Nicolas whipped 
up the mare, and they departed at a trot. When they 
reached a curve in the road, the young man turned 
around to salute Mademoiselle Bastienne for the last 
time. She had climbed to the top of the slope, and her 
sturdy profile was sharply and darkly defined against 
the clear sky ; the hunting-boots, the tucked-up skirts, 
and the man's hat, were still visible ; and they saw two 
long arms waving, like an aerial telegraph, toward the 
carriage, which was reoeding amid the mists of the 
Biesme. 



CHAPTER X. 

It is eight o'clock. Toward the middle of April the 
sun sets early, and the twilight comes quickly. The 
valley of the Saulx is already invaded by falling night. 
One can still barely see the waters of the canal gleam- 
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ing on the left between its grassy banks, and male 
out on the horizon the confused masses of the forest. 
t—o or three red lights mark out the situation of 
ilway station, deserted at this hour, and where 
.he rapid ringing of an electric bell sounds 
h the silence. From the other side of the track 
e seen, half-way up the hill, the vague outline 
homes of Sermaize, where bright lights twinkle 

darkness. On turning to the right, the gaze 
pon a piece of land whose illumination contrasts 
he tranquil gloom. As night comes on, a red- 
are escapes from it, that is prolonged afar over 
liu, like the tail of a naming comet. It is the 
on from M. de Koirel's glass-works, 
iwing near the buildings, situated behind the 
f the old meadow, one is blinded by the inten- 

the light. On the black front, at regular in- 
, an incandescent red glow makes brilliant hoi- 

In the middle, the great door is wide open, 
>ling the enormous mouth of a Cyclopean oven. 
, under a framework of iron as high as the 
" a cathedral, rises a thick structure of bricks, 
1 through its entire length by openings, through 

streams a white glow, and where the glass, 
■oing the process of fusion, rolls and at times 
es suddenly. Opposite each of these openings, 
irrow balcony of stone, move strange workmen, 
oted, bare-armed, clothed in a cotton gown, 
andishing masses of red-hot glass incessantly 

end of iron rods. The rods describe lumi- 
ircles; the bead-blowers swell with a breath 
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the melting glass ; the bearers pass from haad to 
hand the still glowing bottles attached to hollow rods. 
The reflection from the crucibles outlines fantastic 
shadows on the illuminated wall, and, in the midst of 
that blazing furnace, strange gesticulating groups bring 
to mind the demoniac figures found in some of Callot's 
engravings. 

From time to time one of the blowers, drenched 
with perspiration or baked to the bone by the blaz- 
ing breath from the openings, puts on a woolen jacket 
and goes outside to breathe a little fresh air. Not far 
from the great door, Dr. Laurent Husson is seated in 
the court-yard, smoking a cigar. During this operation 
of blowing accidents are not uncommon, and, before go- 
ing to bed, the doctor wished to assure himself that no 
one required his services. "Good evening, M. Hus- 
son," said a workman passing near him. " It is kind of 
you not to forget your glass-workers, though now you 
have patients all over the country. Anyhow, we do 
not see you as often as we did three years ago ; but 
we know that you are with us in case of misfortune, 
and that is enough for us. 9 ' The blower passed on, 
and Laurent, his legs crossed, his head thrown back, 
once more becomes absorbed in thought, following with 
his eyes the blazing light that is flung to a distance from 
the furnaces. The darker the night grows, the longer 
becomes the phosphorescent trail through the country ; 
it seemed as if it desired to pass the horizon and 
travel over the woods into unknown regions. In the 
track of that illumination, Laurent's thoughts also begin 
to wander, and he reflects that it is now nearly three 
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years and a half since he came to Sermaize with the 
letter of Mademoiselle de. Fierbois in his pocket. In 
that space of time, how many unexpected things ! how 
many changes ! how many industrious and well-filled 
days ! He can hardly believe that so few years have 
elapsed since his departure from Les Islettes ; and this 
April evening, when he is calmly smoking, leaning on 
a bench in the glass-works, he seems to himself like 
a traveler already old, who turns around and looks at 
the long stretch of road that he has left behind him ; 
and in the f antastio frolics of that light which the fac- 
tory spreads through the country, he feels a silent de- 
light in seeing the different incidents of his new life 
succeed each other like so many airy visions. 

First was his arrival at the glass-works. Night is 
falling. Dusty, and still giddy from the rolling of the 
railway car, he is introduced into M. de Noirel's office. 
A coke-fire crackles in the grate ; a lamp with a green 
shade stands on a desk covered with bills and samples 
of glass-ware. On the wall, between two deers'-heads, 
a portrait of the Count de Chambord alternates with a 
lithographic print representing the death of the Duke 
de Berry. M. de Noirel, tall, blonde, and rosy, unfolds 
his aunt's letter, leans to read it under the shade, 
and, under the brightness of the lamp, his prominent 
nose and his receding forehead and chin are darkly 
outlined, and make him look like a bird that is all beak. 
Before the fireplace, Laurent, looking gloomy and un- 
easy, tries to read in the face of the proprietor of the 
glass-works what will be his decision. At last M. 
de Noirel, raising his bird-like head, pockets Made- 
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moiselle Bastienne's missive, and, fixing his round eyes 
on the young physician, " Dr. Husson," he says, 
"have you supped ? No ? Well, come and take sup- 
per with me " — and as the young man stares at him 
with bewilderment — " we can talk over our meal," adds 
M. de Noirel. " Besides, if you have pleased Aunt Bas- 
tienne, you will please me. Aunt Bastienne is a woman 
of penetration. Does she still wear her seven-league 
boots ?" 

The great, luminous stream broadens into a fan ; 
it now almost reaches the edge of the forest ; but 
reaching that, it seems to fall back upon itself, and to 
have difficulty in piercing the thickness of the woods. 
For Laurent, too, the first trial had been painful. He 
sees himself installed at the glass-works, with fifty 
crowns salary per month, his lodging, and permission 
to utilize his leisure hours by building up a practice in 
the neighborhood. The beginning is hard. Patients 
do not abound ; the peasants are suspicious of him, and 
prefer the old practitioner of the canton to the young 
doctor. Laurent, scarcely recovered from the wounds 
of self-love that he had received at Les Mettes, is moral- 
ly sore and stiff, like a man who has rolled into the hol- 
low of a ditch. The first months seem to him inter- 
minably long and dreary. Fortunately, Mademoiselle 
Bastienne sends him his books, and, as the old maid 
had predicted, work is a sovereign panacea for him. 
To the books, Mademoiselle de Fierbois adds a long 
letter, wherein she tells him of the events that fol- 
lowed his departure. M. de Rosières at first was 
inconsolable, and Ambroisine suffered from it ; then 

7 
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the gay humor of the marquis got the upper hand ; he 
went hunting, and now he is full of the marriage of 
' " nephew, Sainte-Marie, who has decided to ask for 
hand of Mademoiselle Fontonillc, and has ob- 
ed it. Laurent drinks with resignation this last 
îght of bitterness, and buries himself in his books 
a to occupy his thoughts, which still stray too fre- 
ntly toward La Noue Saint Vanne. Little by little 
ents arrive. Sermaize possesses a mineral spring, 
a just dawning thermal establishment. Toward the 
die of July the village inns become peopled by al- 
t fifty water-drinkers — rickety children, lymphatic 
nervous women, and enfeebled old men, who apply 
he spring of the Saracens to restore a little tone to 
r unstrung systems. Now, it happened that Lau- 
i, in the course of his Parisian studies, had made 
>ecial study of the treacherous and obscure affeo- 
3 thai' attack the feminine organization, and which 
conditions of modern existence render more and 
e frequent. Two or three cases crowned with sue- 
suddenly made Mm the fashion among the fre- 
iters of the establishment. Having a sure diag- 
s, pleasing manners, and that energy and warmth 
eart that women prize above all things, he possesa- 
11 the necessary qualities to gain an almost exclu- 
ly feminine practice. So his remedies succeed, and 
le him to be consulted in the small neighboring 
n. From the second year of his stay he is able to 
ill himself comfortably in a house in the village, 
to put into execution a project that he has been 
ing over in his mind for eighteen months past. 
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The flame from the openings redoubles in intensity, 
and spreads through the plain like a gleam of dawn. 
The scene changes, and Laurent sees himself once 
more crossing with agitated steps that Place de la 
Couronne, in which he has not set foot since his flight 
from Juvigny. His installation is complete in the 
house at Sermaize. The furniture has arrived, and the 
ohamber destined for Sophie Husson is ready. Laurent 
has written to her that he is coming to see her, and 
that he wishes to see her alone. She has answered 
him by appointing a day on which Memmie Husson 
must be absent, and when Aunt Constance will herself 
be detained at the church by her functions as deacon- 
ess of the Rosary, In the morning he has taken 
the railroad ; and he arrives. The aspect of the place 
has not changed. The wooden candles of the grooer 
still swing in the wind, opposite the fripperies of 
the old clothes-dealer, Lazare. In the window of 
the bakery the loaves still stand, as in the past, be- 
tween jars of biscuits; and in the window of the 
workroom the pots of balsams still flourish. Lau- 
rent springs rapidly up the steps and pushes open the 
door of the shop, whose bell tinkles noisily. At that 
moment Mademoiselle Sophie runs forward and utters 
a cry. Laurent seizes her hand and draws her back of 
the shop. " Let us go up into your room," he mur- 
murs in a choked voice. She obeys, and precedes him, 
trembling, into the room on the first floor. There, as 
soon as the young man has closed the door, " Mother ! " 
he cries, with an accent of long pent-up tenderness. 
Sophie turns around grows pale, and Laurent catches 
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lf-f ainting, in his arma. He seats her gently in 
cane-bottomed arm-chair, kneels before her, kiss- 
hands, her arms, her cheeks, and murmurs once 
rith inexpressible happiness, " Mother 1 " 
ïv Sophie has turned scarlet, her bosom heaves, 
sr eyes shed abundant tears, while her head 
)d on her son's shoulder, and her lips murmur, 
an t " through her sobs. 

ardon t " he rejoins, covering her with kisses, 
he contrary, I bless you t I know all — all that 
ffered because of me, and I look upon you as the 
woman on earth I " 

s exclamation" is followed by a long embrace, 
>y are both so agitated that they have not the 
:h to speak ; and, besides, they have long arrears 
tsses to make up. At last their arms unclasp, 
wipes her eyes, and, looking proudly at her son, 
t a handsome fellow you are I " she murmurs, 
nd you, too, dear mother — you are beautiful I " 
■3 Laurent, who contemplates with emotion 
's face — the smooth forehead framed in anvery 
ux, the brown eyes that shine under the gray 
:e violets opened under the snow, the cheeks of 
î-rose pallor, and the lips made youthful by a 

h 1 " said she, shaking her head, " I am old. 
ny hair is almost white." 

; is marvellously becoming, and I love it I re- 
aurent, kissing once more the bandeaux of gray 

scats himself beside her, and they begin to con- 
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verse in low tones, in that quiet room, the silence of 
which is only broken by the periodical sound of the 
shrill bell of the school-clock striking the quarters, 
Sophie says very little, but she drinks in the words of 
her son, who relates to her at great length his student- 
life, his residence at Les Islettes, and his new exist- 
ence at Sermaize. Suddenly the shop-bell rings, and 
the voice of Mademoiselle Constance, who has returned, 
is heard. Sophie Husson's face grows sad, and her 
eyes are veiled with tears. 

"Already!" she sighs. — "What a pity it is you 
cannot live with me ! It was too great happiness, and 
we must part." 

" Part ! " cries Laurent. " We will never part 
again ! " 

And he explains to the poor, bewildered Sophie 
that her apartment is ready at Sermaize ; that things 
are so arranged that she can live with him hencefor- 
ward, and that he will not go back without her. 
Sophie weeps again, but gentle tears this time, while 
the kisses resound louder than ever. 

Through the sleeping country the blaze of the 
glass-works still flings over to the horizon its dazzling 
lustre ; but now it is a new and more recent phase of 
his existence that Laurent sees reflected in the light 
from the factory. Months have passed away. Ma- 
demoiselle Husson is installed in his home and rules 
his household. In spite of his desire to introduce her 
everywhere as his mother, he has been obliged to yield 
to the objections of the timid and scrupulous Sophie. 
Sermaize is too near Juvigny, and the sister of Mem- 
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i is afraid of scandalizing the public. She 
it wish to be forced to blush before those who 
Down her. Before the world, she is still Aunt 
; but in private, and with the door once closed, 
tier and eon make up for lost time, and their 
> tenderness is only the more fervent and more 
is from its repression. The doctor's practice 
larger every day. His reputation is no longer 
local; it has crossed the limits of the canton, 
s young physician is often called in consultation 
Ions and Saint-Dizicr. During an epidemic of 
1 fever that raged in the country, Laurent dis- 
a skill and devotion that have rendered him 
r. He is the medical inspector of the watering- 
ind in that capacity a person of high rank, whose 
he had cured, had him included in the last batch 
live the decorations of the Legion of Honor. 
ophie almost fainted with joy. Laurent is a 
child of Fortune ; his ambitious desires are 
1, his pride is gently tickled, bis fortune pros- 
id his mother adores him. In spite of all that, 
i not feel happy; there is a void in his heart 
thing can fill since the deception involved in the 
of Mademoiselle Fontenille. 
tainly the former love, frozen in full flower, is 
lead, and for a long time the doctor's anger 
t increased against the woman who is now 
Madame Sainte-Marie de Brieulles ; but the 
lelicate fibres of the heart have been with- 
r her cool deception, and they no longer put. 
îy green buds. The illusions of former days 
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have not flowered again ; no woman since then has 
caused Laurent to feel that naive enthusiasm, those out- 
breaks of confiding tenderness, that are like the holiday 
garland of youth. And yet he is scarcely twenty- 
eight years old ; he has not passed the season of loving. 
Why, then, is the old charm broken ? Why can he no 
longer take up the air of the gay song that rose so often 
to his lips at the age of twenty ? Does the poetry of 
love only really glow in inexperienced souls ? Does it 
become extinguished in us as soon as reason has inun- 
dated us with its crude light, like that fairy-like illu- 
mination of the glass-works, that to-night fills the 
country with its rays, and to-morrow will vanish with 
the light of day? 

These last* reflections have made Laurent melan- 
choly. He utters a sigh, leaves his bench, gives one 
more look into the interior of the factory, and slowly 
wends his way toward his dwelling. The house that 
he inhabits is situated at the entrance to the village, 
on the road that leads to the spring of the Saracens. 

From afar, between the green trees of the little 
garden in front of it, a light shines in the ground-floor 
windows, and, on entering the little parlor where the 
patients are received, the doctor is welcomed by 
«Sophie Husson, seated before a large work-basket of 
linen for mending. Happiness and the wholesome 
country-air have given the dear mother a fresh lease 
of youth. Although she is over forty-eight years old, 
her face is still charming under its pretty cap, her 
cheeks are fuller and more rosy, and her brown eyes 
are as clear as the water of a spring. "I did not want 
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-to go to bed until I knew that you had returned," she 
says to Laurent, who kisses her. " Here is a note that 
has been left for you." 

Laurent approaches the lamp, and reads, -on a 
printed card, "Eustache Lapasque, Bailiff at Robert- 
Espagne," and underneath was written, " Presents his 
duty to Dr. Husson, and would be grateful if he 
would take the trouble to visit a sick child." 

"Eustache Lapasque!" murmurs Laurent. "I 
once knew some one of that name." 

"Very probably," answers Sophie, who has put 
away her basket and lighted her candle. " There were 
Lapasques in Juvigny. Good-night, my son." 

Once in his room, Laurent again examines the 
bailiff's card, and gradually his memory clears. 

" This Lapasque," he thought, " must be the flute- 
player of the Dérônis-office ; " and at the same time, 
like the beads of a rosary, all his earlier impressions 
return to his memory. He recalls the dusty, smoky 
office, the effusions of the romantic Lucrèce, the Papil- 
lon garden, and Valentine, his first love, that budded 
amid the flowers of the altars of the Fête-Dieu. On 
falling asleep, he sees once more pass before his closed 
eyes Mademoiselle Papillon's boarder, with her white 
dress, her floating tulle veils, and her lowered eyelids. 

The next day, after his first breakfast, he resolves 
to go on foot through the forest as far as Robert- 
Espagne. The morning is clear and sunny ; the trees 
have as yet no leaves, but the groves are already 
brightened by small green shoots; the soil is flowering 
with periwinkles, primroses, and anemones ; .on every 
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side the birds are singing in honor of the beginning 
of spring. Laurent paces with a light foot the long 
paths carpeted with thick short grass, and noon has 
not yet struck when he reaches Robert-Espagne. The 
house that his new customer inhabits is situated in the 
middle of the village. A wooden tablet is inserted in the 
wall, on which may be read, in bold gilt letters, " La- 
pasque, Bailiff." The doctor, after haying knocked 
without getting any answer, turns the knob of a door 
and enters a large apartment, half kitchen, half dining- 
room. In the middle, around a large round table cov- 
ered with oil-cloth, four ill-washed children, with a 
year's difference between their ages, are perched on 
high chairs, watching with impatient eyes a dish of 
potatoes that a woman in a white jacket and short 
petticoat is in the act of dividing among them. At 
the sound of the opening of the door the lady in 
the white jacket turns around, utters an exclamation, 
and lets her apron fall ; while Laurent cries, in his 
turn, " Lucrèce Dérônis ! " 

"M. Laurent!" stammers Lucrèce, still startled. 
"What! are you the famous Dr. Husson of whom 
every one talks so much ? " 

"Why, yes," he replies, laughing. "How is M. 
Dérônis Î " 

" Very well. He is. still at Juvigny, occupied with 
his great work." 

Lucrèce is very much embarrassed : this is evident 
by the unfair way in which she fills the porringers, 
nearly causing a riot among the brats. She silences 
them, and blushingly apologizes for her dress. " You 
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see," she said, " when one has children, time is not 
one's own." 

"Then M. Lapasque is your husband?" continues 
ut, biting his mustache to conceal an inclination 

ih. 

Tes," answers Lucrèce, modestly casting down 
res; "I have been his wife for nearly ten years, 
ere married five months after — after you left Ju- 
" She utters a sigh, and adds, in a low voice : 
■ was not what I had dreamed; but where the 
s tethered, there it must browse. Besides, Eus- 
is a good man, very industrious, very domestic, 
only the children did not come so fast — " 
i re those four all yours ? " 
Uas ! yes. Here is the eldest daughter," she 
wtting her band on the head of a little blonde 
it years old. — " Isaure, kiss your hand prettily to 
ntleman t — Then come, according to their ages, 
r, Amaury, Palmyre, and, lastly — " 
s not this all ? " 

"here is a fifth," she murmurs, confused — " GaG- 
ho is six months old; that is the one who is ill, 
e cause of your being sent for." 
è leads him into the bedroom, where the. young- 
noaning in his cradle. He has convulsions, and 
ctor of the place had declared that be would not 
This opinion had frightened Eustache Lapasque, 
duced him to send for the doctor from Sermaize. 
Lot be alarmed," says the latter, after having ex- 
1 the child ; " we will pull him through, with care 
change of diet." He writes a prescription, gives 
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his directions to Madame Lapasque, and is preparing 
to withdraw, when the young woman, looking at him 
with an embarrassed air, and rolling her fingers in the 
corner of her jacket, stammers : 

" M. Laurent, it is noon, and Lapasque will be home 
directly; you would give me great pleasure if you 
would stay to dine with him." 

"I accept,' 9 replies Laurent, whose walk has given 
him an appetite ; "but will M. Lapasque be as glad 
as you to share his dinner with me ? In olden times 
he was very jealous," 

"Oh!" replies Lucrèce, casting down her eyes, 
" he has calmed down since then." 

"And does he still play the flute?" 

" Yes, sometimes ; but only to put the children to 
sleep." 

This dialogue is interrupted by an explosion of cries 
from the kitchen; the little Lapasques are announcing, 
in" their fashion, the return of Eustache ; and Lucrèce 
goes down-stairs with Laurent, whom she presents to 
her husband. The latter seems quite taken aback by 
the sight of his former rival, but the little red ribbon 
that adorns the doctor's button-hole strikes him with 
respectful awe ; he decides to extend his hand to Lau- 
rent, and declares that he would not have known him, 
so greatly is he changed. 

" Not like you, then," said Laurent, while shaking 
the bailiff's hand ; " you have remained the same." 

Eustache Lapasque was indeed uncommonly tall, 
and it seemed as if his marriage had elongated him 
still more. His lengthy spindle-shanks imprisoned in 
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blue linen trousers, his slim body squeezed into a hunt* 
ing-jacket that his great fingers buttoned and unbut- 
toned nervously, his pointed head placed at the end of 
a long neck, made him resemble a gigantic flute. 

While Eustache and Laurent converse, Lucrèce 
slips away to repair the disorder of her toilet. She 
soon reappears in all her glory, with a green check 
dress and a cap decked with yellow ribbons. Poor 
Lucrèce has no more taste than when she inhabited 
the office on the Bue des Sœurs-Claires, but at least 
she has grown rather plumper. Her shoulders and 
arms are less pointed, her figure is passably round- 
ed, her cheeks are rosy, and her great eyes are radiant 
with good-humor. She takes down a ham from the 
cupboard, makes an omelet, adds another plate ; and 
the four little Lapasques, at the sight of the dinner 
that is being prepared, manifest their joy by shrill cries. 
The meal is prolonged and gay. Eustache, comforted 
by the hope that his youngest-born will come safe and 
sound out of the attack which he thought mortal, 
gradually thaws, and finds a little good-humor in the 
sharp wine. Lucrèce seems rejuvenated by the pres- 
ence of the hero of her brief and single romance of 
youth. Laurent himself is quite happy to chat over 
old times with his school-day contemporaries. They 
talk about M. Dérônis — about "the musty volumes 
in the clerk's office — of the court in which the birth- 
worts climbed ; and, from memories to memories, they 
reach the garden of the demoiselles Papillon. 

" By the way," said Lucrèce, with a mischievous *^~~ 
glance at Laurent, " you remember your old passion ? " \ 
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" What passion ? " interrupts Eustache, staring by 
turns at his wife and at the doctor. 

" A pupil of the Papillon boarding-school/ 9 answers 
Madame Lapasque. " Oh ! M. Husson knows well 
enough whom I mean. He wrote her burning declara- 
tions, and he only came to our house to stare at her 
from our window." 

" What ! " cries Eustache, whose long face bright- 
ened, " was that the reason you came so often to the 
office ? Shake hands, doctor, and accept my apologies ! 
Do you know that I was jealous of you ? " 

Madame Lapasque grew red as a beet; and Lau- 
rent, to change the conversation, asks Lucrèce if she 
knows what has become of Valentine. 

" Certainly I do ! " replies the young wife. " She 
lives here, just within a stone's-throw. She is the 
daughter of our tax-collector." 

" The daughter of the tax-collector I " exclaims La- 
pasque, respectfully. " Oho ! that is what we country- 
folks call *a good catch.* He will be an enviable 
man that marries Mademoiselle Valentine Maurin." 



CfiAPTER XX 



Robebt-Espagnb and Sermaize are separated by 
the forest of Trois-Fontaines, and this circumstance, 
added to the fact that these two villages form part of 
a different department, seems to double the distance. 
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Between them, those three leagues of forest are like 
a Chinese wall, and the two river-side populations sel- 
dom pass it. In the centre of the forest, in a square 
i forester's house, arise the buildings of the for- 
>ey of Trois-Fontaines. It was in that direction 
an afternoon at the end of May, Laurent Hus- 
i wending his way home from a medical visit 
> one of the villages in the wood. The weather 
y warm; and though the beech-trees oast a re- 
; shade over the pathway, the doctor never- 
was impatiently anticipating the apparition of 
tiled roof of the forest-house, where he hoped 
to find a bottle of thin red wine. To make the 
rter, he took a road leading through the woods, 
t a sudden curve in the path, he came upon 
party installed under the trees at the edge 
ing. It seemed to him that his name was pro- 
I, and, before he could disappear in the shrub- 
'eminine voice cried, " Why, yes — it is M. Lau- 
sson I " At the same time, two children clasped 
and before him the long, slender figure of Eus- 
apasque bowed like a slim reed shaken by the 
Laurent vaguely saw a group of ladies seated in 
le, and on the turf an array of plates and eat- 
hile Eustaohe shook his hand. " fou see," said 
1 bailiff, " to-day is Whit-Monday, and we have 
by it to organize a picnic with the tax-collec- 
Maurin, and his daughters." 
hearing the name of Valentine's father, the 
nan stole a sidelong glance toward the femi- 
iup, and sought to recognize in it his fairy of 
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the Fête-Dieu. He did not need a long examination, for 
one of the young Lapasques cried out the same moment, 
"Valentine, come and see the pretty flowers 1" and 
a young woman of about twenty-five, leaving the group, 
sprang lightly in the direction indicated by the boy. 
She was of the medium height, very active, and very 
pretty, with lovely chestnut hair curling on her tem- 
ples and on her neck. Her parasol, which she held 
over her bare head, left in semiobscurity her deli- 
cate features and great hazel eyes. While Laurent 
watched attentively her swift walk under the trees, 
Eustaohe Lapasque continued to explain the pro- 
gramme of the picnic. "Every one has furnished a 
contribution," he said. " The tax-collector has looked 
after the wine, and he is a connoisseur; my wife made 
a ham-pie; and, for my part, I brought my flute, so that 
every one can dance at dessert." During this time, 
Lucrèce, with an important air, was holding myste- 
rious colloquies with Valentine and her father. At last 
she approached Laurent, accompanied by M. Maurin, a 
solemn person with a high color, who turned round all 
in one piece, his head thrown back, and his high stock 
giving him a starched, stuck-up aspect. He saluted 
the doctor ceremoniously. " Sir," he began, with the 
slow utterance of a man who listens to his words, 
" Madame Lapasque assures me that, if I requested it, 
you would consent to partake of our modest collation. 
It would be a great pleasure for all of us, and I will 
add that I in particular should be very much honored 
by entering into relations with a learned practitioner, 
whose merit and skill I have so often heard praised." 
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Satisfied by his harangue, the tax-collector crossed 

his red hands over his rounded stomach, and awaited 

Laurent's answer with a dignified air. At the same 

time, Eustache, nudged by his wife, added his request 

to that of M. Maurin. Laurent, allured by the prospect 

of making the acquaintance of Valentine, replied that 

he accepted gladly. Then there was a noisy clatter 

; they unpacked the provisions ; and the tax- 

, with pompous precautions, placed the bottles 

ol water of the fountain. 

ig all these preparations, Eustache had pro- 

the young girls and to Laurent to show them 

, of the abbey, Valentine called her young sis- 

i little girls of from twelve to fourteen years 

to whom she stood in the place of a mother— 

Maurin having died some twelve years pre- 

-and they set out, 

unded on every side by the forest, the little 
if Trois - Fontaines spread in a semicircle 
le remains of the wealthy Cistercian abbey, of 
e gallant Cardinal de Bernis was the last rul- 
t. The peasants have taken possession of the 
■ formerly occupied by the barns and out- 
f the convent. An inn is installed in the 
lalls of the former cellars of the monks ; here 
i hens are scratching around the base of broken 
and cows come to drink in the green basin of 
in of the eighteenth century. Opposite the 
to the village, stood, united by the arcades of 
i portico, the two main buildings of the abbot's 
It was through this arcade that the visitors 
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turned their steps toward the ruins of the church, whose 
gray walls stood out in bold relief against the green 
clumps of trees. The portal had lost its bell-tower, but 
the well-preserved nave stretched before them, lofty and 
silent, with its clusters of slender columns, its elegant 
arches, and its narrow windows, where curtains of ivy, 
falling in the place of the absent panes, kept a myste- 
rious shadow. The apsis had fallen in; through the 
yawning gap were visible a scrap of blue sky, and in the 
distance, like a far-off picture, the apple and cherry 
trees of the orchard, half-concealed by the high grass. 
Wood-pigeons had built their nests in the niches of the 
saints; from time to time were audible low cooings 
and the melodious rustle of wings through the sono- 
rous nave. 

While the little sisters stood on tiptoe to see the 
nestlings, Valentine remained near the entrance, and 
her dainty profile was clearly outlined in the bright 
light through the portal. 

Laurent approached her. He had not yet spoken 
to Valentine. He feared that she might know the story 
of his famous letter, and some inexplicable false shame 
kept him from entering into conversation. However, 
the shadow of the nave emboldened him. He asked 
the young girl how she was impressed by the ruins. 

"They chill me," she replied, shivering slightly, 
" and they make me sad. I infinitely prefer the village 
houses, with their haystacks and their regiments of 
poultry. I am very countrified, and I have peasant- 
blood in my veins." 

Far from displeasing Laurent, this frankness 
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him. It contrasted with the false sentimen- 
tal in young girls. Valentine's sincerity won 
; that simple answer revealed to Mm an up- 
oik, and wholesome nature which was imme- 
u sympathy with his ; and when, on leaving 
, they returned to the fountain, his interest in 
g girl had doubled. They found Madame La- 
. the act of feeding her youngest hope, Gaétan, 
once more strong and lively. The table-cloth 
id upon the grass. They uncorked the bottles, 
a a circle on the turf. The unexpected nature 
nner in the open air, the tax-collector's wine, 
sky that laughed between the branches, finally 
3d a joyous familiarity among the guests. At 
Mustache displayed his flute, and wanted the 
to dance. 

"cried Valentine; "the children have eaten 
,n usual, and dancing would spoil their diges- 
propose a quieter amusement : let us play at 
as they do in the village gatherings. Let 
Doctor Husson that we peasants are bright 
pleases us. Each one shall tell his own, and 
ique shall serenade those who guess rightly. 
se, father I " 

lurin mopped his brow, reflected for a moment 
ry serious air, then, turning toward the doctor, 
vely: "A white ground, black seed; three 
o do nothing ; and the hen drinks. What is 

" replied Laurent, who remembered this game 
ildhood, " that is too easy I It is paper, ink, 
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the fingers that write, and the pen that drinks from the 
inkstand." 

" Bravo 1 " cried Eustache, who at once began to 
play the march from Lodolska^ while the tax-collector 
looked discomfited at not having succeeded better in 
puzzling his auditors. 

Lucrèce had already taken up the word, and asked 
the circle, " What is it that goes to the water singing, 
and comes back weeping ? " 

" A pitcher ! a pitcher ! " exclaimed the children in 
chorus, who had heard the puzzle a hundred times. 

" Now it is my turn ! " said Valentine. " Let us see 
if M. Husson will always be as quick." She leaned for- 
ward opposite Laurent, with the air of the sphinx ques- 
tioning CEdipus, and, looking at him with her laughing 
eyes, said, " * I am clad all in white ; my mother 
brought me forth singing.' Guess 1 " 

Laurent, absorbed in admiring the dainty face of 
the questioner, forgot to think of an answer. "You 
give it up?" Valentine asked, triumphantly. "Well, 
it is a new-laid egg. You see, we are very clever ! " 

The questions and answers crossed each other thus 
for a long time, interrupted only by the laughter of the 
children and the tune on Eustache Lapasque's flute. 
Laurent was enchanted with his evening. Lying in 
the long grass, he watched, through the stems of the 
barley and the wild-flowers, the face of Valentine, del- 
icately framed in the curls of her chestnut hair. He 
was enchanted by the good-humor of the young girl, 
by her vivacity, and by the quite maternal fashion in 
which she applied herself to amusing the children. He 
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listened with delight to those simple enigmas escaping 
from her lips, wherein the fertile imagination and the 
ingenious observation of the peasants have given them- 
selves full scope. Those imaginative puzzles, of which 
Aunt Sophie possessed so rich a store, brought back to 
him his childish days ; they were associated in his mind 
with the epoch when he had met Valentine for the first 
time, and he suddenly discovered in his heart a green 
and long-forgotten nook in which lay the treasures of 
his childish loves. 

When the sun sank behind the trees, the tax-collec- 
tor, putting on his large straw hat, announced that it 
was time to think of departure. They left the remain- 
der of the provisions to the game-keeper's wife, and 
came slowly back through a long avenue already full 
of shadow, wherein the wild honeysuckles were begin- 
ning to flower. Lucrèce opened the march with M. 
Maurin ; the young sisters and the children had clus- 
tered around Eustache, who was cutting whistles for 
them out of wood ; Laurent gave his arm to Valen- 
tine. From time to time the young girl stooped down, 
plucked a flower in the grass, and, while composing her 
bouquet, uttered brief and original remarks upon the 
plants she saw. "This one with its green collar is 
the queen of the woods ; that serves to make May- 
wine. Do you see this pink sainfoin? — there is a 
legend about it; do you know it, monsieur? No? 
Well, when the infant Jesus was in his manger, there 
was sainfoin in the dry herbs that served him as a pil- 
low; and suddenly the sainfoin, in the dead of win- 
ter, began to open its pretty pink flowers around the 
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child's head." She suddenly let go the doctor's arm 
and ran toward the trees. " Ah 1 " cried she, " here is 
the milk-weed, that fills the udders of the cow ; and 
here is the pearl-weed, whose seeds make the hens 
productive ! " 

" How learned you are ! " interrupted Laurent, with 
a smile. 

"Not more so than any peasant-woman," she re- 
plied. " I take an interest in country things ; that is 
all. When I am only one day in the city, my head 
feels heavy, and the hours seem terribly long. Here, 
on the contrary, I am never bored ; among my animals 
and flowers I feel in my element." 

" You are fond of animals ? " 

" Passionately so ! — and they respond. Guinea-hens, 
bantam-hens, all the poultry-yard, welcome me when I 
come. I will show you when you come to see us." 

" Willingly ; but I confess that I do not yet know 
where you live." 

"Oh! our house is easily found," she answered. 
" When you leave the wood, you will see it at a dis- 
tance, with its two chestnut-trees that grow as high as 
the roof, and the garden with its avenue of lime-trees 
stretching down to the river." 

The first stars were twinkling in the sky when 
they reached the square where the road to Robert- 
Espagne and that to Sermaize branch off in opposite 
directions. Laurent took leave of his hosts, reserving 
his last good-night for Valentine. The latter had hid- 
den half of her face in the flowers of her bouquet, and 
nothing was visible but her eyes gleaming between 
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the blossoming stems. " Good-evening, monsieur ! " 
she said to him, gayly. " Do not forget that you owe 
a visit to my menagerie ! " 

He took care not to forget. He took away, that 
evening, a wholesome, strengthening, and balmy feel- 
ing, such as one experiences in crossing a meadow 
during hay-making season. Two days. later he took 
the road to Robert-Espagne. He recognized from afar 
the round tops of the chestnut-trees, the double row 
of lime-trees, and quickly found his way — thanks to 
the information given by Valentine ! As soon as he 
had passed the garden-gate he came upon M. Maurin, 
seated in the shade under the chestnut-trees and read- 
ing his newspaper. The visit of the young doctor 
tickled the pride of the tax-collector, who overflowed 
with compliments and ceremonious formulas. M. Mau- 
rin was in every way the opposite of his eldest daugh- 
ter. Very pompous, very formal, he seemed to attitu- 
dinize from morning till night. He was a man who lived 
for scenic effect, seeking unceasingly to impress upon 
the minds of his subordinates the notion of his impor- 
tance. He never failed to carry, with great osten- 
tation, his packages to the post, blinking his eyes 
and rounding his back like a man crushed under the 
weight of his responsibilities. At church, where he 
attended high mass in a white cravat, he bowed or rose 
pompously; and during the sermon he did not lose 
sight of the* preacher, whom he approved from time to 
time by little nods. He professed, above all things, 
respect for authority and the proprieties. In his idea, 
a man should never fail to be "properly behaved" — 
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that is to say, remain "in his sphere" (one of his 
favorite phrases), vote for the Government candidate, 
pay his taxes regularly, and respect the tax-collector ; 
he should rise, dine, and go to bed at regular hours, 
dress better on Sundays than on week-days, go out 
with an umbrella when it rains, never oppose estab- 
lished opinions, marry early, and, if possible, espouse 
the daughter of a tax-collector. 

M. Maurin took his guest into the garden — a good, 
priestly garden, with borders of pinks and strawberry- 
plants, where lilies alternated with fox-gloves, lychnis 
Chalcedonica with violets, and where, at the end of 
each path, box-trees trimmed in the shape of urns 
were the glory of the tax-collector's heart. There was 
one corner where snow-balls, acacias, and laburnums 
grew in profusion, and where, from time immemorial, 
mignonnette had grown wild and sprung up even 
upon the gravel walk. There began the fence of the 
poultry-yard, and there they found Valentine. Bare- 
headed and bare-armed, holding the corners of her 
apron full of grain, she was giving each fowl its usual 
rations. The hens had waddled up first, and were push- 
ing each other away to peck the grain, while the cock, 
like a gallant cavalier, left them the first share of the 
feast. The pigeons were circling around the young girl's 
head ; then they alighted at her feet, and turned slowly 
upon themselves with a slight distention of the neck. 
The Guinea fowls, more discreet, kept at a distance ; 
and on a wall a peacock was spreading his tail in the 
brilliant sun. All this feathered tribe squalled, clucked, 
and cooed ; and from the tops of the acacias a cloud of 
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blossoms, eddying with every breeie, reminded Laurent 
of that Fête-Dieu on which he had seen Valentine for 
the first time. When she had thrown her last handful 
of corn, she turned her laughing eyes toward her father 
he doctor. " Now," she said, " that my birds have 
heir breakfast, I am very much at your service." 
i proportion as he grew more intimate in that 
, Laurent was more charmed with Valentine. One 
te the qualities of that simple and upright nature 
led themselves to him. Hers was a mixture of 
isness and gayety, of easy grace and native elc- 
i. She was witty without an effort, chaste with- 
rudery, familiar without a tinge of vulgarity, and, 
3 all, she had those kindly impulses that betray 
selves in a word, a look, a gesture, and that win 
earts. Laurent spent with her and the younger 
s a long day of walks and talks. In the evening 
had a family dinner, and he returned delighted to 
aize. All along the road he thought of nothing 
"alcaline ; he compared her mentally to the flower 
e vine — to that little, pale, green cluster of such 
st aspect, that exhales in June such a singular, 
t, and intoxicating odor. 

radually, encouraged by the affability of the young 
,nd the advances of the father, he became one of 
lost assiduous visitors of the Maurin mansion. He 
.11 at once that there was something new in life ; 
the void in his heart was not so large; and that 
reen plant of former days was sending out young 

ive, in a man of nearly thirty, and who has had ex- 
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perience of life, comes on him no longer like a thunder- 
bolt. It slumbers for a while before opening, like a 
chrysalis in its fine cocoon, and only manifests itself at 
first by slight starts. Gradually signs of vitality become 
more apparent, the threads of the cocoon are broken, 
and the butterfly, leaving its envelope, slowly unfolds 
his still quivering wings to the free air. Things hap- 
pened thus with Laurent. He only acknowledged to 
himself that he was in love, after he had taken half a 
score of times the trip from Sermaize to Robert-Es- 
pagne ; and yet for weeks his love had been growing in 
his heart, and had betrayed itself without, like a hidden 
perfume. The doctor wrote to Mademoiselle Bastienne 
enthusiastic letters, in which he talked of nothing but 
the pretty " vine-flower " discovered on the edge of the 
Saulx, He abused the patience of the indulgent So- 
phie, by praising to her the tax-collector's garden, the 
tax-collector's poultry-yard, and the extraordinary tal- 
ent for housekeeping of the tax-collector's daughter, 

" Would you like me to tell you something ? " said 
Sophie Husson, one day, suddenly interrupting a long 
dissertation on the way in which Valentine preserved 
strawberries. " You are in love with her ! " 

Laurent laughed, but nevertheless found a fresh pre- 
text to return to Robert-Espagne the next day. 

It happened to be the Sunday of the Fête-Dieu — 
twelve years, day for day, since he had seen Valentine 
in the shadow of the altar in the Place de la Couronne. 
While he was passing through the woods, the wind 
brought him the sound of the loudly-ringing bells, and 
those village-chimes make the air joyous. Laurent him- 

8 
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At lighter-hearted, and as if rejuvenated by a 
philter. The chiming of the bells now almost died 
then returned on the wings of the wind, full of 
notes. According as the ringing receded or drew 
he doctor felt shadow or sunshine pass within 

"Do I really lore her?" said he to himself. 

admitting that I love her, does she love me in 
? " And then he enumerated the symptoms 
eemed to indicate that Valentine did not look 
him with an indifferent eye. "Why did she 
10 violently when he entered? and why did she 
ck the clock, the other evening, so that he should 
in hour later at Robert-Espagne ? Pshaw 1 " 
.dod — " pure childishness 1 What does that 
?" He thus hovered between hope and de- 
audacity and timidity, according to the more or 
stinctness of the aerial music. When he reached 
liage the procession was over, but the streets, 
trewn with broken flowers, exhaled an odor of 
d herbs. In the tax-collector's court they had 
emolished the altar erected nnder the chestnut- 
and the vestibule was still filled with shrubs, 
, and altar-ornaments. Laurent sought for Val- 

everywhere ; he found her, at last, in a pavilion 
td on the edge of the Saulx, at the end of the 
l Seated before the window, which was veiled 

drooping branches of a weeping willow, she was 
ad in folding up the white sheets that had been 
»wn during the passage of the procession, 
lie house is topsy-turvy," she said to him, laugb- 
and I have taken refuge hero to receive you," 
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" Then you thought that I would come to-day ! " he 
cried. 

She blushed, and seemed rather embarrassed how to 
explain this singular presentiment. 

" The weather was so fine," she stammered, " and 
besides" — a malicious Uttle smile passed over her lips — 
" Madame Lapasque, who knows your taste for the pro- 
cessions of the Fête-Dieu, was sure that you would not 
fail to come and admire our altar." 

" Did Lucrèce tell you nothing but that ? " he said, 
smiling, and looking her straight in the eyes. "Did 
she not explain to you the cause of my predilec- 
tion?" 

" Why — no," replied Valentine, growing more and 
more embarrassed. 

" Well," he continued, in a rather agitated voice, 
"Twill tell you: Because, twelve years ago, at Juvig- 
ny, I saw you for the first time on the day of the Fête- 
Dieu." 

She hung her head, and seemed very busy folding 

her linen. " I was a child at the time," she murmured. 

» " You were lovely ! — and, schoolboy though I was, 

I fell in love with you, only from seeing you kneeling 

amid the flowers. Did you know it ? " 

She began to laugh to hide her confusion. 

"You laugh?" pursued Laurent. "Confess that 
Madame Lapasque has told you the story of my letter 
to you at the boarding-school ! " 

" Yes, sir," replied Valentine, attempting to assume 
a jesting tone; " and learn, in your turn, that I was cross 
with you for a long time afterward ; for that famous 
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letter drew down upon me one of the most terrible 

scoldings from Mademoiselle Papillon." 
" Did they show it to yon ? " 
" Your letter 1 Oh, what an idea I " 
'Shall I recite it to you?" 

' No, no I " she cried hastily, oversetting her pile of 
a. 

'I still remember it," he added, "and my heart 
not ohanged." 

Scarcely were those words uttered, when the pretty 
iie-flower" turned very pale." She did not dare 
er to breathe or to look np. In the dead silence 
followed this avowal, they heard the cool ripple 
he water flowing past the pavilion, and the dull 
id of the water-wheel of the factory a quarter of a 
ue from the garden. 

1 Mademoiselle Valentine," continued Laurent, ar- 
tly, " what I have just told you is the simple truth. 
•e I have seen you once more, the childish passion 
brmer days has changed into a deep affection. I 
yon t The greatest happiness in the world would 
o be loved by you, and for you to become the oom- 
on of my life. Perhaps that is too ambitious a 
m! Perhaps to-day, as in old times, you will 
k me very bold? — You do not answer," he contin- 
in a more agitated voice. 

' I beg your pardon ! " she said at last, with an em- 
assment through which gleamed a confused delight, 
io little expected what you have just told me. Are 
quite sure that you are serious ? — you have known 
or bo short a time 1 Besides, I cannot pledge my- 
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self without my father's permission. If he were to 
refuse, I should be so unhappy ! " 

Laurent seized her hand with an impulse of joy. 
" Really ! " cried he. " Then you do love me a little Î 
Oh, now I shall go at once in search of M. Maurin ! " 

She held him back blushingly, and made him sit 
down again. " Wait ! " she rejoined; " your haste would 
spoil everything. My father esteems you highly, but 
he is very formal, and if he suspected that you had 
spoken to me of your projects before consulting him, 
he would refuse you» point-blank, out of regard to the 
proprieties. Listen ! his birthday is this day fort- 
night — St. John's Day. We always celebrate it in the 
family, for he is very particular about these solemni- 
ties ; and, though he assumes astonishment when we 
bring him our bouquets, he would be very much hurt 
if we did not ceremoniously wish him joy. You shall 
dine with us that day, and in the evening, when our 
flowers and gifts have put him in a good humor, you 
can formally make your demand. Until then, promise 
to be reserved and circumspect. Be patient, for love 
of me.'* 

Laurent pressed her hand once more, swearing to 
obey, and to hide his joy ; and they went to join the 
Lapasque household, who had made a noisy incursion 
into the garden. 

The two weeks that followed seemed to the doctor 
to spin out indefinitely. He had very little fear of the 
reception that M. Maurin would accord to his demand. 
The tax-collector received him every day with more 
marked affability, and let him see pretty plainly how 
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much he was flattered by his visits. Everything made 
him believe that the answer would be in the affirma- 
tive ; but Laurent, like all impetuous natures, had a 
horror of indecision, and he was impatient to be settled. 
To cheat his impatience, he talked over his projects for 
the future with poor Sophie, who listened to him with 
an air at once happy, anxious, and melancholy. He 
also wrote a long letter to Mademoiselle Bastienne, to 
announce to her that he was decidedly in love with the 
pretty " vine-flower ; " that she loved him in return, and 
that he meant to marry her. " The sooner the better," 
he said. " Certainly the marriage should take place be- 
fore autumn." He invited Mademoiselle de Fierbois 
beforehand to the wedding, and already built castles in 
the air that soared as high as the tower of Babel. 

At last the great day arrived. In the morning So- 
phie carefully finished the toilet of her Laurent, and 
renewed the little red ribbon in his button-hole ; then 
the doctor, fortified by two hearty maternal kisses, took 
his way to Robert-Espagne. When he pushed open 
the iron gate of the oourt, he found Valentine awaiting 
him in the shade of the chestnut-trees. M. Maurin had 
stealthily departed at daybreak, so as not to interfere 
with the festive preparations of which he was supposed 
to be ignorant. The young girl gayly seized the doc- 
tor's hand, and leading him straight into a pantry near 
the dining-room, where the bouquets were lying in the 
cool, she showed him that there was also one for him. 
Then they awaited the dinner-hour in the pavilion by 
the water-side, where the young sisters were already 
working. They staid there a long time, listening to 
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tbe musical murmur of the river, almost without speak- 
ing, happy to feel themselves near each other and to 
look at each other. 

What a fair, sweet thing, is the tUerà-t&e of two real 
lovers, who love each other with the security and the 
serenity of honest, sincere souls ! It is as pleasant a 
spectacle to watch as the finest sunrise. Their eyes, 
lit by a clear flame, exchange their beams with a joy- 
ous and agitated confidence ; a light, wholesome laugh- 
ter parts the lips and illuminates the features; the 
words fly from the mouths and cross each other like 
bees flitting from one flower to another. There is 
nothing there of the feverish ardor of guilty passion ; 
it is the tranquil duet of two souls that are sure of them- 
selves — the friendly light of dawn in a summer sky — 
an emanation of grace and tenderness, such as exhales 
from the music of Mozart. 

The dinner was private; there was no guest be- 
side Laurent. M. Maurin was in a good humor, and 
at dessert, when the bouquets made their appearance, 
he displayed, as usual, amazed emotion. Then, hav- 
ing kissed every one all round, he rose, slyly left the 
room, and suddenly reappeared through the widely- 
opened door of the parlor, his head high with a mys- 
terious air, holding in both hands in triumph a bottle 
of champagne, that had been put aside that morning 
for the occasion. They drank to the health of the host, 
who replied by proposing a toast to their young friend. 
The maid-servant brought in coffee, and the young 
girls withdrew, under pretext of leaving the two men 
to smoke in peace. 
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Valentine went out last, after having given Lau- 
rent a look full of silent encouragement ; but, iu place 
of following her sisters into the garden, abe sat down, 
deeply agitated, in the pantry, from whence every word 
that was said in the dining-room could be heard. She . 
was too much interested in what was about to happen, 
too anxious, to dare to go away, 
lie decisive moment had come. The tax-collector, 
ng the circuit of the table, smelled the bouquets, 
ing noisily. Laurent nervously chewed his cigar. 
Fêtes and anniversaries," said M. Maurin, in a sen- 
ous tone, pausing to sip his coffee, " draw family 
the closer. And there is nothing real but family 
—believe me, young man t To marry early, and 
s sphere — to bring up his children in sound princi- 
— that is the tribute which every man owes to soci- 
ls not that your opinion, doctor ? " 
Certainly," replied Laurent, delighted with the 
the conversation was taking 1 "that is precisely 
; was in my mind. For some time past I have 
thinking seriously of marriage." 
You are right," replied the tax-collector, whose 
nonious manners were assuming quite a conciliât- 
leartiness, " and you must — excuse me this vulgar 
>arison I — strike the iron while it is hot. You are 
g ; you have an honorable position and a brilliant 
■e ; in those eminently suitable conditions, you will 
ill doors open." 

What you tell me, M. Maurin, reassures and en- 
iges me, for I have a demand to address to you." 
To me ? " murmured M. Maurin, who, while wish- 
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ing to remain dignified and impassible, could not re- 
strain a start of joy. " Speak, my friend — speak ! " 

"Monsieur," continued the young man, "I love 
Mademoiselle Valentine; and, since you judge me>so 
favorably, I beg you to kindly authorize me to make 
my sentiments and wishes known to your daughter." 

The tax-collector turned red, and sniffed violently 
at the bouquets wherewith the table was strewn. For 
very little, he would have hugged Laurent, but he re- 
flected that he owed it to his dignity to repress such 
tempestuous joy. He blew his nose, arranged his era-, 
vat, and in a solemn tone, " M. Husson," he begaii, 
" your demand honors me. I know enough about men 
to be assured that you are capable of making my daugh- 
ter happy. Forgive me, if emotion prevents, me from 
expressing myself in a more — proper manner; but, 
under such circumstances, the emotion of a father is 
legitimate and respectable. M. Husson, I accord you 
my daughter's hand." 

" I thank you, M. Maurin J " cried Laurent, joyfully. 

In the dark corner of the pantry, Valentine, whose 
heart was beating violently, almost uttered a cry of hap- 
piness also. She was about to go away, so as to be 
able to give free scope to the joy that was choking her, 
when some words uttered by the man she loved kept 
her motionless on her chair. 

" I thank you," continued the young doctor. ' * How- 
ever, before you formally pledge yourself, I wish to ex- 
plain the situation of my family, and to acquaint you 
with certain things that will be no impediment, I hope, 
but which it is my duty to make known to you." 
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"Certainly! certainly I" replied the tax-collector, 
"although I already suspect what you are going to 
tell me. You have no fortune, I know ; but your pro- 
fession brings you in a large income, which can only 
increase. As for your family — well, what ? Your fa- 
ther is a baker. Mine was a farmer. These are no 
dishonorable trades." 

"In our present relations," interrupted Laurent, 
" I ought to have no secrets from you. The baker Hus- 
son is only my adopted father ; I am a natural child. 
The person who lives with me, and who passes for 
my aunt, is really my mother. As for my real father, I 
have no right to bear his name." 

There was a moment of terrible silence in the din- 
ing-room, which was already darkened by the growing 
twilight. The amazed tax-collector started in his chair; 
his gestures became angular, his brow grew dark. 

" But," he murmured, " this is an absolutely irreg- 
ular state of things ! " 

" Yes," replied Laurent, " so I desired to tell you 
about it at once ; for if you share on this point certain 
prejudices — " 

M. Maurin turned stiffly toward the speaker. 

" They are not prejudices ! " he exclaimed, severely. 
" The law itself assigns an inferior position to the child 
born out of wedlock. Even if you had been legitima- 
tized — But, no ; your situation is irregular in every 
respect. It is a pity, monsieur, and you must not think 
it hard if that modifies my decision." 

" However," objected Laurent, making another eflFort, 
" my personal position remains intact, and you admit 
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yourself that it is very honorable. I have made a name 
for myself that is well worth the one that the law 
might have given me." 

"You propound a subversive idea, young man! 
Where would society be, if one could thus overleap 
the barriers of the law and public opinion ? No, mon- 
sieur; I regret it, but I am an official, and I must give 
the persons within my jurisdiction the example of cor- 
rect conduct. Do not be offended if I withdraw my 
promise." 

" But yet," cried Laurent, rebelliously, " I love your 
daughter ! Suppose that she should love me, and should 
be as much attached to me as I to her: would you 
cause her unhappiness and mine, out of respect to 
superannuated, iniquitous, and absurd notions ? " 

" Doctor," retorted M. Màurin, buttoning up his 
coat with a dignified gesture, " I cannot allow the law 
to be accused of absurdity and injustice ! Valentine is 
a girl well brought up, who will submit to my wishes. 
As for you, M. Husson, I think you a sufficiently hon- 
orable man not to depart from the reserve and the re- 
spect imposed upon us by our respective situations. I 
have spoken ; let us leave the subject, and never speak 
of it again ! " 

" Enough, monsieur — I understand ! " and Laurent, 
opening the door, abruptly darted from the room. 

Left alone in the midst of the scattered bouquets, 
M. Maurin walked to and fro with an agitated air, ut- 
tering from time to time an indignant " Hem ! " as if he 
was replying to mysterious arguments uttered by his 
conscience. Suddenly he stood still. It seemed to 
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him that he had heard convulsive sobs from the other 
side of the wall. He opened the pantry-door, and tried 
to eroue his way in the darkness. 

'ho is there ? " he cried, gruffly. , 

one answered; but a dim form rose quickly, and, 
i the gap of a back-door swiftly opened and shut 
U. Maurin thought that he recognized Valentine, 
d, choking back her tears. 



CHAPTER XTT. 



e water-drinkers begin to muster at f 

the middle of July, but the season is at its 
only in the month of August. Then that peace- 
n, whose commonplace monotony is usually only 
d by forge-hammers and factory -bells, suddenly 
s worldly and fast airs. The new road, that runs 
■he Laume and leads to the spring of the Sara- 
ploughed five or sis times a day by an omnibus 
service of the water-cure establishment, from 
the town is about as far as Cauterets from Itail- 
ictive water-drinkers take the walk on foot, 
is excursion gives the ladies the opportunity to 
toilets which would be considered eccentric and 
er in their own little towns, but are tolerated 
mou accord at Sermaize, which likes to play at 
. watering-place. Kick patients take furnished 
enta in the village, or install themselves in the 
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two hotels near the spring. The four or five country inns 
transform themselves into tables d'hôte for the use of 
bathers of more modest means. As Sermaize is not jet 
a fashionable watering-place, only great invalids, or 
families from the neighborhood, who make the water- 
cure a pretext for a cheap summer-trip, are to be seen 
there ; so gayeties do not abound. In the evening the 
casino is often deserted. After dinner, the bathers have 
no other amusement than that of taking walks in the 
country (which is charming), or else, seated before the 
door of their inn, chatting familiarly to the sound of 
the music of a hand-organ. From time to time a phil- 
harmonic society from the neighborhood, or some wan- 
dering artists, stop to give a concert at the casino. 
This windfall is eagerly welcomed by all the able-bodied 
idlers. Arraying themselves in festive garbs, they go 
to the casino, and the fete winds up with a ball which 
lasts far into the night. 

This year it happened that the baths were more 
frequented then usual. The youthful element predom- 
inated among the drinkers, and they danced at the 
casino at least once a week. But while the little valley 
of the Laume resounded with the music of quadrilles, 
Doctor Laurent Husson remained obstinately cloistered 
in his dwelling. He was only to be seen at office-hours, 
and his patients complained bitterly of his moroseness. 
His good-humor and his accustomed amiability had 
disappeared. This sudden change was the text of con- 
versation at the table cPhâte. The invalids declared 
that their favorite doctor was no longer recognizable. 
Every one did his best to discover the cause of this 
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mysterious metamorphosis, but the curious had their 
labor for their pains. Sophie Husson, who had seen, 
in the evening of St, John's Day, her son return pale, 
■d, his eyes gloomy, and his features contracted, 
done have revealed the secret of bis melancholy, 
t he would tell her nothing, except that he waa 
d ; but she had so entreated him, she had wept, 
ssed him so much, that Laurent was himself 
d, and his grief suddenly burst out like the 
id waters that boil up at the bursting of a dam. 
1 confessed all, and from that moment the little 
lost all its joy. Laurent no longer opened his 
id Sophie often sat for fifteen minutes at a time, 
edle in the air, unable to sew, her eyes dimmed 
ta. 

By were still suffering from the stupor produced 
: shook, when a letter from Memmie Husson 
Sophie back to Juvigny. Aunt Constance was 
ily ill, and the baker, very much annoyed, iu- 
that his sister should return, to nurse the invalid 
ke temporary charge of the workroom. Mode- 
ls Huason hesitated; it was Laurent who pressed 
go. Solitude did not alarm him; on the con- 
in his present state of mind he found a bitter 
re in raising around himself a wall of silence and 
on. Sophie accordingly departed with a heavy 
and the doctor remained alone to ruminate over 
ef and his resentment. 

was not the first time that luck had been against 
He had already been shaken by a rude disen- 
ncnt, and perhaps one might have expected 
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to find him more armed with stoicism; but for the 
last three years everything had succeeded so marvel- 
ously with him, that he had gradually grown unaccus- 
tomed to struggle and suffer — like those nations spoiled 
by peace and prosperity, that no longer know how to 
fight when they find themselves suddenly hurled into 
war. Valentine's love had seemed to him like the de- 
licious crown of his life of youth. The dear little 
u vine-flower " was for him the symbol of that calm, do- 
mestic happiness, under which we dream of sheltering 
mature life. To marry Valentine — to live with her in 
the little house at Sermaize — was a felicity at once so 
sweet and apparently so attainable! And now this 
dream of bliss had vanished into air, like a soap-bubble 
dashed against the edge of a wall ! Ill-luck would 
have it that the young girl, with so sensible, liberal, and 
upright a mind, had for a father a sententious proser, 
full of hollow phrases and silly prejudices. This ridic- 
ulous obstacle in the way of his happiness had exas- 
perated Laurent. Less docile than formerly, he rebelled 
violently against this iniquitous opposition, and silent 
rage boiled in the depths of his heart. He considered 
all society responsible for his mishaps, and he revolted 
against the injustice of the vulgar herd, of the narrow 
minds that form public opinion. The fumes of his an- 
ger were so thick, that they even darkened the well- 
beloved image of her whose loss had caused this explo- 
sion of wrath. Sometimes his love for Valentine seemed 
less strong than his hatred for all the rest of the world. 
In proportion as the charm of the little fairy with the 
clear eyes seemed to weaken, Laurent felt springing 
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up within him, like a crop of weeds, all the germs of 
evil that slumber in the human animal. Elevated 
and generous thoughts gave way to desires for ven- 
geance. Decidedly, Sophie Husson had heen wrong 
away, and solitude was a bad counselor for him. 
lie thought of nothing leu than making that ex- 
e and unjust society, which treated him as a Pa 
>ay eye for eye and tooth for tooth. " Ah I " he 
red between his teeth — " ah I gentlemen, you out- 
e, do you ? Well, be it so ; but never let your 
or daughters cross my path; for henceforth I shall 
without scruple, my pleasure at your expense, 
laws no longer bind me, and I laugh at your dou- 
oed morality," 

was in this state of mind that he had set out one 
ng to visit his patients, and took his course along 
<ad leading to the spring. The night had been 
At long intervals, early water-drinkers disap- 
A languidly in the mist. Absorbed in his bitter 
hts, the doctor was walking slowly, when he 
behind him the rustle of skirts over the wet 
; and before he had thought of raising bis eyes, a 
brushed by him, who stared at him, and went 
y past him almost at full speed. This indiscreet 
ligation had been so sudden, that Laurent bad not 
to catch even a glimpse of the features of the 
l who had stared in his face in so unceremonious 
She was already twenty paces ahead, and all 
10 could see now was a red oloak falling in folds 
d a very elegant figure, and a long white skirt 
)ing with its hem the damp gravel. The stranger 
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was walking away with a light, quick step. The breeze 
scarcely ruffled the edge of the cloak made heavy by 
the dampness ; the corsage defined gently the curve of 
the figure ; over the rounded hips the skirt fell grace- 
fully ; and the eye could follow, from behind, the un- 
dulating curves of a pure serpentine line from the top 
of the head to the train of the dress. There was in 
the whole aspect of the lady, as she advanced before 
him, a display of imperious beauty, a haughty and 
seductive mystery, that drew the doctor from his 
mournful reflections, and roused his slumbering curi- 
osity, as the highly-spiced odor of certain sauces whéts 
the appetite of diners. He watched her attentively as 
she glided under the plantains* She suddenly paused 
before a country-house known as the Espailleraie, and 
usually let for the season to some rich family of bath- 
ers. The unknown lady shook out the folds of her 
damp skirts, suddenly turned once more her inquisi- 
tive face toward Laurent, who could not make out 
her features through the mist, and disappeared behind 
the iron gate. 

Toward evening, on returning to his home, the 
doctor passed once more before the Espailleraie. The 
house was half-hidden by the honeysuckles trained 
over the fence, and the trees of an English garden that 
surrounded it. The blinds were down, but from one 
of the half-open windows came the music of a piano. 
Some one — the unknown lady, doubtless — was playing 
the Valse des Roses, then very fashionable. Laurent 
slackened his pace, and for a long time the notes of 
that waltz, now loud, now languid, pursued him on his 
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way. When he reached home the twilight was deepen- 
ing; the sky was still rainy, and it was very dark in his 
study. While waiting until his supper should be pre- 
pared, he seated himself on the sill of the open window, 
and was absorbed in a reverie, listening to the rain- 
drops pattering on the leaves with a melancholy sound. 
He thought first of Valentine, and of the time when 
he came home from Robert-Espagne at this hour, 
meditating upon his projects and indulging in day- 
dreams. It seemed to him as if there had been years 
between that happy period and the present. Now, 
Robert-Espagne seemed to him a paradise lost, and 
he no longer ventured to cross the forest that sep- 
arated him from it. While he was sneering at him- 
self for thinking over things that only caused him 
double bitterness, his sense of smell perceived an odd 
perfume of almonds and vanilla, that awakened in him a 
vague sensation of former days. Where had he before 
now inhaled that complicated perfume, at once sweet 
and irritating? He leaned his head out of the win- 
dow ; there were only green trees and odorless flowers 
in the garden, so it was not thence that came that pen- 
etrating scent. He began to walk to and fro in his 
darkened study. The odor seemed to follow him, and 
the interior air was impregnated by it. He suddenly 
struck a match, lit a candle, and saw on his desk, in a 
large vase, a beautiful bouquet of honeysuckle and 
meadow-sweet. It was no hallucination. The flow- 
ers were there, spreading out under the flickering 
light of the candles their rosy clusters and their pale 
bells. Beside the vase lay a sealed envelope. Lau- 
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rent tore it open with impatient fingers, thinking he 
would find therein the solution of the enigma. It 
simply contained the printed programme of a concert 
that was to take place that very evening at the casino. 
He summoned his maid-servant, but could learn nothing, 
except that the bouquet and the sealed envelope had 
been left for the doctor by a little peasant-boy. 

Laurent's astonishment redoubled. He ordered his 
supper to be served at once, changed his dress, and 
went to the casino, naturally supposing that there 
was a mysterious connection between the bouquet 
and the programme of the concert, and that he would 
learn something about this strange adventure. 

He had not long to speculate, for as soon as he 
enteied the concert-room he had full satisfaction. On 
the first row of chairs, conspicuous among the toilets 
as an aristocratic hot-house flower in a bouquet of 
peonies and pinks, Bertha Fontenille— or, to speak 
more correctly, Madame Sainte-Marie de Brieulles — 
was disdainfully seated. Laurent recognized her on 
entering, and a sudden flush rose to his cheeks. How- 
ever, he was sufficiently self-possessed to hide his emo- 
tion. He passed near her without seeming to notice 
her, shook hands here and there, and hastened to re- 
tire to the balcony that ran along the windows of the 
room. Once there, in the darkness, he could not resist 
the temptation, and he turned to look at the new- 
comer. Dressed in white silk with a full-flowing skirt, 
her only ornament was a high coral oomb, whose beads 
seemed to form a diadem in her black hair. At one of 
the corners of the square-cut opening of her dress a 
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- * of scarlet geraniums presented a brilliant touch 
She was as fair as a lily. Her blue eyes 
ill perfidiously veiled by the thickness of her 
it lashes, and over her rosy lips the same mock- 
le hovered with an even more sardonic expres- 
Qthough she was now twenty-seven years of 
I her beauty was in full flower, her face had 
,t virginal bloom and that expression of guile- 
initythat are so seldom to be seen on the faces 
Led women. It seemed to Laurent that time 
3d still — that he saw Berthe Fontenille once 
she was the morning he had left her, and that 
not yet called Madame de Brieulles. What 
doing at Sermaize P What was the meaning 
lelivery of that bouquet, which reminded him 
• boating-excursion on the Biesme? — and by 
ght did she come to mock him, in the depths 
streat he had chosen ? 

;urned his back to the window, and, leaning on 
strade of the balcony, with the sleeping country 
im, tried to put a little order into the thoughts 
tated him. At the other end of the room the 
a was playing the brindisi from La Tbaviata. 
music, sensual, passionate, and unwholesome, 
i calming him, added still more to his agitation, 
rating notes of that melody of un appeased love 
in him a whole chorus of wild and unsatisfied 
9. While he remained motionless, and as if 
i in the sonorous waves of the music, a flood 
~, rustling stuff shivered behind him in the 
ire of the window, and suddenly a white form 
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came with undulating motion and leaned on the balus- 
trade of the balcony. He heard the rustle of a fan, 
like a sound of wings, waved by a nervous hand; 
" Good-evening, M. Husson ! " said a clear voice at the 
same time. "Why will you not recognize your old 
friends ? " 

He abruptly raised his head. Berthe's eyes were 
gleaming through the night, and were gazing at him 
with a mocking expression. 

Disconcerted, he bowed, stammering a few words 
of excuse. 

"Do not pretend that you did not see me," she 
continued; "I know very well to the contrary. I 
hoped that at least you would come to ask me for news 
from Les Mettes." 

"I expect no news from Les Islettes," replied the 
doctor, curtly. 

" True, Mademoiselle Bastienne must keep you au 
courant, for I believe you still write to each other." 

Berthe's voice had a mocking inflection, that roused 
Laurent's anger. 

" Yes, madame," he rejoined ; " and that will ex- 
plain to you why I judged it useless to disturb you." 

"That speech of yours is by no means amiable. 
For my part, I think we have too few friends in this 
world to neglect them when we meet them ; and that 
will explain why I was indiscreet enough to disturb 
you. You see, I have a better nature than you," she 
added, laying her gloved hand on the balcony beside 
that of Laurent. 

Why did the sight of that aristocratic little hand 
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act liko a soothing draught on the doctor's irritation ? 
His nerves were calmed as if by magic, and he was 
ashamed of his rudeness. 

" Friends ! " he repeated, as if awakening from a 
dream. "We thought ourselves so, for a while; could 
we still be so ? " 

"That is a question you must ask yourself," re- 
joined Berthe, with coaxing inflections in her voice. 
" As for me, I am what I was when you knew me at 
Les Islettes, and I ask myself why you have changed." 

" You ask yourself! " exclaimed Laurent, in amaze* 
ment. " Has nothing happened since then ?" 

" Nothing t " she murmured, slightly shrugging her 
shoulders. "Nothing, at least, that could change my 
affectionate esteem for your character." 

Laurent shook his head. " Are you alone at Ser- 
maize ? " he continued, with a shade of irony. 

" Alone — with my maid." 

"AndM. deBrieulles?" 

" M. de Brieulles has remained in Argonne with his 
books on theology. Oh, he has not changed either ; 
and it is a matter of perfect indifference to him whether 
I am at Neufour or Sermaize." 

" Ah ! — and why Sermaize ? Are you ill ? " 

" Yes and no. My most serious malady is ennui. 
For that matter, yes — I am bored I " 

She stretched out her arms in the damp air, and let 
them fall back on the balustrade with an expression of 
lassitude that was not at all feigned. This complaint, 
which, contrary to Berthe's habit, had sprung from the 
heart to the lips without having been prudently modi- 
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fied on the way, was uttered with such an accent of 
truth that Laurent was struck by it. His suspicions 
were lulled, and he felt himself more disposed to be 
moved. That mournful cry, suddenly flung into the 
night, spoke volumes about that three-years 9 wife. It 
seemed to the young doctor, by the dim light of the 
rising moon, that he read in the mocking lips and rest- 
less eyes of Berthe the melancholy history of those 
three years, composed of dreary nights and monotonous 
days. 

" If I can do anything," he murmured, " to render 
your stay here less wearisome, I place myself entirely 
at your service." 

" Really ? " she asked. " Well, I thank you for it. 
I will be discreet, and will not abuse your kindness. But 
you will come to see me occasionally, will you not ? " 

Laurent bowed in assent. 

"When will you come?" she continued, rapidly, 
lowering her voice. " You know that I live at the Es- 
pailleraie." 

He asked if she would be at home the next day, in 
the afternoon. Berthe raised her fan to her lips and 
seemed to meditate. 

"No," she replied. "Come in the evening, after 
your dinner; in that way I shall be less afraid of taking 
up your time." 

She held out her ungloved hand to him. " Now 
that peace is made, I must go." 

Laurent retained in his own the cool, little hand of 
Madame de Brieulles. " It is not late ; why do you go 
so soon?" 
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" My maid will be waiting for me. And, besides," 

she added, with her mocking smile, " I do not want to 

compromise you in the eyes of your patients. Who 

1 — perhaps there may be a lady, or a young girl 

i whom this tête-à-tête on the balcony may look 

ma. Good night ! " 

bout returning to the concert-room, she went 
along the balcony, one of the extremities of 
communicated with the anteroom. Laurent, 
ess against the iron-work of the balustrade, 
d her recede through the night, while the musLo 
aced once more in the interior. Shortly after- 
e left the casino, and went home in a singular 
E mind, 

m the depths of his study the bouquet of honey- 
and meadow-sweet still exhaled its strong pcr- 
nd in the doctor's head the impressions of that 
; continued to work confusion and trouble. " I 
ak," said Laurent to himself, " I ought not to 
omised to see her again." Almost immediately 
r voice replied : " Why should you not see her 
What have you to fear? What scruples have 
overcome?" 

a moment the dainty face of Valentine appeared 
him in the night, and unconsciously a compari- 
i drawn in his mind between the two women: 
i with her enigmatic countenance and her false 
:he other with her pure gaze and frank lips. 
; is the use of thinking of her?" murmured 
t, bitterly. " Did not her father reject me, and 
t not patiently submitted to parental orders? 
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Is it not all over ? " Gradually the image of the pretty 
" vine-flower " grew indistinct in his brain, like a pastel, 
the colors of which had been abruptly effaced by an 
angry hand ; the haughty face of Berthe alone re- 
mained in the doctor's mind, and that night it reigned 
there victoriously. 

However, the next day he still hesitated to see Ma- 
dame de Brieulles again. At times he was tempted to 
flee into the depths of the forest and only to return at 
night. He knew himself — he foresaw with that clear- 
ness that is given by experience in life— that if he saw 
Berthe again he would fall in love with her. And 
Berthe was now the wife of Sainte-Marie de Brieulles. 

"What then?" he asked himself, angrily. "So 
much the worse for that stupid husband, who could not 
make himself loved ! That woman is unhappily married, 
and seeks a consoler. Would you prefer some one else 
to take charge of that mission ? Do you not think her 
fair enough ? — or is it only because you have a repug- 
nance to wooing the wife of Sainte-Marie ? A truly 
estimable scruple ! He has certainly taken your place 
in your family. M. de Rosières will leave him the for- 
tune and the name that should have belonged to you 
— and you act with delicacy ? Tou sought an oppor- 
tunity to revenge yourself; Chance offers you one, and 
you hesitate. You are a fool ! " 

That same evening, at the hour when the sun was 
sinking behind the houses of Sermaize, Laurent was 
slowly wending his way along the Laume. In the 
tables cPhâte of the village the bathers were still at 
dinner, and the road was solitary. Laurent felt rather 

9 
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feverish, his blood was coursing with unusual rapidity 
through his veins, and, though he wanted to present 
himself before Madame de Brieulles only when calm 
and quite master of himself, it was with a nervous hand 
that he rang the bell at the gate of the Espailleraie. 
A light step, accompanied by the rustle of trailing 
skirts, brushed over the gravel of the garden, and 
Berthe herself opened the door. 

A half-mocking, half -caressing smile curled her lips 
at the sight of the doctor. " It was very good of you 
not to forget me," she murmured. " Come ; I am going 
to show you the way." She preceded him in the path- 
way bordered with privets. In the midst of that dark 
verdure, her long, pale, corn-colored dress trimmed 
with black velvet made her look still taller, and gave 
a haughty grace to her lovely, supple figure and queenly 
shoulders. By a refinement of coquetry, she had placed 
a yellow rose in her thick, dark hair. When they 
reached the vestibule, she turned, smiled, raised a por- 
tière, and ushered Laurent into a small parlor opening 
on the garden, where a semiobscurity reigned. The 
blinds were drawn down, and bouquets of honeysuckle 
scented the air with a strong perfume. This odor re- 
minded the doctor of his gift of the preceding day. 

"By-the-by," he said, "we parted so abruptly yes- 
terday evening, that I forgot to thank you for your 
flowers." 

Berthe's face assumed an amazed and mocking ex- 
pression. " What flowers ? " she asked. 

" Honeysuckles, which I found at home yesterday 
evening. I thought it was to you I owed that surprise." 
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She gave her shoulders an imperceptible shrug, 
turned away her head with a gesture, meaning, " I do 
not understand you," and seated herself, after having 
pointed out a chair to Laurent. 

"Their perfume,"he continued, "reminded me of a 
certain row on the water that we took together nearly 
four years ago." 

" Confess that you barely remembered it, since it 
required that bouquet to refresh your memory ! " 

" Confess in your turn," he rejoined, " that you did 
all you could to make me forget it ! " 

She cast down her eyelids, put a finger on her lips, 
and, looking at the young man from under her lashes, 
" Hush ! " she murmured, " do not let us speak of that. 
If I was myself too severe then— or, rather, too rea- 
sonable — confess that things have turned out for the 
best — for you, at least." 

"And for you?" asked Laurent, sarcastically. 

She half-flung herself back in the cushions of the 
lounge, and covered her eyes with one of her hands. 
"For my part," she sighed, "I have married; and 
marriage without congeniality of tastes or thoughts, 
without intimacy, without children, is not a very gay 
thing, believe me." She paused. "I beg your par- 
don for entering into these details, and for entertaining 
you with an account of my miseries." 

a Continue— on the contrary," he rejoined, drawing 
nearer to her. " Has not Sainte-Marie loved you as he 
ought ? " 

"Love!" she repeated, with a sarcastic smile. 
" Do you think, doctor, that devotees know what it is 
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to love ? " She paused again, and her face assumed an 
expression of disgust. " Doctor, you are the first per- 
son to whom I have spoken on the subject." 

Laurent insisted affectionately that she should con- 
tinue. " We doctors," he insinuated, " are almost con- 
fessors." She rose, walked about, leaned over the bou- 
quet of honeysuckles, and took a long breath of their 
vanilla-like perfume, as if to draw thence a sort of 
excitement that would encourage her to pursue her 
confidences ; then she seated herself near the doctor. 
" Yes," she continued, u your profession makes you 
a witness of much misery ; but you are not married, 
and you cannot know what a painful thing is the com- 
mon life of two creatures living under the same roof, 
sitting at the same table, and separated from the first 
day by private disagreements that nothing can now 
ever remedy. M. de Brieulles at least had the resource 
of his favorite studies ; but I, empty in heart and in 
mind, found the hours mortally long, I can answer for 
it. Oh! those winter evenings in that dreary dwelling 
at Neufour, with my worsted-work and my regrets for 
the loss of companionship — I hold them in horror ! " 

She was silent, and her hand gently smoothed her 
shining braids. Laurent listened to her, looked at her, 
and once more felt the fascination that she had former- 
ly exercised over him. Some one knocked gently at 
the door, and the maid entered, bearing a lamp, through 
whose ground-glass globe streamed a softened light ; 
she placed it on a table, drew the blinds lower, let down 
the curtains, and retired in the same discreet and silent 
manner. Both of them, as if intimidated by the light, 
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were now silent. Laurent gazed with moved astonish- 
ment at the woman whom he had formerly loved, and 
to whom the veiled confidences he had just received 
gave a fresh piquancy. 

" I am sure that I bore you by talking to you so 
long about my misfortunes/' said Berthe, suddenly, in 
her coaxing voice ; " but since you consented to come 
and see me, I wanted first to let you within myself, 
that you might judge if I were still worthy of your 
friendship. You are no longer offended with me, are 
you?" 

The young wife's hands were placed on the cushion 
beside him, in a pose of deprecation. For his sole an- 
swer, he took them in his own and pressed them. 

" We will be good friends as in old times ? " she 
continued, looking at him from under her lowered 
lashes. 

" -4s in old times," he repeated, docilely, clasping 
more tightly the two imprisoned hands. 

" Friends without any afterthought, without impos- 
sible demands," she insisted. 

" Yes," he replied in a low voice, and then, without 
reflecting that he was giving a first blow to their trea- 
ty of pure friendship, he pressed his lips to the two 
unresisting hands. 

She allowed him to do so without anger ; she only 
kept her eyes cast down, and her sphinx-like smile hov- 
ered over her lips. 

There was a long silence. They heard the slow 
dropping of the- oil in the lamp, the rustle of the cur- 
tains shaken by the breeze, and the distant rolling of a 
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cart outside, and that was all. Suddenly the wind 
brought the sound of the clock of Sermaize, which 
was striking ten, and Madame de Brieulles abruptly 
1 her captive hands. 

' It is late," she murmured, " and I do not wish to 
dalize my maid. You must go. You will have to 
through the garden." 

They went out together, and she guided him 
ugh the darkened paths as far as a little wicket- 
that led into the fields. There she wished to ao- 
pany him a few moments longer, and, almost with- 
speaking, they wended their way under the starry 
When they had reached the path that brought 
i to the road, she held out her hand. "Good- 
tl" sbe murmured, in a tone wherein there was 
ist an ironical inflection; and she went rapidly 
: to the garden, while Laurent pursued his way 
g the road, staggering like a drunken man. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

r was the ninth of August, the ere of Saint-Lau- 
— a day that the Marquis de Rosières usually cele- 
;d gaylyin honor of his patron saint, but which 
year threatened to end in rather a dreary manner. 
:pt Ambroisine, who at the dinner-hour had pre- 
id herself before the marquis with a big bouquet 
rkspurs, no one had wished him joy; and he had 
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dined alone, with no other company than his ill-humor. 
His sister, Madame de BrieuUes, was visiting" friends at 
a distance ; Berthe was taking the waters of Sermaize ; 
and Sainte-Marie, shut up at Neuf our and as isolated 
in his meditations as Simeon Stylites on the top of bis 
column, was ignorant even of the day of the month 
and week. The marquis, left to himself, was sipping 
in melancholy fashion a small glass of liqueur, and ut- 
tering sighs, when he thought of the gay anniversaries 
of former days. Along the tapestried walls the por- 
traits of the Rosières, seneschals of Lorraine and chev- 
aliers of Saint-Hubert in gala dress, canonesses of Pou- 
langy and abbesses of Saint-Hould, seemed to compas- 
sionate with dreary gaze the sadness of their last scion. 
" Even Bastienne neglects me ! " grumbled M. de Ro- 
sières, shaking his now gray head. 

As if to make the marquis repent of his too hasty 
accusation, the door opened, and MademoiseUrde Fier- 
bois, wearing her heavy boots and one o£ chose huge 
straw-hats that the peasants call " sun-downs," made 
her entrance, holding in her hands three cabbage-roses 
tied together with coarse twine. " Good evening, god- 
son ! " she said, in her masculine voice. " I wish you 
many happy returns of the day ; and though we are in 
the midst of glass-blowing, I escaped from the glass- 
works to bring you my bouquet." She gave the mar- 
quis two resounding kisses on either cheek, and put the 
roses in his button-hole. "There, that is done!" she 
continued. " Now, how are things progressing ? " 

" Badly ! " replied M. de Rosières, shaking his head. 
" Sainte-Marie is growing more and more crazy, and 
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his wife is playing truant. She has now been for more 
than two weeks taking the waters at Sermaize." 

" Well, jour nephew is such a dull companion ! It 
is a great mercy that she did not go to the sea-side." 

" I should have liked that better. I think it is ri- 
diculous that she should have hit upon Sermaize, where 
that giddy-pated Laurent lives 1 They had a little love- 
affair together once upon a time, and slanderous people 
will certainly say that she was attracted yonder by a 
reviving affection fop — n 

"Fie upon you!" interrupted Mademoiselle Bas- 
tienne, abruptly. " Laurent does not care a button for 
your fair niece. He is in love with a good girl that he 
is to marry this autumn, and I am already invited to 
the wedding. Besides, although I have a poor opinion 
of Berthe, I think she is too selfish to give herself the 
distress of a forbidden passion, and too wary to com- 
promise herself out of pure frivolity." 

" You reason like a person who is color-blind, my 
excellent godmother ! " cried M. de Rosières, drawing a 
letter from his pocket. " The truth is — f or, as you may 
imagine, I wanted to have a clear idea on the subject ; 
you cannot teach an old monkey like myself how to 
make faces — the truth is, from what a comrade who is 
spending the season down there writes me, my niece, 
Madame de Brieulles, is getting herself talked about in 
that frog-pond yonder. People are scandalized by her 
showy toilets, her free manners ; and, without making 
any precise accusation, people suspect her of a love- 
affair. That makes you laugh, does it, godmother ? " 

"I laugh," replied Mademoiselle Bastienne, "be- 
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cause I think it is a good joke that a scamp like you, 
who have compromised women by dozens, should in 
his old age become a model of virtue." 

The marquis only replied by a shrug, and turned 
away his head. The great, mocking eyes of Mademoi- 
selle Bastienne annoyed him considerably, and his wor- 
ried gaze fixed itself on the family portraits hanging on 
the wall ; but there, too, he met only mocking smiles 
and ironical glances ; seneschals in their big wigs, and 
the canonesses, stiff as ramrods in their laced corsages, 
seemed to point him out to one another with an air of 
commiseration. He began to drum nervously on the 
table. " Well," he grumbled, " the wine is uncorked, 
it must be drunk ; but at least I shall see that there is 
no vinegar mixed with it ! " 

"My dear boy," said Mademoiselle de Fierbois, 
rising to take her leave, " there is a Providence that 
forces us to drink the wine we have poured out for 
others ; and, vinegar or not, it must be swallowed to 
the last drop." 

The next day, early in the morning, M. de Rosières 
went to Neufour. The one servant who kept house 
for Sainte-Marie during his wife's absence told him 
that M. de Brieulles was already in his study. The mar- 
quis climbed the cold stone staircase that led to the 
first floor, went along a damp corridor, and, without 
knocking, entered the room where his nephew was 
working. The latter, entirely absorbed in Calmet's 
"History of the Old and New Testament," did not 
even hear his uncle approach, and only raised his head 
when M. de Rosières, abruptly closing the volume, 
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cried : " That is book-worming enough for to-day 1 I 
have serious things to talk to you about." 

Sainte-Marie, who was very nervous, started in his 
seat and looked at the marquis with a bewildered air. 
During the last three years he had aged perceptibly ; 
gray streaks were already visible in his neglected hair ; 
bis eyes were sunken, and his whole face wore a more 
melancholy and sickly aspect than it had formerly 
done. 

" Ah, uncle," he stammered, " you frightened me ! 
What has happened ? " 

" Good-morning I " continued M. de Rosières, clear- 
ing off a chair heavily laden with books, and seating 
himself. " Have you any news from your wife ? " 

Sainte-Marie half -turned in his chair and gave his 
uncle another puzzled look. 

" No," he answered, " not for the last two weeks ; 
besides, I expected none." 

" Ah ! When does she propose to return to Neu- 
four?" 

" I do not know — at least, as yet nothing is decided 
on that point." 

" And this suits you — this situation of husband in 
partibzcs ? " 

"Uncle," rejoined Sainte-Marie, blushing, "you 
know my tastes and my occupations. I do not fear 
solitude." 

" Yes, I know ; you husbands are all alike. You 
imagine that there is a special Providence to watch 
over you." 

" What do you mean ? " 
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ct I mean, that the way you live with Berthe is 
ridiculous 1 I mean, that you are playing a dangerous 
game in thus neglecting a young, pretty, and very 
charming woman ! " 

" Uncle, Madame de Brieulles knows her duty." 

" In that case she is more learned than you, for you 
do not know yours. Beware ! Woman is weak, the 
devil is sly, and it is ill trifling with such things ! " 

" Explain yourself 1 " murmured Sainte-Marie in a 
choked voice. " Do you believe Madame de Brieulles 
capable of misconducting herself?" 

" I did not say that," the marquis hastened to an- 
swer, prudently. " I think you are too philosophical 
— that is all." He took a turn or two in the room, 
scratched his brow, then, returning to the charge, 
" Only," he added, " if this sort of life amuses you, it 
does not suit me at all. When you married, I hoped 
that your wife and yourself would have been company 
for my old age ; but I am alone more than ever. Yes- 
terday was my birthday, and I did not see a soul. Do 
you think that is lively ? " 

u Ah, uncle," cried Sainte-Marie, in confusion, " I 
ought to have remembered that anniversary, and have 
congratulated you. I am unpardonable, and my ac- 
cursed absent-mindedness is eternally playing me 
tricks." 

" Yes, as soon as your nose is buried in your books, 
the rest of the world does not exist. As regards my- 
self, let that pass; but your wife ? You have a charm- 
ing creature beside you, and you forget her, to make 
sheep's-eyes at your books." 
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"I will explain," rejoined Sainte-Marie, casting 
down his eyes, and blushing. " From the first day of 
our marriage, and without either of us being positively 
to blame, certain misunderstandings brought about a 
coolness between Madame de Brieulles and myself, 
which has only increased with time." 

" Well, upon my word ! " said the marquis, on hear- 
ing this strange confession. " And so you two have 
spent three years in sulking ? " 

" What would you have ? She is proud and reserved ; 
I am sensitive and melancholy, like all timid people. 
We neither of us know how to forget certain unpleas- 
ant things, and, instead of closing with time, the breach 
has only widened." 

"You are maladroit/" cried M. de Rosières, 
" This must have an end, or I shall be angry." 

" Heaven is my witness that I heartily desire it, but 
I fear it is too late." 

" Pshaw ! What do you know about women's hu- 
mors ? What will you wager that in two days I do not 
make Berthe hear reason, and reconcile you to her? 
Come ; do you give me full powers ? " 

" Whatever you do will be well done, uncle," re : 
plied Sainte-Marie, evasively. 

"Very good! To-morrow evening I shall be at 
Sermaize, and I will repair what is amiss. I will write 
to you as soon as your affair is arranged, but you must 
promise me to jump into a carriage as soon as my let- 
ter is received, and hasten to your wife." 

"I promise you that." 

" Then, good-by for the present ! Above all, no 
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more fits of absent-mindedness, or I will disinherit 
you!" 

The next day, at dawn, the marquis was steaming 
toward Sermaize. 

While these things were happening at Les Mettes, 
Laurent was falling more and more under the spell of 
Berthe de Brieulles's fascinations. She employed, to 
charm and rétain him, a process that is infallible, but 
whose application requires coolness and a refined co- 
quetry that are not in the power of all women. This 
secret consisted in blowing alternately hot and cold on 
Laurent's love, in calculating mathematically the psy- 
chological moment when the most rigid resistance must 
succeed the most compromising concessions. Berthe 
was marvelously organized for this manoeuvre. At once 
cold and fascinating, attractive and deceitful, she knew 
how to approach the very brink of the precipice and 
stop in time. This game was played every evening 
and every time the doctor went away, having left things 
exactly as before, and more mad to pursue the con- 
quest of happiness, always promised and always refused. 
Sometimes, when he came home discomfited, ashamed 
of the part he was playing, he seemed to return to 
himself, and. suddenly, like a white phantom, arose be- 
fore him the image of Valentine, so pure and so sin- 
cere. Then he judged himself so unworthy of her, that 
he blushed to connect that pure memory with the pas- 
sion that pursued him, and, rather than profane it, he 
forbade himself to think of it. The next day a smile 
from Berthe — a half -confession that she caused to 
sparkle skillfully through a tissue of reserves and reti- 
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cenoes — brought him back to Espailleraie fall of hope 
and new audacity. She attracted him also through the 
weak points of his nature, that was naively fond of all 
that wore the shape of luxury, elegance, and comfort. 
In this respect Laurent was very childish; at heart 
he was still the schoolboy, fond of rich, silken stuffs, 
curious about all the refinements of social civilization. 
Berthe charmed him, not only by her winning ways and 
beauty, but also by her high-bred manners, the art of 
her long-studied toilets, her exquisite and choice laces, 
the balmy atmosphere in which she lived, and whereiu 
one inhaled a perfume of distinction and aristocracy. 

One afternoon he was alone with Madame de Bri- 
eulles in that boudoir, which was pervaded by a mys- 
terious half-light, and he began for the tenth time to 
utter those words of love which Berthe always knew 
how to silence, when suddenly a ring was heard at the 
gate, an animated dialogue was held in the vestibule, 
and the maid, knocking discreetly before entering, an- 
nounced to her mistress that the Marquis de Rosières 
was at the door with his luggage. Laurent turned 
pale and rose abruptly. He found himself in a very 
embarrassing position. He could not go out without 
meeting his father face to face ; and he ran the risk, if 
he staid, of seeing the impetuous marquis suddenly 
enter the boudoir. Berthe, after a rapid frown, had im- 
mediately regained her coolness. With a glance and a 
gesture she gave Laurent the order not to move, and, 
closing the door upon him, she went to meet M. de 
Rosières. It was time. Already the heavy step and 
the jovial voice of the marquis were heard in the ante- 
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room. " Good-day, fair niece Î " he cried. " I take you 
by surprise, do I not ? I did not want to leave Sennaize 
without embracing you, and giving you news of Sainte- 
Marie. Can you accommodate me here for two or 
three days ? At my age I am no longer dangerous, 
and I will promise you not to be a troublesome uncle." 
She ushered him into the parlor beside the boudoir, 
while she gave orders that his room should be pre- 
pared. Laurent heard every movement of M. de Ro- 
sières — the rattle of his watch-chain with which he 
played as he walked, and the silvery tinkle of the 
spoon in the glass wherein he was mixing grog. 
The doctor kept quiet in his chair, not even daring to 
stretch out his legs, although he was agitated by ner- 
vous impatience. On his own account he was but 
slightly moved at the possibility of a meeting and an 
explanation with M. de Rosières; but he understood 
that, in the interest of Madame de Brieulles, his pres- 
ence was to remain unknown, and he strove to hold his 
breath and to remain in his chair as motionless as a 
wax figure. The necessity of hiding himself like a 
criminal — the concealment, managed with the tacit com- 
plicity of the maid — had an air of deceit that revolted 
and humiliated him. At last it was announced to the 
marquis that his room was ready, and he went up-stairs 
to the second floor. As soon as he was installed, Ma- 
dame de Brieulles hastened down. " You must go," 
she murmured to Laurent. " Come ! " She seized his 
hand, guided him through a dressing-closet, and made 
him descend the servants 9 staircase that led to the 
kitchen, in the basement. " You will make your escape 
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through the garden," she continued. " Be quick, and, 
once home, show yourself to no one while the marquis 
remains here — that will be about three days; and I 
will let you know when he departs. Good-by for the 
present, and be prudent." 

She went in hastily, and Laurent beat a retreat as 
discreetly as he could. Nevertheless, he was not quick 
enough to be unobserved. The marquis, who had come 
to his niece's house to study everything closely, had 
already begun his part of observer, and was posted be- 
hind the blinds of his window, which overlooked the 
garden. He saw gliding among the trees an un- 
known man, whose youthful figure and careful dress he 
noted. " Hallo ! " said he to himself, " where did that 
youth spring from ? This looks rather suspicious ! 
However, I am on the spot, and they will be very cun- 
ning if they succeed in blinding me." 

His first idea had been to question the maid ; but 
he sagely reflected that, while accepting the bribe, the 
girl, who looked like a cunning puss, would not hesi- 
tate to warn her mistress. He gave up the thought of 
admitting a third party into the secret, and resolved to 
trust to his own observations. He changed nothing in 
his hearty, jovial manner, but never left his niece, and 
did not lose one of her movements. For two days he 
had his labor for his pains, and discovered nothing out 
of the way. Madame de Brieulles went out with him 
alone, and received no one. On the promenade, at the 
spring, at the casino, the marquis detected no suspi- 
cious face. The majority of the bathers were old and 
by no means dangerous men, and Laurent remained 
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invisible. Then tbe marquis bit upon a stratagem 
which almost always succeeds. One morning he an- 
nounced that the next day he would leave for Chalons 
by the noon-train. " If there is a sweetheart — and I am 
sure that there is one ! — my niece will not fail to write 
to him to announce the departure of the troublesome 
uncle. Now let us keep our eyes open, and try to learn 
the contents of the letter." He redoubled his watch- 
fulness. After breakfast Berthe asked his permission 
to leave him to arrange her toilet. " Do just what you 
like, my dear," said the marquis, assuming an air of 
good-nature; "meanwhile, I will lie down on the sofa 
and take a little nap." 

The parlor was only separated from the boudoir by 
an open door whose curtains were let down. At the 
end of a few seconds M. de Rosières, who had a keen 
ear, thought he heard the slight scraping of a pen over 
cream-laid paper. " Good ! " he said to himself; " she is 
doubtless writing a note to her sweetheart." He knelt 
cautiously on the divan, craned his neck, and through 
an opening in the curtains saw his niece seated with a 
blotting-book on her lap, employed in writing hastily. 

M. de Rosières curled himself up once more on the 
divan, and in a coaxing voice, " My dear Berthe," he 
oried, " sleep is rebellious ! Have you not some book in 
your library that would make me drowsy ? " 

The books were on the second floor ; and Madame 
de Brieulles, more than ever desirous of pleasing her 
uncle, hastened to go in search of the required volume. 
As soon as she had departed, the marquis stole into the 
deserted boudoir. The blotting-book lay on the table. 
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M. de Rosières opened it without scruple, saw the un- 
finished letter, and quickly ran his eye over it. It was 
short, but it told him everything he wanted to know. 
— " At last," wrote Berthe, " the marquis leaves to- 
morrow by the noon-train, and your imprisonment will 
be at an end* I shall expect you to-morrow evening 
at eight o'clock. Come, as usual, by the little garden- 
gate." — The marquis stifled an oath, carefully replaced 
the letter between the leaves of the blotting-boôk, 
which he closed, and went back to extend himself hypo- 
critically upon the sofa, where Berthe found him half- 
asleep. She brought him "The Sorrows of Werther." 
" A German novel," said her uncle. ** That is the very 
thing, and I shall soon be sleeping like a top 1 " 

When he was certain that his niece was absorbed 
in her toilet, he left the place, went up to his room, 
and quickly wrote to Sainte-Marie : " As soon as you 
receive this letter, pack your valise without losing 
a minute, and come at once to Sermaize to surprise 
your wife, who will be delighted to see you ! " Then 
he went stealthily down-stairs and walked to the vil- 
lage. Ten minutes later he was at the post-office, and 
threw his letter into the box, after having ascertained 
that it would reach its destination the following morn- 
ing. " And now, my turtle-doves," he murmured, " I 
am going to cut short your pretty love-affair ! " 

He did not leave Berthe the rest of the day, was 
charming, good-humored, and played his part so well, 
that not for a moment did it occur to the young lady 
that this volatile marquis had the least suspicion 
of her flirtation. The next morning he accompanied 
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her to the spring, breakfasted gayly, and, after having 
tenderly embraced her, went to the station, where he 
took a ticket for Blesmes, which is the second station 
between Serraaize and Yitry. Once there, he waited 
patiently for the evening-train, seated in front of the 
buffet, reading his newspapers and imbibing grog. 
From time to time he looked at his watch, and busied 
himself in calculations respecting the probable hour of 
Sainte-Marie's arrival 

"It is ten leagues," he said to himself, "from Les 
Islettes to Sermaize. Sainte-Marie received my letter 
this morning, and, supposing he will not leave till the 
afternoon, it will not take more than six hours for the 
journey ; let us add an hour for breathing-time. This 
evening, between eight and nine, he will be with his 
wife. During that time I will take charge of the 
sweetheart." 

Who could that swain be who was so carefully con- 
cealed? Laurent? But, according to Mademoiselle 
Bastienne, he was on the eve of his marriage. In the 
marquis's eyes that objection was not worth much. 
However, the supposition of a flirtation between his 
niece and his natural son was so displeasing, that M. de 
Rosières did his best to banish it. " Well, well, we shall 
seel" he cried, when, after having taken the seven 
o'clock train, he alighted half an hour later at Sermaize. 
The daylight was beginning to fade. He followed a 
path through the fields, and posted himself in the mid- 
dle of the hedge which was on that side the inclosure 
of the Espailleraie. The evening was very calm, rather 
damp, and from time to time was heard the shrill note 
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of the grasshoppers that were jumping about in the 
grass. Eight o'clock rang slowly out from the belfry of 
Sermaize. " Attention ! " said the marquis to himself. 

Laurent had passed those three days of seclusion in 
a state of both mental and bodily suffering. He was 
very morose and much excited, slept badly, and ate 
nothing. This agitation had finally reacted upon his 
health. He suffered from violent headaches, and had 
sudden attacks of bleeding at the nose, which at any 
other time would have alarmed him ; but his thoughts 
were so fixed upon the moment when he should see 
Madame de Brieulles once more, that he paid no atten- 
tion to such prosaic details. The joy that he felt on re- 
ceiving the note from Berthe made him forget every- 
thing else. At the appointed hour he left his house. 
It was a dark night, and the young doctor walked 
with a swift step in the narrow path that wound tow- 
ard the little garden-gate. He had reached the hedge 
and was groping for the latch of the wicket-gate, 
when, from the midst of the green branches, a dim, mas- 
culine form glided between him and the inclosure ; at 
the same time a sonorous voice, whose familiar tones he 
recognized at once, said to him: "One moment, my 
dear sir; let us have a talk together, if you please! " 

Laurent started, and drew back a few steps, so that 
his form, emerging from the shadow of the trees, ap- 
peared under the lighter sky, and was sufficiently clear- 
ly-defined to allow the marquis to see who it was. 

" Laurent ! " he cried. " How now Î Is it you who 
forced me to make such haste ? Come away j, this is 
no place for you ! " 
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" What do you know about it ? — and what business 
isjit of yours ? " replied the young man, angrily. "lam 
a physician ; Madame de Brieulles has sent for me, and 
I am going to her. Do you intend to prevent me from 
exercising my profession ? " 

" Do not mock me Î " replied M. de Rosières. " You 
are in love with my niece, and you are going to a ren- 
dezvous." 

" And suppose I am ! " replied the doctor, ironically. 
" You, who have been a gay youth, should be more char- 
itable toward others, and remember that it is not good 
taste to disturb people in such a case ! " 

" Zounds ! it is no joking matter. I am not a saint, 
but still there are things that ought to be respected. 
See here ! honestly, are there not enough pretty women 
in the world, without your bringing trouble into the 
household of my nephew — that is to say, into your own 
family ? " 

"My family ! " answered Laurent, bitterly. " It is 
you who are joking, sir. You forget that your family 
is not mine." 

" But, at all events," rejoined M. de Rosières, dis- 
concerted, "Sainte-Marie has been your friend; you 
have clasped -his hand. Have you no scruple about tak- 
ing his wife from him ? " 

" Had you any such scruples when you were at my 
age ? " 

"Yes, sir!" exclaimed the marquis. "I possibly 
did foolish things, but I respected married women. I 
never destroyed conjugal happiness." 

" You preferred to trouble the hearts of credulous 
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girls, whose happiness you ruined to all eternity. Do 
you think that more moral ? — But this is not the time for 
recriminations. I do not busy myself with the affairs 
of your conscience; leave mine alone! This said, once 
for all 9 let me pass I It is late, and I am in haste." 

" You are mad ! You forget that I am the uncle of 
Sainte-Marie ! " 

a Well, sir, your nephew is big enough to protect 
himself. I will see what I have to do when I meet 
him face to face." 

At the same time, Laurent seized the latch and 
prepared to raise it. His last words reminded the 
marquis that Sainte-Marie would arrive directly, and 
that, when Laurent had once entered the Espailleraie, 
the husband would surprise the doctor making love to 
Berthe. And the marquis saw that he would be the 
one to cause a scene between his nephew and his own 
son ! In a twinkling scandal might ensue — and who 
could tell the result ? The dishonor that might be the 
end of it rose vividly before his mind's eye. He sprang 
upon Laurent and seized his arm : 

" You shall not enter — I forbid it ! After all, I am 
your father ! " 

" My father ! " retorted Laurent. " Have you ever 
shown yourself worthy of that name ? The honor of 
your family and your own interest must be at stake, 
for you to deign to remember it. Well, it is too late, 
and I do not acknowledge you. Let go your hold ! " 
And, rudely pushing away M. de Rosières, he opened 
the gate. Once inside, he bolted it carefully from with- 
in, and then disappeared behind the clumps of trees. 
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After having shaken in vain the bars of the pitilessly- 
closed gate, the marquis, with a disappointed iook, 
watched Laurent vanish in the shadows of the garden. 
In spite of his ill-humor, he could not help admiring 
the ardor with which the young doctor threw himself 
into this adventure. The passionate enthusiasm of the 
youth of twenty-eight had compelled his sympathy. 
He was almost proud of finding in his son so much of 
his past self. 

"What a hot-head!" he murmured, in an angry 
yet admiring tone. " And how like me ! — how I recog- 
nize myself ! At his age I should have done the very 
same thing ! " 

All at once he struck his forehead. " Zounds ! and 
my simpleton of a nephew is jogging on his way to 
Sermaize ! I must keep him away, at any price ! " 

He shook himself, and ran swiftly toward the road 
that led to the Espailleraie. 



CHAPTER XEV. 

Whbk Laurent had traversed the garden of the 
Espailleraie and skirted the clumps of trees, hav- 
ing reached a point opposite to the principal façade 
whence opened the main entrance, he paused for a mo- 
ment to take breath. The house, dimly illuminated 
by a feeble moonbeam, arose before him, with its 
Italian roof, its dark windows with discreetly low- 
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ered blinds, its trellised walls over which were 
trained jessamine and honeysuckle. The very physi- 
ognomy of the dwelling breathed of mystery and 
love. Laurent lightly ascended the front steps, tried 
to open the door, and was amazed to find it fastened 
on the inside. He supposed that Madame de Bri- 
eulles, to get rid of her waiting-maid, had sent her 
to the village. He retraced his steps boiling with 
impatience, and remembering that the kitchen opened 
out upon the garden, he did not hesitate to take un- 
ceremoniously the same road that Berthe had made 
him follow a few days before, on the occasion of the 
sudden arrival of the marquis. He penetrated, there- 
fore, to the vestibule by the basement, and by a back 
staircase which a kitchen-lamp imperfectly illumina- 
ted with its flickering light. All that part of the 
house was deserted and silent ; the antechamber itself 
was in complete obscurity. Nevertheless, a luminous 
streak outlined on the carpet the length of the bou- 
doir-door, and Laurent never doubted but that Ber- 
the was waiting there to receive him. He tapped 
lightly at the door, opened it without awaiting a re- 
sponse, and suddenly stopped in amazement on the 
threshold. 

Beneath its ground-glass globe the lamp flooded 
with amber light the small apartment, where the win- 
dow was closed and the curtains lowered. On the 
chaise-longue sat Berthe, wrapped in a white cashmere 
dressing-gown; and beside her, still covered with dust, 
and in his traveling-dress, was Sainte-Marie de Bri- 
eulles. It was no hallucination; it was the husband in 
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flesh and blood, with his thick country-boots, his ill- 
shaped overcoat, his badly-cut hair, and his sickly face 
wherein shone his sunken eyes. Laurent remained in 
the doorway,, motionless, and as if petrified. At the 
sight of this unexpected visitor Sainte-Marie drew him- 
self up, and looked at his wife in surprise and perplex- 
ity. Berthe arose. Not a muscle in her countenance 
stirred. Laurent alone could divine her embarrassment 
by the sharp, cold glance which she darted at him, and 
which was instantly softened beneath her prudently 
lowered eyelids. " Come in, doctor," she said, in a very 
calm tone ; " M. de Brieulles will be charmed to meet 
you again 1 " Then, addressing Sainte-Marie, she added : 
" My love, you are on familiar ground 1 M. Laurent Hus- 
son is inspecting-physician of the springs of Se r maize." 
She indicated an arm-chair to the young man with a 
gesture, and continued, smiling : " Thanks for calling, 
as I begged you to do. My bath this morning ener- 
vated me greatly, but the surprise of M. de Brieulles's 
unexpected arrival has restored my nerves to a better 
condition." As she spoke, she cast upon Sainte-Marie 
a glance full of coaxing sweetness. 

Her husband arose in his turn, and awkwardly ex- 
tended his hand to the doctor. 

" Sit down, M. Husson," he murmured. " It is a long 
time since we met. Yet I have heard of you, and ap- 
plauded your successes. You have become a popular 
physician — which is everything, at an epoch when 
nothing but science is believed in." 

Laurent replied in monosyllables, and the words, 
dragged painfully from his throat, seemed to scorch 
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his mouth in their utterance. He was enduring intoler- 
able tortures. To be madly in love, and, after four mor- 
tal days of waiting, to hasten to the presence of the be- 
loved one, and to fall into the very midst of a conjugal 
tête-à-tête^ was enough to demoralize a far more sto- 
ical and patient man than Laurent Husson. As a last 
drop in the cup, he found himself forced to accept the 
hand-shake and the compliments of the husband, whose 
rival he would fain have become. That was too much ! 
That ironical and brutal stroke of Fate had paralyzed 
him, and hé felt himself wholly stupefied. 

The two men being seated, Madame de Brieulles 
resumed her place upon the chaise-longue beside her 
husband. A constrained silence reigned for some mo- 
ments in the boudoir, where nothing was heard save the 
buzzing of a fly imprisoned between the window-panes 
and the muslin curtain. Of the three, Sainte-Marie, 
notwithstanding his lack of knowledge of the world 
and his awkwardness, was much the most at ease, and 
the least nervous. He seemed perfectly at home. 
Leaning luxuriously back amid the cushions, he emp- 
tied leisurely, in little sips, a glass of raspberry-syrup 
which his wife had just prepared for him. Berthe 
called to her aid all her coolness to feign a serenity 
which she was far from possessing. Sainte-Marie, sud- 
denly entering the Espailleraie like a miraculous ap- 
parition, had deeply agitated her. She scented in this 
unusual proceeding some annoying mystery. In the 
midst of the confusion* caused by this visit, she had only 
just had time to make a sign to her maid that the lat- 
ter might run at once to intercept the doctor. Un- 
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happily, the soubrette had arrived too late, and Laurent 
had come to complicate everything by his inopportune 
presence. Berthe inferred that she had been duped by 
M. de Rosières, and now all her skill would not be too 
great to lull the suspicions of Sainte-Marie. She was 
eager, thoughtful, almost tender toward him; and Lau- 
rent, who saw the game, was internally humiliated and 
irritated by it. As for M. de Brieulles, persuaded that 
the happy intervention of the marquis had caused this 
-sudden change and brought Berthe to submission, he 
accepted all her coaxing ways with grave and grateful 
benevolence. 

" My dear," said the young wife, taking from him the 
glass he had just emptied, " I am sure you are starving/' 
. Sainte-Marie confessed that the jolting of the car- 
riage had made him very hungry. 

* " Annette will not be long," continued Madame de 
Brieulles. " I sent her to the hotel, and I hope she will 
find there the wherewithal to improvise a repast for 
you. This journey must have fatigued you. Stretch 
yourself out on this sofa without ceremony ; the doc- 
tor will excuse you." 

She drew up a stool, and her fair, delicate hands 
deigned to assist Sainte-Marie to place his feet upon 
it. At the same time she shot a sidelong glance at 
Laurent, as much as to say, "Resign yourself, and 
put a good face on a bad business." 

u You are really too good, dearest Berthe ! " cried 
Sainte-Marie, touched by this attention. And, to tes- 
tify to his gratitude, he seized her hand, carried it to 
his lips, and kept it there very tenderly. 
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The young wife was standing erect beside him, and 
the golden gleam of the lamp lit from head to foot her 
fair and haughty beauty, her downcast eyes, and her 
red lips on which flickered her perfidious smile. She 
did not move, and seemed in no hurry to escape from 
that conjugal caress, v 

Seated in his chair as if upon thorns, Laurent felt 
within him a thrill of disgust and anger. This comedy 
seemed the more odious to him, because he had been 
admitted, latterly, into the confidence of Madame de Bri- 
eulles. She had spoken to him a score of times of her 
repugnance and disdain for the husband to whom she 
was bound ; and, seeing her dupe Sainte-Marie with 
that gay ease, that apparent placidity, the young man 
was wounded in his innermost feelings of delicacy. 
That falseness revolted his loyal nature ; those deceit- 
ful caresses made him blush~f or her. 

Sainte-Marie had at last made up his mind to let go 
his wife's hand, and had laid it gently on the edge of a 
cushion. " I believe that I hear Annette," murmured 
Madame de Brieulles. " I will leave you for a moment." 
She went out hurriedly, while Sainte-Marie asked ques- 
tions of the young doctor about the properties of the 
waters of Sermaize, to which the latter returned curt 
and absent-minded answers. 

At the end of half an hour Berthe reappeared, ac- 
companied by the maid, who brought on a tray a cold 
fowl, fruits, and a bottle of claret. " Here," she said, 
" is all that Annette could find. To-morrow we will 
treat you better." 

" It is excellent I " replied Sainte-Marie, installing 
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himself before the table on which the tray had been 
placed. " At Neuf our I am not used to such fare, and 
you -are spoiling me I " 

He began to eat with that gluttonous haste fre- 
quently observable in people who profess to despise 
the delicacy and refinements of social life. " See, M. 
Husson," he continued, speaking with his mouth full, 
" see how husbands are coddled ! A bachelor return- 
ing home would have been forced to go to bed supper- 
less. Marriage has little advantages which are not to 
be despised. You will appreciate them soon, for, if I 
am to believe what has been told me at Les Islettes, 
you are about to be married." 

" Ah ! " said Berthe, darting at Laurent a glance as 
sharp and cutting as the blade of a stiletto. " You had 
not spoken to me of that, doctor ! " 

" I did not mention it to you, madame, because, un- 
fortunately, that marriage will not take place ! " replied 
the young man, with singular bitterness. 

He rose, and took his hat, while Sainte-Marie looked 
at him with a startled air. 

" I beg your pardon I " stammered M. de Brieulles. 
" I regret—" 

" Not so much as I do, I can assure you ! " cried 
Laurent, with a sort of ill-restrained anger. Then he 
bowed, and withdrew. 

Berthe had accompanied him as far as the door of 

the anteroom. Without uttering a word, she slipped 

into his hand a note that she had had time to scribble 

during her brief absence; then she returned to the 

^boudoir, where Sainte-Marie was continuing his supper. 
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Once out-of-doors, Laurent crumpled with disgust 
the note that was burning his fingers, and, without 
even looking at it, tore it into a thousand pieces, which 
he scattered through the fields. It was all over with 
his passion for Bert he ; contempt had suddenly stifled 
it. Laurent went on his way with a heavy step, drag- 
ging with him the corpse -of that love that an hour 
before had been so full of life. He seemed to himself 
like a woman who is walking with her babe in her 
arms, and who suddenly perceives that she is carry- 
ing a dead child. He caught a glimpse, between the 
trees, of the dark outline of his house, and turned 
abruptly away. The idea of returning to his silent 
home and passing there a sleepless night, caused him a 
vague terror. If only Sophie had been there — if he 
could have kissed her, and opened his heart to her ! But 
to shut himself up within four walls, when one has no 
other company than one's conscience, and it has noth- 
ing good to say, is an undesirable tête-à-tête, Laurent 
turned his back upon his dwelling, and, taking a short- 
cut through the streets of the sleeping village, reached 
the forest. 

He walked on in order to divert his thoughts. He 
entered the long, green avenue that extends in the di- 
rection of Trois-Fontaines. The sky was cloudy. The 
bordering trees, pressed one against the other, rose on 
either side like gloomy walls. In that thick shadow 
were barely visible the vague whiteness of the road and 
the narrow strip of gray sky that receded in a parallel 
line. Scarcely a sound; only sometimes the prolonged 
whistle of a locomotive and the noise of a moving 
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train rose from the depths of the plain, and stirred 
a living chord in the solemn silence of the woods. 
Laurent went straight onward. Never before had he 
felt himself so wretched. He had a great void in his 
heart, and this void was at once deep and painful. 
After the shipwreck of his love for Valentine, he had 
turned desperately toward that passion which Berthe 
had inspired within him; and this passion had just 
vanished, leaving him only additional remorse and bit- 
ter disgust. He found himself once more alone, but 
"with a sense of failure, a feeling of heart-sickness, that 
made life intolerable to him. Up to that time, if he had 
suffered, it was through the fault of others; and at least 
in his inmost soul he had kept, like a fresh, purifying 
spring, his own self-esteem. Now, that spring was dried 
up; he was ashamed of his conduct; he had taken 
pleasure in degrading and belittling himself. There 
was no longer anything in him that was not as desolate 
and barren as a desert. 

While he pursued his way mechanically, having al- 
ready passed the square where the ruined nave of the 
abbey was outlined against the gray sky like the dis- 
masted hulk of a sunken ship, the breeze had fresh- 
ened, the leaves rustled, and raindrops began to falL 
He paid no attention, and continued to walk on for an 
hour. The rain, at first falling in a few light drops, 
had turned into a regular down-pour, and a low, con- 
tinuous, monotonous murmur filled the forest. Little 
by little, to the right and to the left, the trees grew 
scattered ; the forest-road became a broad highway, at 
the turn of which Laurent saw through the driving rain 
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the vague outlines of a narrow valley, whence arose 
the roar of a dam. He recognized the valley of the 
.Saulx and Robert-Espagne. He had not traversed this 
road since St. John's eve, and he felt his heart grow 
painfully heavy when he distinguished, through" the 
pelting rain, the confused outlines of the houses and 
orchards bordering the river. Valentine was there. 
Perhaps one of those scattered lights, that he saw 
twinkling through the mist, shone from her window. 
It was the hour when she usually went up into her 
room and prepared for rest. While he wandered along 
the skirts of the wood, empty-hearted, empty-headed, 
no longer knowing what to do with his disenchanted 
life, Valentine was perhaps wakeful, thinking of the 
evening of the last Fête-Dieu. Laurent thought him- 
self so unworthy of her, that he even hoped that she 
had forgotten him. Would it not be for the best? 
Even supposing that, by a miracle, the tax-collector 
should say to him, this evening, " I consent to give 
you Valentine," could he conscientiously accept such 
happiness ? How would he dare to meet the steady, 
pure gaze of the honest girl whom he had betrayed and 
denied at the feet of Madame de Brieulles ? 

All at once his thoughts went back to the first day 
he had ever seen Valentine, through the flowers of the 
altars, while the joyous chimes of the bells of Juvig- 
ny rang out. He thought of those brilliant days of 
his schoolboy life, when he was enthusiastic over the 
reading of the idyls of Theocritus; then the whole 
world was open before him like an enchanted garden. 
The world had not changed ; there were still on earth 
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flowers, birds, books full of poetry, mornings enlivened 
by silvery chimes ; but he — Laurent — had changed. 
The land wherein he had lived and loved had vanished, 
and he now saw nothing but gloomy, monotonous 
space. He contemplated a moment longer the little 
valley of the Saulx that he had known so sunny, so 
verdant, and covered with flowers, and which this night 
was as dark and troubled as his own heart. It seemed 
to him that Nature herself, taking pity upon him, was 
melting into tears at seeing him so wretched ; and, turn- 
ing his back upon this lost paradise, he returned to the 
dripping forest. 

He slipped heavily on the red, soaked earth. The 
rain had saturated his clothes, that were clinging to 
his body and embarrassing his movements, and he felt 
extremely weary. As he was skirting a recent clear- 
ing, he saw on its border a woodcutter's deserted hut, 
and took refuge in it. The moss roof had kept the 
floor of the hut from becoming damp, and dry ferns were 
piled up in one corner. He flung himself upon them, 
exhausted; and, having no longer even the strength to 
think, he began to listen mechanically to the noise of 
the down-pour. His temples were throbbing, and ham- 
v mers seemed to be beating in his head. From time 
to time he dozed, but feverish dreams would suddenly 
awaken him, and with half-open eyes he would lend an 
ear to the pattering of the rain amid the leaves. Tow- 
ard the end of the night he fell asleep, and lost com- 
pletely all notion of things. When he came to himself 
the day was dawning, the rain had ceased, the birds 
were twittering and shaking their feathers. He awoke 
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benumbed and shivering ; his teeth were chattering, his 
head was heavy, and his limbs seemed paralyzed. He 
made an effort, rose staggering to his feet, and went 
out, bo as to shake off his indisposition in the open air; 
but he had scarcely taken a few steps in the direction 
of the high-road, when he was seized with an attack of 
giddiness ; his legs gave way ; he dragged himself as 
far as the slope of the ditch, and fell. 

That same day, Eustache Lapasque, having a long 
day's journey to take, had risen before dawn, while the 
rest of the household were still sleeping. He had 
gone down on tiptoe to the still half -dark kitchen, and 
had lighted there a small fire to heat his usual morn- 
ing refreshment — a cup of black coffee. Then he had 
put on his heavy, well-greased boots, buttoned his 
blue linen gaiters around his thin spindle-shanks, had 
methodically tucked away in his game-bag copies of 
writs, a case in which there were an inkstand and pens, 
a huge slice of bread, and his flask of brandy. His 
inner man refreshed by the hot coffee, and his body 
equipped and gaitered, he had seized his cane, and, dis- 
creetly raising the latch of the garden-gate so as to 
respect the slumbers of Lucrèce, had departed. Now, 
his soul serene and his conscience easy, Eustache went 
on his way with immense strides. His two legs look- 
ing like the branches of an immense pair of compasses, 
he paced along the fields careless of the abundant dew. 
In a quarter of an hour he had reached the hill, and, 
slackening his pace on the ascent, he entered the forest, 
revolving many thoughts — honest thoughts, short and 
methodical, very earthly, and not too absorbing, such 
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as might lodge under the skull of a gentle and lamb-like 
bailiff. Had all his writs been duly entered in order in 
his repertory ? Had Lucrèce sent his protests of the 
preceding day to be registered ? Was his flute put away 
carefully enough to escape the fingers of Amaury, who, 
like his father, had a mania for playing it ? Would he 
get through his business in time for the midday meal ? 

As he asked himself this last question, he raised his 
eyes, and saw on the slope two hanging legs, and a hu- 
man form lying in the grass. " Gracious goodness ! — a 
murdered man ! " cried honest Eustache, whose imagi- 
nation, fed upon criminal trials, saw everywhere only 
blows and wounds. He approached cautiously, drew 
aside, with a trembling hand, the long grass and weeds 
that concealed the victim's head, and uttered a cry on 
recognizing the pale face of Laurent Husson. Eus- 
tache's exclamation escaped from his long throat with 
so shrill and piercing a sound, like that of a fife, that it 
grated upon the nerves of the doctor's ears, and roused 
him from his swoon. Laurent opened his eyes, parted 
his lips, and, raising himself on his elbow, " Ah ! " he 
sighed, " where am I ? " 

"In the ditch near Robert-Espagne, M. Husson,** 
replied the bailiff; " and here am I, Eustache Lapasque* 
at your service ! What has happened to you ? Have 
you been attacked by robbers?" 

Laurent opened wide his eyes, recognized his ques- 
tioner, and gradually came to himself. 

"No," he murmured. "Last night I was seized 
with weakness. I had not the strength to move from 
here, and I staid in this place." 
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"What! in the pelting rain? My dear sir, your 
clothes are drenched, and it is enough to give you your 
death! Wait a bit!" 

Eustache fumbled in his game-bag, uncorked his 
flask, and put it to Laurent's lips. 

" It is brandy. Take a sip — that will warm you." 

Laurent obeyed, and tried to rise. " I am ex- 
hausted," he said, " and it seems as if my head were 
splitting*" 

" You cannot stay here," continued Eustache, " and 
you must not think of returning to Sermaize. Take 
my arm, and try to walk as far as Robert-Espagne. I 
will take you to our house, and you can dry yourself." 

Laurent made an affirmative sign, and, with the aid 
of Eustache, succeeded in getting on his feet. The 
brandy he had swallowed had given him strength, and, 
leaning on the bailiff's arm, he managed to drag himself 
along. They went slowly down, and reached the mead- 
ows, sparkling with dew and light. The journey, 
though short, was painfully accomplished, and took 
them nearly an hour. Laurent still shivered, and the 
violent headache from which he was suffering made 
him nearly blind ; so, to escape the curiosity of the 
villagers, Lapasque took him to his house through the 
gardens. When they arrived, limping into the kitch- 
en, they found the house deserted, and the peasant- 
woman who did the housework informed the bailiff that 
Lucrèce and the children had gone to the tax-collec- 
tor's garden. Lapasque installed his invalid in a large 
arm-chair, brightened the fire, and, leaving him in the 
charge of the servant, ran in search of Lucrèce. 
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He found ber in M. Maurin's garden, where she was 
helping Valentine and her sisters to gather plums for 
preserving. Madame Lapasque and the young sisters, 
armed with great clubs, were violently shaking the 
branches of the plum-trees. Plums of all kinds and 
colors were falling down like hail, and were scattered 
over the black earth, to the great delight of the La- 
pasque children, who were squealing like young cubs, 
and jostling each other as they picked up the plums 
and carried them to the baskets where Valentine was 
sorting them. Since St. John's eye the pretty " vine- 
flower " had grown paler; her clear, brown eyes, though 
still bright, were encircled by dark rings, and her usu- 
ally lively countenance wore a languid and thoughtful 
expression. 

" Madame Lapasque ! " called Eustache, as soon as 
he was under the plum-trees. 

" Holy Virgin ! — Lapasque ! " exclaimed Lucrèce. 
a You frightened me — you are as white as a sheet ! 
What is the matter ? Why have you returned ? " 

" The matter is," he answered, out of breath, " that 
I found Doctor Huston swooning in the ditch near 
Robert-Espagne, and that I have brought him to our 
house." 

"Ah! .Great Heaven ! " 

At Laurent's name Valentine had risen. She had 
grown red and white by turns, and now, with her great 
eyes widened by anxiety, she was standing near Lu- 
crèce and Eustache. The latter related briefly how the 
thing had happened. " I think he is very ill," he con- 
tinued, " Just think of it — sleeping out-doors in such 
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weather as that of last night ! You may be a doctor, 
but that does not keep you from falling ilL His head 
and hands are burning, and he is shivering as if it were 
midwinter. Now, what shall we do ? Shall I take him 
back to Sermaize, or keep him with us ? " 

Valentine's eyes turned toward those of Lucrèce 
with such a beseeching, eloquent expression, that the 
latter understood immediately, and, as she had a kind 
heart, she answered, in a decided tone, " We must keep 
him with us." 

"But," objected the prudent Eustache, " suppose it 
is some bad fever ! Think of the children 1 " 

"We must keep him," repeated Lucrèce, peremp- 
torily. " The children can sleep down-stairs, and we will 
give M. Laurent the up-stairs room. It would be wick- 
ed — cruel — to make him travel in his present state, and 
we certainly owe him attention for the care he took 
of our Gaëtan. Let us go home at once. — I will leave 
you the children, Valentine ; you can bring them back 
to me in a little while." 

Mademoiselle Maurin's eyes, suddenly filling, ex- 
pressed warm thanks to Lucrèce, and the Lapasque 
couple went away. 

They found Laurent dozing and feverish in his chair. 
Poor Lucrèce uttered a moan at the sight.of the doc- 
tor's drawn features and soaked clothing, and, without 
losing any time, ran to the upper room and arranged 
everything to install the invalid there, while, by. her 
order, Eustache spread sheets before the kitchen-fire, 
and filled the old yellow brass warming-pan with hot 
coals. As soon as the bed was ready and well-warmed, 
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Lucrèce and Eustache drew Laurent from his torpor by 
kind, affectionate words, and helped him up the stairs. 
Without speaking, his head hanging down, his eyes 
half-shut, Laurent contented himself with replying by 
signs, and he tried faintly to smile. Eustache un- 
dressed him, enveloped him in a well-warmed night- 
shirt, and put him to bed. 

" Now," said Lucrèce, when the bailiff came down- 
stairs again, " take a carriage at the inn, and go to Ser- 
maize to tell his aunt." 

" And my writs ? " cried Eustache, uneasily. 

"You can make your round in the afternoon. 
During your absence I shall send for the old doctor at 
Jean d'Heurs." 

Eustache was a model of obedience. He slung his 
bag once more over his shoulder, kissed Lucrèce, took 
up his cane, and departed, not without sighing a little 
at the thought of his midday meal, which was becom- 
ing more and more uncertain. 

Madame Lapasque remained at Laurent's bedside. 
The latter, still shivering all over, but comforted by the 
gentle warmth of the bed, seemed to breathe more 
easily. His countenance expressed a sort of weary 
beatitude. He inhaled long breaths of the lavender- 
scented sheets ; his eyes wandered with childish curi- 
osity over the yellow curtains with their red borders — 
the gray wall-paper spotted with pink bouquets — the 
orange-flower wreath of Lucrèce under a glass globe 
in the middle of the mantel-piece — the little many-col- 
ored patchwork squares placed over every chair ; then 
his eyelids closed from the effect of his headache. 
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His thoughts were, like his body, at once benumbed 
and feverish. He thought occasionally, "I am very 
ill," but his mind-weariness was such that he was not 
uneasy about it. He closed his eyes without asking 
himself if he would ever open them again. He thought 
of only one thing — that, after the nightmare of the 
preceding night, it felt good to rest in that big bed, 
and forget everything. 

" Are you comfortable ? " asked Lucrèce, laying her 
cool hand delicately upon his burning brow. 

He raised his eyelids, and answered, feebly, " Yes 
— thank you!" Then his head sank back upon the 
pillow, and he fell once more into unconsciousness. 



CHAPTER XV. 

We left M. de Rosières mounting guard on the road 
by which Sainte-Marie was to come to Sermaize. He 
cooled his heels there for one whole hour, now walking 
to keep himself occupied, now leaning against a tree, 
opening his eyes and pricking up his ears, to catch the 
slightest roll of a carriage, and seeing nothing coming. 
Nine o'clock struck. The last promenaders, fearing 
the threatening rain, had gone home. The road had be- 
come quite deserted; even in the town most sounds had 
died away. Nothing was heard, except at intervals the 
distant notes of a piano in some hotel-room, and the 
bleating of some sheep from the depths of a stable. 
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The marquis waited half an hour longer, then, losing 
patience, returned on the road to the Espailleraie. 
"Zounds!" he grumbled, "could that empty-headed 
Sainte-Marie have had wit enough to steal a march 
on me ? " He walked on to the fence of the Espail- 
leraie. The house was dark and silent, as if buried 
in slumber. Was Laurent still there? — or had Berthe, 
knowing of the presence of the troublesome uncle, had 
prudence enough to send her sweetheart home early ? 
M. de Rosières wanted to have a clear conscience, and, 
retracing his steps as far as the first hotel, he caused 
Laurent's dwelling to be pointed out to him. He could 
not bear this uncertainty any longer, and, at the risk 
of meeting Sophie, resolved to await Laurent in his 
own dwelling. 

There was a light in the ground-floor window. The 
marquis rang the bell and questioned the maid-servant. 
"No; Doctor Husson had not yet returned, but he 
would not be long ; and if the gentleman would take 
the trouble to come in, he would find a lady in the 
parlor who was also waiting for him." The marquis 
was weary after his promenade ; moreover, it was be- 
ginning to sprinkle, and he resigned himself to fol- 
low the servant ; but he no sooner entered the parlor, 
than he uttered a cry of surprise at the sight of the 
visitor who already occupied it. 

Erect in an arm-chair, and bareheaded, Mademoi- 
selle Bastienne de Fierbois was knitting under the 
lamp-light, as calmly and as much at ease as if she 
had been in her study at Petites-Islettes. 

"Hallo!" exclaimed M. de Rosières, "you here, 
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godmother 1 It seems this is the evening for ren- 
contres 1 And what the deuce are you doing at Ser- 
maize ? " 

" Good-evening 1 " answered Mademoiselle Bas- 
tienne, in her deep voice. " You see very well, I am 
waiting for Laurent. For two months he dinned 
into my ears that he was going to be married, and, 
then no more of it. Next I remembered your rev- 
eries of the other evening : that put a flea in my ear ; 
and, as I am interested in that young man, my glass- 
blowing being over, and the glass-works closed for 
a couple of weeks, I came this evening without warn- 
ing to the house of my nephew Noirel, and here I 
am. But where is Laurent ? What is going on ? " 

" What is going on ! " replied the marquis, throw- 
ing himself into a chair. " Prepare your virtuous ears, 
poor godmother, for you are going to hear strange 
things. That rascal of a Laurent has no more idea of 
getting married than I have of going into a monastery. 
I had guessed right, and he is making love to my niece 
de Brieulles." 

"Have you proof of it?" asked Mademoiselle de 
Fierbois, shrugging her shoulders and sticking her 
needle into her ruffled hair. 

"The proof I Godmother, you are as incredulous 
as Saint Thomas himself." 

He related rapidly to Mademoiselle Bastienne what 
had happened since his arrival at Sermaize. The old 
maid knit her brows, rolled her eyes, and uttered low 
growls as the scandalous tale of M. de Rosières was 
communicated to her. As for him, the adventure 
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seemed so amusing, that, while relating it, he had re- 
covered his good-humor and his gayety of tone. " Well, 
godmother," he asked at last, folding his arms and 
stretching out his legs with a triumphant air, " what 
do you think of it ? " 

" I think that men are great scoundrels! " grumbled 
Mademoiselle de Fierbois. " And your Laurent is no 
better than you are. Ah 1 he got it by direct inherit- 
ance — the rascal ! — and you cannot repudiate him." 

" It is he, on the contrary, who repudiates me I He 
even told me some pretty harsh truths yonder, between 
the hedge and that accursed little gate." 

" That Berthe Fontenille ! " continued Mademoiselle 
Bastienne, becoming enraged. "Trust those minxes, who 
look as if butter would not melt in their mouths ! But 
what have those creatures in them to bewitch honest 
people ? They ought to be whipped and burned alive 
in the market-place ! " 

At this moment the maid-servant opened the par- 
lor-door. She, too, was beginning to be worried about 
her master's prolonged absence, and the persistency of 
those two strangers in waiting for him at this late 
hour. 

" Monsieur has not returned," she said, u and it is 
late. Monsieur and madame had better return to their 
hotel; if not, they will find the doors closed." 

" My good girl," said Mademoiselle Bastienne, tak- 
ing up her knitting again, " we are friends of your mas- 
ter, and we will wait for him until to-morrow morning. 
Go and tell my nephew, M. Noirel, that I shall pass the 
night here." 
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This reply, uttered in a masculine voice, intimi- 
dated the maid ; she opened wide her ejes and mouth, 
staring at that independent female, who acted as if she 
were at home. 

" Yes, my good girl," added the marquis, " do what 
you are told, and then go to bed. We will wait for the 
doctor, each of us reposing in an arm-chair. A bad 
night is soon passed." 

It was broad daylight when the arrival of the maid 
suddenly awakened them. 

"Has your master returned?" asked Mademoiselle 
de Fierbois. 

"Alas I no, madame. I do not understand it!" 
answered the poor, bewildered girl. 

When she went out, " It is strange ! " murmured the 
marquis. " Well, I will run the risk, and push my in- 
quiries as far as the Espailleraie." 

He shook himself, brushed his hair and his clothes, 
and hastened to the house of Madame de Brieulles. 
He returned at the end of half an hour, looking half- 
glad and half-sorry. His perplexed physiognomy pre- 
sented an unusual aspect : while his mocking eyes 
danced and sparkled, the protruded and sulky under- 
lip announced some discomfiture. 

" Well ! " cried Mademoiselle Bastienne. 

" I cannot get over it, and it is enough to make one 
die of laughter, if there was not some mystery beneath 
it. Imagine, godmother — Sainte-Marie was already at 
the Espailleraie when Laurent arrived ! My fair nephew 
went in by the front-door while I was lecturing the 
sweetheart at the back gate. The maid, who is a oun- 
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njng minx, told me all about it. He did not make a 
long stay at the Espailleraie, as you may believe ; at 
nine o'clock he had made his bow to the married pair." 

" And Laurent — what has become of him ? " cried 
the impatient old maid. 

" Ah ! there is where the mystery begins." 

They were interrupted suddenly in their conjec- 
tures by a carriage stopping before the door. A ring at 
the bell was heard, and they both started, moved by 
the same presentiment, while the maid ushered in Eus- 
tache Lapasque, announcing that he brought news from 
the doctor. 

" You have seen him ? Where is he ? " cried Made- 
moiselle de Fierbois, impetuously. 

" In our house at Robert-Espagne. My wife and I 
put him to bed," answered Eustache, greatly intimi- 
dated; and he related in what a piteous plight he had 
found Laurent. 

" What did I tell you ? " asked Mademoiselle Bas- 
tienne, severely, turning to the marquis, whose face 
had elongated during the bailiff's story. Then she said 
to Eustache: " You have a carriage, have you not ? We 
will return with you. My nephew, Noirel, shall send 
a telegram to Mademoiselle Sophie. Poor woman, she 
little suspects what is in store for her ! Come, godson, 
bestir yourself, and be nimble ! " 

M. de Noirel undertook to run to the station and 
send a dispatch to Sophie, to recall her to Sermaize, 
without mentioning the doctor's illness; then Made- 
moiselle de Fierbois, in her big straw hat, and armed 
with an enormous umbrella which served her as a par- 
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asol, perched herself on the carriage beside M. de Ro- 
sières. Eustache Lapasque, whose long legs came over 
the step of the seat and touched the horse's back, 
whipped up his beast vigorously, and the char-a-bancs 
rolled in the direction of the forest. 

Djig I djig I The char-a-bancs was not remarkable 
for the elasticity of its springs ; bearing down heavily 
on the axles, it jolted with a rattle of iron-work, and 
at each turn of the wheel the marquis and Mademoi- 
selle Bastienne reeled like balls on a drum. The 
jolting rendered all conversation impossible. Each 
of the travelers was absorbed in thought. The old 
maid dreamily watched the glistening of the oats in 
the sunshine. The marquis looked at the nose and 
bearded chin of Mademoiselle Bastienne, starting at 
the least jolt of the vehicle ; then he uttered a sigh, and 
clung to the back of the seat to preserve hfs centre of 
gravity. Djig! The char-à-bancs was crossing the wide 
ditch of Trois-Fontaines. It was superb weather, de- 
lightful for people who were not ill. The sky, of a 
clear blue, was just flecked in the distance by a few 
fleecy clouds. The rain had refreshed the woods, 
and the freshly-washed verdure was sparkling vigor- 
ously in the sun. All Nature wore an aspect of exu- 
berant health. The beeches proudly spread out their 
richly-laden branches ; the slopes were red with bril- 
liantly flowering fox-gloves; and in the distance the 
bells of the charcoal-carts tinkled with a clear, silvery 
sound. 

" Fine weather for those who are well ! " repeated 
the marquis, mechanically, to himself, and his anxious 
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thoughts went back to that boy of twenty-eight, whom, 
the day before, he had seen full of life and fiery pas- 
sion, and who to-day, under this lovely sun, lay ill in 
the house of strangers. 

In spite of his frivolity and his large share of self- 
ishness, the news of Laurent's illness had been a blow 
to him. He had gone back into himself, and felt the 
thrill of the paternal fibres in his heart. Laurent was 
his son, after all, and deserved better treatment. M. de 
Rosières recalled the evening when he had received, at 
Bois des Penses, that handsome boy, brimming with 
youth and intelligence, and he accused himself of not 
having treated him as he ought. If, instead of receiv- 
ing him as a child to be sheltered out of charity, he 
had courageously acknowledged him as his son, things 
would have turned out differently. He felt himself 
responsible for that series of trials, disappointments, 
and ill-luck, that for Laurent had ended in that last 
night spent in wandering, like a lost soul, through the 
dreary forest. The marquis did not quite understand 
the great grief resulting from a disappointment in a 
lover's fancy, but the fact was there. Laurent must 
have suffered cruelly to give himself up to such despair. 
He was dangerously ill, and if, by a misfortune, this 
malady should become mortal, M. de Rosières said to 
himself that it would be by his fault — his own grave 
fault. Then he stuck out his under-lip very prominently, 
his brows knit, and he looked at Mademoiselle Bas- 
tienne with an humble and contrite air. The latter, 
sheltered under her huge blue-cotton umbrella, fidg- 
eted through the long road, and every few minutes 
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struck Eustache's shoulder, crying : " This road has no 
end ! Shall we soon be there ? " 

" Yes, madame," replied Lapasque at last, " we are 
coming to the end of the forest. See, there is Robert- 
Espagne 1 " 

He pointed with the end of his whip into the depths 
of the valley, where the white houses were gleaming 
among the poplars. In the very middle of the village 
were visible the tax-collector's two tall walnut-trees, 
the garden with its double row of linden-trees, and his 
pavilion built over the Saulx. The dam was roaring ; 
a lively sound, composed of the noise of washerwomen 
beating their linen, the bustle of the wash-house, of the 
crowing of cocks and the lowing of cows, rose from the 
hollow of the valley. Djig I djig ! The char-a-bancs^ 
with its iron-work rattling, began to descend the hill 
The air seemed pervaded by joy ; the wood-cutters 
going to the woods, the children knocking down nuts 
with stones, the house-keepers spreading white linen 
in the fields, wore a gay and happy aspect. The plum- 
trees were bending under their load of fruit; the 
hedges full of red berries, from which fluttered noisily 
flocks of starlings — all things living, the brute^and 
human creation, formed a sort of concert to celebrate 
the brilliant sunshine, good-humor, and health. 

Bad weather for those who are ill ! The sun glares 
outside, and, in spite of the closed shutters, the heat of 
the room is overwhelming to those who are kept in 
bed by fever. The life and bustle of the street fatigue 
and irritate them. Everything is a cause of trouble 
and discomfort to them, from the thread of light that 
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slips through the shutters, and in which dance gilded 
motes, down to the buzzing of the flies in the folds of 
the curtains. During the approach of fever, when the 
senses are wakeful, when the brain is only half -clouded, 
and when the mind has still consciousness of exterior 
things, the attention fixes upon the most insignificant 
circumstances with childish tenacity. The smallest de- 
tails — the pattern of the wall-paper, the ticking of a 
clock, the grating of a saw in the street — assume an 
abnormal importance in proportion as they are per- 
ceived by the invalid. Then take place in the brain 
strange phenomena of exaggeration and hallucination. 
Sounds, colors, odors, seem to become materialized, and 
to press with intolerable weight upon the weakened 
senses. 

Laurent, lying in his bed, his skin dry, his throat 
burning, his head in disorder, was a prey to that wor- 
rying oppression. Sensations weighed upon his brain, 
like heavy compressing-rollers ; the ideas they awak- 
ened there seemed to pass into a mill, and to unroll 
themselves successively with irritating slowness and 
persistency. They produced upon him the effect of 
heavy strips of lead stretching to infinite lengths. 
With the feelings of the moment mingled recollec- 
tions of the day before — the struggle with the marquis 
in the garden of the Espailleraie ; the apparition of 
Sainte-Marie in the boudoir of Madame de Brieulles ; 
the pouring rain in the midst of the forest. His mor- 
bid attention was eagerly bent upon following the 
slow and uniform developments of fixed ideas ; it fa- 
tigued itself, it lost itself, and all at once it seemed to 
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him that those long parallel threads became heavily 
tangled in a disordered maze, wherein his mind found 
itself a prisoner. In fact, it was delirium taking pos- 
session of his brain. 

The old physician from Jean d'Heurs had come. 
He examined the patient's tongue, and sounded his 
chest, laying his ear to it as if to detect mysterious in- 
ternal sounds ; then,, assuming an enigmatic look, he 
murmured, with a shake of his head, that it would be a 
long illness, and that as to its result he could say noth- 
ing. He retired after having ordered some remedies, 
in quest of which Lucrèce had gone to the village 
apothecary's. 

Valentine had kept in her charge the Lapasque 
children, and had given them their dinner. In the 
afternoon she brought them home, as a pretense for 
joining Lucrèce. During the whole day she had been 
devoured by anxiety. She wanted to know how 
Laurent was, and what the doctor had said. Madame 
Lucrèce, who was a good soul, knew how to compas- 
sionate other people's distress, and to guess their 
thoughts. " Since you are here," she said to Valen- 
tine, "I will take advantage of it to run to the apothe- 
cary's. We will take the children out into the arbor, so 
that their noise shall not weary the invalid ; and you 
will do me the favor of staying with him until I return. 
That will not frighten you, will it?" she added, with 
an almost malicious glance at the young girl. Then, 
ashamed of her little wickedness, the good Lucrèce 
threw her arms around her friend's neck, and kissed 
her warmly. 
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As soon as Valentine was alone, not having the 
least hesitation or false modesty, she went straight 
to Laurent's room. She had forgotten nothing, and 
her love was as deep and heartfelt as on its first day. 
She was of that strong eastern race which takes from 
its native forest-air a temper like that which the wa- 
ter of the river gives the iron that is forged there. 
Singular natures have those daughters of the Meuse ! 
Difficult to move, but keeping until death an impres- 
sion once received ; not sentimental nor nervous ; hav- 
ing more will than imagination, but wholesome, valiant, 
and sensible; and, once touched by love, they are capa- 
ble of grand efforts, of heroic devotion. When M. 
Maurin told her that she could not marry Laurent, 
Valentine submitted silently, because she comprised 
among her duties obedience to paternal authority ; but 
inwardly she had sworn to remain faithful to the man 
to whom she had given her heart. She had buried her 
love in the depths of her bosom, but she had not stifled 
it. It was still living ; it burned like a subterranean 
lamp. As soon as she knew that Laurent was ill, and 
perhaps in danger, she said to herself that no power 
in the world should prevent her going to him and 
nursing him. No false dread of public opinion, no 
fear of village gossip, made her hesitate. As she had 
considered it an obligation not to dispute her father's 
orders, so also she now took her course toward the 
invalid's bedside with the feeling that she was discharg- 
ing a duty. 

The room in which Laurent lay was at the back of 
a large chamber which Eustache made his study. A 
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dark closet separated the apartments, whose doors Lu- 
crèce had left open so that the sick-room might be 
better ventilated. Valentine advanced on tiptoe to the 
threshold of the bedroom, and, in the darkness into 
which the closed shutters plunged the apartment, 
sought to distinguish the features of the man she 
loved. Laurent's head was lying back upon the pil- 
low ; his eyes were half-open, and his face flushed 
with fever, framed by his beard and his black hair, 
was strongly relieved by the whiteness of the bed. 
Delirium was beginning to agitate him, and his lips 
murmured incoherent words. Advancing cautiously 
into the dark and silent room, the young girl heard 
these words, which the invalid was whispering slowly 
with an inexpressible accent of anguish : (C Abandoned ! 
abandoned ! " Valentine felt her heart sink ; her eyes 
filled with tears. She glided to the head of the bed, 
and knelt there. 

One of Laurent's hands lay on the quilt ; she took 
it gently in her own, then, emboldened by the dark- 
ness of the room, bent her head, pressed his burn- 
ing hand against her cool cheek, and remained there, 
bowed in an attitude of chaste devotedness and tender 
abandon. We know what a magnetic influence is ex- 
ercised upon a sick person by the approach or the cor- 
dial caress of a beloved one. Thence comes a mys- 
terious electric current that surrounds and soothes. 
As soon as the doctor's hand met the hand and cheek 
of Valentine, his agitation grew less, the haunting im- 
ages that oppressed his brain vanished. A relative calm 
replaced the nightmare ; it was like slow and melodious 
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music succeeding a tumult of discordant sounds. At 
last the sick man opened his eyes, and saw the figure 
kneeling at his bedside. Was he still the sport of a 
dream ? Or was it without doubt the pretty " vine- 
flower " that was at his side, spreading around her a 
sweet and virginal perfume ? 

"Valentine!" he murmured, faintly. She raised 
her dainty head, crowned by the light waves of her 
chestnut hair, and laid one finger on her lips. 

" Hush I " she said ; " do not agitate yourself. How 
do you feel ? " 

" Better—much better ! " 

He gazed at her with the bewildered expression of 
one who is awakening from a painful dream, and does 
not quite understand where he is ; then his eyes closed 
once more, and his lips moved very gently. He mut- 
tered confused syllables, wherein, like melancholy bell- 
tones detached from the booming of a distant chime, 
certain words were pronounced with an accent of 
heart-rending sadness—" Pardon 1 " " Fault ! " " For- 
getfulness ! " 

Suddenly he raised his head ; his eyes looked at 
Valentine, with their pupils fixed and dilated, and he 
said, with more energy: "How unworthy I am of 
you I — you, so innocent I " 

" Calm yourself ! " she rejoined, alarmed by his sud- 
den excitement. She thought that Laurent, alluding 
to his birth, meant to speak of the secret that he had 
confided to M. Maurin on St. John's eve, and in a ten- 
der tone she continued : " Yes, I know all — my father 
has told me everything ; but do not torment yourself. 
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What he has said does not prevent me from loving you 
dearly. I have but one promise, as I have but one 
heart, Laurent. I have given them both to you, and I 
will not take them back." 

While she was trying to reassure him, the marquis 
and Mademoiselle Bastienne, who had just alighted 
from the carriage, were mounting the stairs, with the 
delicate precautions customary on entering the apart- 
ment of a sick person. When they were in the middle 
of the first room they distinguished a sound of voices at 
Laurent's bedside. Mademoiselle Bastienne, who was 
in advance, heard Valentine's last words ; and, abruptly 
seizing the marquis's arm, she stopped short, and forced 
him to stop as well. In the bedroom the voices con- 
tinued their murmur, now distinct, now confused. The 
marquis and Mademoiselle de Fierbois, standing mo- 
tionless in the middle of Eustache Lapasque's study, 
strained their ears in amazement to hear the exclama- 
tions of the sick man and the more distinct words of 
the young girl. 

" Pardon ! pardon I " repeated Laurent, persistent- 
ly, still haunted by his fixed idea. 

" You have no need of pardon," rejoined Valentine, 
speaking with coaxing inflections of the voice, as when 
one wants to make a child hear reason; "you have 
nothing wherewith to reproach yourself. You are no 
more responsible for other people's faults than I am for 
my father's ideas. I love you, just as you are, with 
the name you bear, and I will remain unmarried all my 
life rather than be the wife of another ! " 

With an exquisite impulse of tenderness, she took 
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Laurent's hand and pressed it to her heart. " Learn 
this well," she said — " that I will never marry any one 
but you. But for what has happened, I would never 
have allowed myself to tell you all these things ; but 
you are suffering, and if they can do you any good, I 
feel that I ought to tell them to you. I loved you 
from the first evening I saw you at Trois-Fontaines. 
You remember it, do you not — the evening of the 
conundrums Î " 

He seemed to understand, and smiled faintly. 
" Yes," be sighed, " the conundrums I I remember ! 
C T am dressed all in white ; my mother was singing 
when I was born. 9 At that time there was sunshine 
in the woods of Trois-Fontaines, and I was happy. 
Ah ! " he cried, raising himself uneasily, " if I could I 
But I cannot ! " 

" What is it that you want ? " murmured Valentine, 
her voice full of tears. " Speak — speak, my beloved ! " 

" If I could— change my life ! " 

He tossed more violently under the covers, and, 
laying his head on his elbow, flung a searching glance 
around him. His excitement increased ; he no longer 
seemed to notice Valentine's presence, or the efforts 
she made to calm him. " Listen I " he continued, ad- 
dressing some imaginary persons, "my life must be 
changed ! I want to become a child like other children, 
and then I can marry Valentine. You say that for- 
merly I was proud of being the godson of a marquis ? " 
He began to laugh nervously. " The godson I No, you 
are mistaken — the bastard of a marquis ! Sophie is not 
here, is she ? — and we can talk freely* Well, I am a 
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bastard 1 That shame has spoiled my life and hers — 
Aunt Sophie 1" 

Ee paused, exhausted. His words became less dis- 
; little by little they died away into an unintel- 
e murmur, a vague, childish babble, and his head 
aek upon the pillow. Mademoiselle Bastieune, in 
iext room, still clutched the marquis's arm energet- 
', but the latter no longer stirred. Only his lips 
quivering, his eyes were wet, and from certain 
-actions of the facial muscles it was evident that 
uggle was going on within him. 
Cademoiselle de Fierbois looked him straight in 
yes as he shook his head. 

Godmother," he murmured, "that poor fellow 
>reak my heart 1 I shall leave." 
Wtither will you go ? " whispered Mademoiselle 
lenne. 

I shall go," he replied, with an expression at once 
wf ul and cross, " in search of Sophie I " 



CHAPTER XVI. 

xtknded in an arm-chair in Laurent's office, the 
uis de Rosières was waiting for Mademoiselle Hus- 
He had calculated that she would arrive by the 
o'clock train. Although he was of a rather un- 
ssmonable na tu re, he felt excited at the idea of see- 
lopliie once more, after a lapse of eighteen years, 
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as well as at the thought of what he had to say to her. 
He had sent the maid to meet her mistress, with orders 
not to mention Laurent's illness to her. Now, all alone 
in the silent little house, he was awaiting with an anx- 
ious heart the moment when a long whistle from the 
depths of the valley would announce the approach of the 
train. Twilight was gathering; in the chestnut-trees 
in the garden the sparrows were chirping noisily, and 
the marquis, closing his eyes, thought of bygone days. 

All his youthful memories, evoked in melancholy 
fashion, passed in review before his mind. He saw 
once more the fête of Saint-Hould, and the country-ball 
at which he had met Mademoiselle Hùsson for the first 
time. She was then twenty years old. They danced 
in a barn, and through the great door were visible the 
green fields, and the hill-sides white with flowering 
plum-trees — for it was Easter-Monday. Sophie wore 
an alpaca dress, a. white scarf, and a cap trimmed with 
pink ribbons. All day long they danced together, and 
in the evening returned on foot through the woods, 
where the leaves had not yet come, «and where the 
nightingales were already singing. 

The marquis was so deeply absorbed in his recollec- 
tions of the past, that he had heard neither the whistle 
of the locomotive nor the bell of the station announc- 
ing the arrival of the train. He was only roused from 
his reverie by the sound of a light step on the gar* 
den gravel, and the little, nervous cough that always 
heralded Sophie's approach. He started in his chair, 
and rose. The sweet, anxious voice of Mademoiselle 
Husson was already heard in the vestibule. 
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" And you say that this gentleman is waiting in 
Laurent's office ? Light the lamp quickly, Catherine, 
and give it to me ! " 

Another minute, that seemed to last an hour, and 
the office-door opened. 

Sophie entered, carrying the lamp, -whose white 
light flooded M. de Rosières from head to foot. At the 
sight of the marquis, whom she instantly recognized, 
poor Aunt Sophie started as if she had been struck. 
Her knees and hands trembled. She had only time 
to place the lamp on the desk, and to cling to the back 
of a chair. " M. de Rosières I " she murmured. " Gra- 
cious Heaven 1 what has happened ? Where is Lau- 
rent ?" 

" Calm yourself, Sophie," answered the marquis, in 
a tone intended to be amiable, but which a mixture- of 
fear and embarrassment made harsh and almost sullen. 
" Do not be alarmed. Laurent is at Robert-Espagne, 
with my old friend, Mademoiselle de Fierbois. If I 
have caused you to return rather abruptly this even- 
ing, it is because I wanted to talk with you, alone." 

" With me ? — you, M. de Rosières ! " 

She had taken a seat. The light fell full upon her, 
and her hands on the arms of the chair continued to 
tremble. The marquis, while walking to and fro in 
the room, contemplated searchingly the face of his for- 
mer love — that perfect oval in its frame of gray ban- 
deauXy the pale lips, and the eyes shining under their 
lashes. She was no longer the Sophie of former days, 
but all around her person still floated something of her 
past beauty. Under the gray bandeaux the marquis saw 
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once more the brown coils of those luxuriant tresses that 
formerly the comb could scarcely confine ; and through 
her downcast lashes he surprised the gleam of those 
tender eyes that had so powerfully enthralled him. The 
faces of our contemporaries are melancholy and faithful 
mirrors, wherein we can see the changes that our own 
features have undergone. While noticing what thirty . 
additional years had done to the beauty of Sophie 
Husson, M. de Eosières reflected that he, too, had 
changed, and he was forced to acknowledge that the 
comparison did not turn to his advantage. His step 
had grown heavy, his features had coarsened, his waist 
had expanded ; while, with age, Sophie seemed to have 
grown more supple and refined. She had, always had 
the manners and tastes of a girl superior to her con- 
dition ; but since her residence at Sermaize with Lau- 
rent, the more cultivated surroundings amid which she 
lived had given her à stamp of dignity and refinement 
that amazed the marquis. He admired the facility with 
which the grisette of Juvigny had become almost a lady. 
He said to himself that, after all, she would not have 
been so much out of place in his house at Bois des 
Penses, and that perhaps he would have done better to 
take her for a wife, than doom himself to a perpetual 
tête-à-tête with his house-keeper Ambroisine. Very 
much embarrassed as to the speech he was going to 
make, he continued to pace the room, when a move- 
ment from Sophie called him to himself. She had 
raised her head, and was looking at him inquiringly. 

" You are asking yourself, are you not," he began, 
"what brought me hither? Well, in a few words, I 
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am uneasy about Laurent's future, and annoyed at^the 
false position in which we are placed. I have not be- 
haved rightly to you, Sophie, and I wish to atone for it." 

On hearing this preamble, Sophie flushed. " Do 
not let us speak of that, M. de Rosières," she replied. 
" If your behavior was unkind, I have forgotten it. I 
thought I had already said and written to you that I 
exact no atonement." 

"I knowl I knowl You have always displayed 
an exaggerated reserve and delicacy toward me ; but 
now Laurent is in question. I love that youth, and I 
am not so selfish as I seem. I have placed him in a 
painful position, and I am ready to make any sacrifice 
to—" 

Sophie had risen, and her courageous eyes, lit by a 
gleam of pride, were fixed severely on the speaker. 

"Forgive me!" she interrupted. "Allow me to 
speak for Laurent and myself. We thank you, M. de 
Rosières, but we do not accept your sacrifices." 

" You are a proud woman, Sophie 1 " he cried, blush- 
ing in his turn, " and I am an awkward man. I have 
wounded you by badly explaining myself, and I want 
to make myself better understood. Do you not know 
that Laurent is madly in love with a young girl, whose 
hand is refused him because he is a natural child ? Do 
you not know that that refusal pained him cruelly ? " 

Tears rose to Sophie's eyes. "Yes," she murmured, 
" and my son's sorrow is the heaviest cross that Heaven 
could lay upon me in punishment for my sin." 

" That sin was as much mine as yours, and we 
should both atone for it. He is objected to because 
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he has no name. Well, I will give him one ! That is 
why I came to you." 

Sophie turned pale, and her agitation forced her to 
sit down again. "What!" she stammered, "you 
would — You offer me — " She could not finish, such 
was her emotion. 

"Yes," he said, abruptly, "I wish to bestow my 
name upon you both, if you will consent." 

She turned her wet eyes upon him, and answered, 
with a dignified simplicity that charmed her questioner : 
" Since my son's future is at stake, I will do whatever 
you wish, M. de Rosières." She thought a moment, her 
eyes downcast, then added, gravely : " But does Lau- 
rent know your intentions? Are you sure that he 
would now consent to assume any other name than that 
under which he is known ? " 

" Why should he hesitate ? Besides, the thing only 
concerns us two, and he has no voice in the matter." 

She shook her head. " You do not know Laurent," 
she replied. " He is prouder and more obstinate than I ; 
and if he refuses your proposal, I will submit to his 
will. See him about it this very evening. He will soon 
be home." 

. " He possibly may not come home," said the mar- 
quis, with some embarrassment. 

" Why ? " asked she, fixing an amazed and uneasy 
gaze upon M. de Rosières. " He is not used to sleeping 
out. Besides, to-night, or to-morrow, you must have a 
talk with him. I will decide nothing without him." 

" Did any one ever see so obstinate a family as this ! " 
exclaimed the marquis, in anger. " Do you think that, 
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if I had had time to talk over the matter with him, I 
would not have done it ? But I could not, because — " 

He paused, not exactly knowing how to break the 
bad news. Sophie never took her eyes off him ; and as 
she watched him, his perplexed air, his embarrassed 
attitude, struck her more forcibly. A painful suspicion 
flashed across her mind. She rushed toward M. de 
Rosières, and seizing his arm, " Why could you not ? " 
she cried. "Why does he not return? This is not 
customary, and you are keeping something from me. 
A misfortune has happened to him 1 Speak, or you 
will kill me ! " 

" Come," he stammered, " do not be alarmed ; it is 
nothing serious. He staid at Robert-Espagne, be- 
cause he was rather ill." 

" 111 ! " Sophie shot two angry glances at the mar- 
quis. " Laurent is ill, and you did not tell me that be- 
fore! We are losing time here, while he is yonder 
with strangers, and he may die for lack of his moth- 
er's care ! I will go to him at once ! " 

She was noble and touching in her indignation. 
That outbreak of maternal tenderness gave her a wild 
grandeur and an eloquent beauty, that struck M. de 
Rosières with admiration and surprise. She was no 
longer the gentle Sophie, with the discreet, reserved 
manners, the downcast eyes, the timid voice. Her feat- 
ures had become energetic ; there was vehemence in 
her gaze, and command in her looks and voice. The 
thought of her son's danger had roused within her all 
the passion of which she was capable. The marquis 
took her hands and tried to soothe her.. 
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« Forgive me," he said, " arid calm yourself. Lau- 
rent has a high fever, it is true ; but he is with peo- 
ple who are devoted to him, and he has with him, as 
nurses, my old friend Mademoiselle de Fierbois, and 
that young girl, Valentine, whom he was to marry." 

" But I am not there — I, who should have been the 
first ! " cried Sophie, despairingly. u Let us go ! " 

" The carriage that brought me here is at the neigh- 
boring inn," rejoined the marquis, humbly. "I will 
order it to be got ready, and in an hour we shall be 
beside him. But, dear Sophie, do not repulse me ! I 
thought I was acting for the best. Laurent's illness 
is caused by the obstacles to his marriage. As soon as 
the tax-collector is brought to reason, the fever will 
depart. Forgive me, and say that you will consent to 
everything for the love of our son." 

He was kissing her hands, and would have thrown 
himself at her feet. Suddenly Sophie's tears fell on 
the marquis's fingers. 

" Let us go ! " she repeated, beseechingly. " Let us 
cure him first ; then I will do whatever you wish." 

The carriage was quickly brought round, and soon 
it was rolling once more toward Robert-Espagne. 
On the road M. de Rosières told Sophie all he knew 
about Laurent's illness. When they reached the vil- 
lage, the Lapasque house was still astir. Lucrèce led 
Mademoiselle Husson into the sick-room, which Ma- 
demoiselle Bastienne had not left. Erect in her 
chair, she knitted silently, and only laid aside her 
needles to renew the cold-water bandages on Lau- 
rent's brow, or to make him swallow seme lemonade. 
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At the approach of night the fever became worse, 
and the delirium set in more violently. At the sight 
of her son, whose head was tossing restlessly on the 
pillow, whose lips were murmuring confused words, and 
whose dilated pupils seemed to follow some strange 
vision across the room, poor Sophie could not restrain 
a sob, and she threw herself on her knees at the foot of 
the bed. Mademoiselle Bastienne laid down her knit- 
ting, knelt beside Laurent's mother, and kissed her 
gravely on the forehead. " Have courage, my dear I " 
she whispered. " There are too many people here who 
love him, for Heaven not to have pity on him ! " 

It was agreed that Sophie and Mademoiselle de 
Fierbois should sit up with the sick man. Having 
walked round the bed with that awkward and noisy 
zeal that distinguishes men in general and bachelors 
in particular, the marquis, feeling himself more trouble- 
some than useful, determined to pass the night at the 
inn. He slept badly, and the next morning, at day- 
break,, rose and returned to the Lapasqtie dwelling. 
Laurent had passed a restless night. Toward eight 
o'clock the doctor arrived, examined the patient, pursed 
up his lips and shook his head, and prescribed remedies 
to overcome the drowsy torpor that had succeeded 
the delirium. Having written his prescription, he was 
about to retire, when the marquis followed him to the 
staircase and barred the way. 

" Tell me, doctor," he asked, with a quiver in his 
voice, " is it serious ? " 

The old physician's lips were once more protruded, 
and he assumed a mysterious air. 
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" Such cases are always serious," he answered. a In 
the case of Dr. Husson, who is strong and full-blooded, 
the fever has mounted to the brain, and is necessarily 
alarming. I cannot decide positively before the eighth 
day ; until then, there is nothing to despair of. An 
unforeseen incident, a chance, an exterior influence, 
may bring on a salutary or disastrous crisis. I will 
return this evening." 

" Humph!" grumbled the marquis; " all these doc- 
tors talk in the same oracular way." He remembered 
but one thing of the doctor's speech — namely, that a 
salutary crisis might intervene ; and he asked himself 
if it was not in his power to bring about the happy 
incident that would cause it. M. de Rosières had not 
many ideas, but when he had one, he clung to it and 
never let it go. The subject of his interview of the 
preceding day was still in his mind. He went down 
into the street, and, having questioned a peasant who 
was lounging in his doorway, directed his steps toward 
the tax-collector's house. At the noise he made in 
ringing the door-bell, a window-blind was raised, and 
two youthful blonde heads appeared for a moment at 
the window, gazing curiously at this early and unknown 
visitor. The servant opened the door, and the marquis 
was received in the vestibule by Valentine herself. 

w Mademoiselle," said M. de Rosières, "I am a 
friend of Dr. Husson, and I wish to speak to M. Maurin. 
Will you have the kindness to send him my card ? " 

At the name of Laurent Husson, Valentine, who 
was very pale, flushed visibly. She turned upon the 
visitor her clear, brown eyes, full of anxiety ; then, re- 
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assured by the frank, prepossessing air of the marquis, 
summoned sufficient courage to ask, in a trembling 
voice, a How is M. Laurent ? " 

"Still in the same state. The physician can say 
nothing yet." 

Valentine's eyes filled, her lips moved slightly, and 
a tear hung on the fringe of her eyelashes. 

" You are a good girl," continued M. de Rosières, 
taking one of her hands. " Calm yourself! Things will 
turn out all right, and I hope that my interview with 
your father will result in hastening the cure." , 

Valentine gave one more timid glance at the stran- 
ger, who seemed to know her and her secret ; then she 
blushed still more deeply, and fled toward her father's 
office. 

The tax-collector was seated firmly in his leathern 
arm-chair. Before him, methodically arranged in nar- 
row cases, were displayed his registers, his certificates, 
his documents. Behind, on the mantel-piece, facing 
each other, stood a group of stuffed squirrels — a pro- 
pitiatory offering from some delinquent tax-payer 
threatened with the law — and a large cactus, whose 
sturdy flowers, with their quivering stamens, shed a 
scarlet tone on the pervading gray tint of the room. 
The tax-collector, freshly shaven, was proceeding, with 
the slowness of a statesman, to open his mail. When 
his eldest daughter entered his sanctuary, he scarcely 
looked up, but knit his brow like a high priest inter- 
rupted in the very middle of a sacrifice. As soon as 
Valentine announced a visitor, he said he was full of 
business, and could receive no one. Nevertheless, he 
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took the card extended to him, held it up to his near- 
sighted eyes, and suddenly the muscles of his face re- 
laxed on reading on its surface, " The Marquis de Ro- 
sières." 

Notwithstanding his principle that every one should 
keep to his own sphere, M. Maurin did not take it 
amiss that the inhabitants of higher spheres should 
leave their abiding-place to visit his. His bourgeois 
self-love was gently inflated at the idea of receiving 
a marquis. He made a gesture of condescension, laid 
that aristocratic card in the most conspicuous place on 
his desk, and told Valentine to usher in the Marquis de 
Rosières. Then he began slowly to take the envelopes 
off his bundles of papers, that his noble visitor might 
enjoy, on entering, the spectacle of an official in the 
exercise of his functions. 

The door opened, and M. de Rosières appeared. 
He threw an indifferent glance on all the bundles of 
papers, sniffed with a grimace the atmosphere peculiar 
to offices crammed with books, and stared without emo- 
tion at the ceremonious tax-collector, who had risen to 
offer him a chair. 

" Have the kindness to sit down, M. le Marquis ! " 
exclaimed M. Maurin. "Forgive me for having kept 
you waiting, but it is the hour when my mail comes 
in " — he mopped his forehead with his handkerchief — 
" and this morning it is larger than usual." 

M. de Rosières murmured a few words of excuse, 
sat down, and there was a pause, which the tax-collec- 
tor was the first to break by asking to what he owed 
the honor. 
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"ML Maurin," replied the marquis, "I come to 
speak to you about a young man in whom I take a 
Hpit) interest, and who wishes to marry your daughter, 

emoiselle Valentine." 

L'he tax-collector assumed a dignified air, and, with 

ijestic wave of his arm, announced that he was " all 

'The young man," continued M, de Rosières, 
iom you know, is M. Laurent Husson." 
rhc indulgent smile that was hovering around M. 
rtn's lips fled like a startled butterfly. He com- 
sed his mouth, his nose lengthened with severe 
jsty, and the tax-collector, extending bis hand, 
ed it theatrically, as if to denote that he could hear 
nore. " M. le Marquis," ho said, in his most sol- 
tones, " forgive me, but M. Husson — whose charac- 
however, I highly esteem — shall never marry my 
fhterl" 

'And why, monsieur?" asked M. de Rosières, 
out flinching, with the air of a man who had an- 
ated this first resistance, 

1 Because the union is not suitable. Dr. Husson — 
perhaps I ought not to reveal a seoret that was in- 
ied to me, yet your persistence makes it my duty 
(plain to you my refusal — Dr. Husson, I tell you, 
the misfortune to be a natural child." 
■I knew it, monsieur." 

; You knew it ! " cried the tax-oollector, crimsoning 
startled modesty. He folded his bands upon his 
st, and repeated: "You knew it, M. le Marquis, 
you did not hesitate to propose to me, a public 
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functionary, to give such a bad example of derogation 
from the most respectable proprieties ! " 

M. de Rosières, who hated long speeches, suddenly 
interrupted this flow of wordy eloquence. 

" You are probably not unaware of the fact," he 
said, " that, in consequence of your refusal, Laurent has 
fallen dangerously ilL A kind word coming from you 
might contribute to cure him." 

M, Maurin closed his eyes and rounded his shoul- 
ders, as if to resist more effectually the arguments of 
the marquis. " I am not a physician," he sighed. " I 
regret what has happened, but my resolution is un- 
shaken. I will only accept as son-in-law a man of ster- 
ling honor." 

" Hold, M. Maurin ! " cried the marquis. " Lau- 
rent is as honorable as any one. Children are not re- 
sponsible for their parents' misdeeds." 

" Yes, I know — so it is said," replied the tax-collec- 
tor, in austere tones ; " but that morality is not mine. 
I do not wish to be forced to blush for the family of 
my son-in-law." 

"Eh ! whom do you expect to blush for?" retort- 
ed M. de Rosières, who was growing more excited. 
" Laurent's mother is the most honest of women ; and 
as for the father — " 

"You will tell me he is the most respectable of 
men ! " interrupted M. Maurin, curling his lips, full of 
sarcasm. "I do not know his father, but, judging 
from his conduct, I have the poorest opinion of him, 
and I do not care to run the risk of being connected 
with such a libertine," 
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The marquis made a grimace. Although he was 
prepared to swallow many disagreeable things, the tax- 
collector's language was severely trying his patience. 
To be the brother-in-law of the baker Husson — that 
he would submit to ; but it was hard to hear himself 
abused by an obscure village functionary. 

" You are severe, M. Maurin ! " he growled, gnaw- 
ing his mustache. " Laurent's father may have commit- 
ted faults, but let him who is without sin cast the first 
stone at him. I know him, and I can affirm that he is a 
man of honor, of excellent position in society, possess- 
ing a large fortune and a noble name." 

The tax-collector shook his head. " Nevertheless, 
this honorable man has a bastard to whom he refuses 
to give his name." 

" The wrong is reparable, and he may legitimize 
his son." 

" If he ever had the intention of repairing his faults, 
he would not have waited till now. The father is 
doubtless one of those wealthy and immoral men of the 
world, who think themselves relieved from all respon- 
sibility when they pension off the girl they have led 
astray. Unhappily, we see that every day in pur vil- 
lages. Is it at all probable that he would leave his 
sphere to marry a woman he compromised some thirty 
years ago ? Is it credible ? " 
-"I, at least, believe it." 

" It is more easily said than done ! " said the collec- 
tor, with a skeptical smile. 

" I say it because I will do it ! " said the marquis, 
impetuously rising. " I will do it — I, Laurent's father ! " 
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" You, Monsieur le Marquis Î Ah, forgive me I Be- 
lieve me that — " 

The tax-collector, in his dismay, forgot his solemn 
poses, and his arms fell down by his sides. At the same 
time, he gazed in bewilderment at M. de Rosières, who 
seemed to him to have grown two heads taller, 

" Yes, sir," continued the latter, " I give you my 
word of honor that, two weeks hence, the banns of my 
marriage with Mademoiselle Sophie Husson will be 
published, and that, by this act, I will recognize Dr. 
Laurent as my legitimate son. And now, do you 
persist in refusing your daughter to the man who loves 
her, and whom she loves Î I await your answer." 

The tax-collector, gradually recovering from his be- 
wilderment, assumed a meditative aspect. With bowed 
head, he placed one of his hands over his eyes, and was 
trying to gather together his ideas, rather confused by 
the abrupt end of this odd adventure. He was still 
convinced that one should only marry in one's sphere. 
However, if M. de Rosières, the rich owner of Les 
Mettes, acknowledged his natural son and legitimized 
him by marriage, Laurent becoming heir to the fortune 
and title, Valentine would be a marchioness. A tax- 
collector is nevertheless a man, and there are circum- 
stances when principles may falter. Besides, he would 
like to see any one in the commune who would dare to 
talk about it ! 

During this time M. de Rosières watched with anx- 
iety the smallest movements of M. Maurin, and, thinking 
that Laurent's fate depended on a " Yes " or a " No " 
from that obstinate proser, he felt a shiver run down 
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his back as the meditation of the tax-collector grew 
prolonged. At last the latter deigned to uncover }iis 
eyes and open his lips. 

" Monsieur le Marquis," said he, solemnly striking 
his breast, " I am not stone ; and since the children 
love each other, and you promise me to regulate the 
situation, I consent. 9 ' 

"That is fortunate!" inwardly growled the marquis. 

The tax-collector opened the door of his office. 
" Valentine ! " he cried ; and it so happened that Val- 
entine was accidentally in the vestibule. 

She entered, very pale and greatly intimidated, 
looking at her father, who had thrown back his head 
majestically, and at the marquis, who smiled. 

" My daughter," began M. Maurin, w the Marquis 
de Rosières does me the honor to ask your hand for 
Dr. Laurent, his son " — he emphasized the last words 
pompously, pursing up his mouth — "and I have accord- 
ed it to him. Ask your future father-in-law's permis- 
sion to embrace him." 

She was already in the marquis's arms ; and M. de 
Rosières, who was himself again, made up for M. Mau- 
rin's tiresome speeches by pressing two hearty kisses on 
the fresh cheeks of the girl who was to be his daugh- 
ter-in-law. " Now," said he, tucking Valentine's arm 
under his own, " I am going to carry the good news to 
our poor invalid, and I will take mademoiselle with me." 

Here was another breach of the proprieties ; but the 
tax-collector had just flung aside so many fine princi- 
ples, that he could refuse nothing, and Valentine was 
allowed to accompany the marquis. 
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In the sick man's room, the windows and sashes, 
half-open to ventilate the chamber, admitted with the 
cheerful light of morning the lively noises of the vil- 
lage. Sometimes there was heard, above the roofs, 
the song of a lark ; the merry notes now burst out loud- 
ly, and now grew distant, as if the aerial singer had 
lost himself in the azure depths. The violence of the 
restoratives had roused Laurent from the torpor in which 
he had lain at the doctor's departure. It seemed as if 
the bright smile of the sun, the morning air, and the 
distant song of the lark, had brought back some lucid- 
ity to his mind. His face less drawn, and his clearer 
gaze, indicated that he had momentarily regained his 
senses ; but, at the same time, a heart-rending expres- 
sion of the mouth and a bitter sadness in his eyes re- 
vealed to Sophie and Mademoiselle Bastienne that, in 
proportion as the invalid's intelligence became clearer, 
he began to understand the gravity of his situation. 
He watched with a vague anxiety the gestures of the 
two excellent women seated on either side of his bed. 
It seemed as if he sought to read, on their lips and in 
their eyes, what they thought of his condition, and 
what had been the physician's verdict. He who had 
loved life so dearly, was he to be forced to leave it 
so soon ? He fixed a gaze laden with regrets on the 
green summit of a poplar that was visible in the out- 
side sunshine, and on the beloved faces of Bastienne 
and Sophie. He held out a burning hand to his moth- 
er, who covered it with kisses ; a weary smile parted 
his lips, and he fell back into a doze. 

The marquis and Valentine entered shortly after- 
12 
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ward. The young girl was kneeling beside Mademoi- 
*~ He Bastienne. "Wellf asked M. de Rosières, in 
urn. 

" He has less fever, but he is weaker," answered 
ulemoiscllc de Fierboia. 

The marquis leaned over his son, took his hand, 
d in a gentle voice, " Laurent 1" he murmured, 
Laurent, do you know me r " 

The invalid opened his eyes, looked vaguely at the 
m whom formerly he had called "godfather," and 
ide a sign with his eyelids. 

" Listen I " continued M. de Rosières, who was 
ereome with emotion. " Wake up, comrade I here 
Mademoiselle Valentine, who comes to tell you good 
ws — news that will set you up better than all the 
tigs of your brethren. You understand me, do you 
t? In two weeks I shall marry Sophie, and Valen- 
ifl will be your wife ! " 

Laurent started. He cast a despairing look at Val- 
tine, his mother, and the marquis ; then his heavy lids 
1 over his eyes. 

Was it, then, too late f No. Physicians, happily, 
3 bad judges in their own cases ; and Nature, that 
eat and eternal worker of miracles, has mysteries 
d unexpected turns on which the Faculty itself counts 
eatly without too openly avowing the fact. For 
o weeks the sick man's life was like the light of 
amp exposed to a high wind — it threatened every 
nute to die out, and yet it preserved a gleam of bluish 
me, always quivering yet always alive. Toward 
e end of the fifteenth night the light nickered less ; 
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the stupor passed off, the comatose unconsciousness 
changed into peaceful slumber, the pulse beat more 
regularly, and the patient's features resumed their 
natural expression. Laurent was saved, and Mademoi- 
selle Bastienne was right in saying that too many peo- 
ple loved him, for their affection and care not to coun- 
terbalance the violence of the fever. With convales- 
cence Laurent once more tasted the sweet cup of exist- 
ence. He saluted the sun, the flowers, and the trees, 
with the joyous surprise of a child seeing them for 
the first time. When, tottering and supported by 
Valentine and Sophie, he approached the window 
opening on the garden ; when he saw once more in the 
distance the empurpled forest, the sparkling river, and 
the meadows sown with wild flowers, his eyes filled, 
and, weeping with tenderness, he embraced the two 
women whom he loved best in the world. 

The banns of marriage between Sophie and the 
marquis had been published. As soon as the young 
doctor had recovered, the marriage took place at Ser- 
maize; and one week afterward, at Robert-Espagne, 
followed the marriage of Laurent and Valentine. The 
wedding was grand as well as gay. The five Lapasque 
children were present, and in the evening, in M. Mau- 
rin's parlor, Eustache, putting together his flute, made 
all the company dance, including Mademoiselle Bas- 
tienne and the solemn tax-collector. 

The marquis and Sophie live peacefully at Bois des 
Penses ; but, in spite of his father's wishes, Laurent 
will not consent to settle there. To bring him back to 
Les Mettes, M. de Rosières vainly tells him that he 
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will not find the Brieulles there, Madame Berthe 
having finally induced Sainte-Marie to live in Paris; 
but the young doctor's resolution is inflexible. He 
looks upon it as a profanation to transplant his beloved 
" vine-flower " to a country haunted by the annoying 
memory of Berthe Fontenille. The newly-married 
couple have established themselves at Sermaize, where 
Laurent continues to practise medicine. This deter- 
mination is a real heart-break to the marquis. Alas ! 
in this world, as Don Diego remarks in " Le Cid " : 

" No mortal knows the taste of perfect joy." 

The tax-collector of Robert-Espagne knows some- 
thing on the subject. He had flattered himself with 
the hope that his daughter would be a marchioness ; 
and he vainly pours forth the flood of his eloquence to 
induce his son-in-law to ennoble himself. The young 
physician looks upon his title as one of those fancy cos- 
tumes, uncomfortable and old-fashioned, which people 
shut up in a glass case as a curiosity, but which are 
never worn ; and what caps the climax of M. Maurin's 
despair is, that Laurent's patients — that is to say, all 
the people in that part of the country — still persist in 
simply calling him " Doctor Husson." 
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and its moral is that of the old song, 'Love will And out the way.' "—New 
York Express. 

" The use of these simple materials is so artistic, and the story is so deftly 
told, that the hook is delightful from beginning to end."— Detroit Post 

" The story is pleasant, the characters drawn with that light, Arm touch, pe- 
culiar to a Frenchman ; the colloquy, if not brilliant, always to the purpose, and 
about the whole there plays a poetic light that is not the less charming because 
it is so wholly French. "—iV«£> York World. 

" André Theuriet excels in the painting of rural scenes, and the skillful 
management of romantic comedy."— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

" The story is told, particularly the trials of the lovers, with great vivacity 
and brilliancy, in which particulars the French seem to excel all other nations." 
—Boston Commonwealth. 

" Affords a charming illustration of the exceeding elegance, refinement, and 
delicacy, that mark the romances of André Theuriet, one of the most graceful 
and popular French novelists of the present time."— Providence Journal. 
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SPIRITE: 

A FANTASY. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF THÉOPHILE GAUTIER. 

(Forming No. 3 of the " Collection of Foreign Authors.") 
Paper cover, 60 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 



" The third volume of the Appletons' popular * Collection of For- 
eign Authors ' is one of the most remarkable books, that we ever 
remember to have read. It is written by a great master of romance, 
the late Théophile Gautier, and is characterized by him as * A Fan- 
tasy/ It belongs to the same class of imaginative creation as 
* Undine/ and is managed with most extraordinary skill. ... An 
exquisite prose poem, as glowing and pure as Keats's ' Eve of St. 
Agnes.' " — New York Express. 

" The artistic effect of this fantasy is very fine. It appeals to 
that love of the supernatural which exists, active or dormant, in 
almost every human heart." — Uiica Daily Observer. 

" The glowing, picturesque style of the author makes the story 
very attractive reading." — Boston Gazette. 

" It exercises a subtile spell, a fascination over the reader, which 
compels him to go on to the end. Although it deals with the super- 
natural, it is filled with the beautiful things of earth and of human 
life.»— TO** Herald. 

" A very interesting little story, in which what is now called ma- 
terialization is very gracefully idealized, and in which communion 
with departed spirits is shown in its most attractive aspects." — 
Boston Courier. 

" The story is very cleverly woven, and, when once in the reader's 
hands, we venture to say that it will be perused to the last line be- 
fore it is laid aside." — N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

" The ethereal grace and subtilty of this sparkling fantasy lift 
it into the fairy realm, and give to it the liquid beauty of the dia- 
mond." — Albany (N. Y.) Argus. 

" Now we have Théophile Gautier's matchless fantasy of * Spirite,' 
full of sweet mysticism, of revelation, of personality, and of gorgeous 
language and imagery." — Sunday Herald (Washington). 

" Gautier tells the fantastic story with an inimitable purity and 
grace that will delight readers of cultivated imagination, especially 
those whose metaphysical tastes find interesting material for thought 
m the shadowy realms within the gates that lead to the life immor- 
tal." — Providence Journal. 
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THE TOWER OP PERCEMONT. 

From the French of GEORGE SAND. 

Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 



From the New York World, 
"It is characteristically charming. In it love— that passion all of whose manifes- 
tations and varieties George Sand has shown us better than any other novelist, perhaps 
— is treated with a delicacy and sweetness that recall 'Monsieur Sylvestre; ' and the 
grace inseparable from George Sand's writings marks the work throughout." 

From the New York Evening Post. 
"Characteristic of its author. The narrative is full of action, and the dialogue is 
sprightly, and often spirited. There is enough both of interest in the incidents and 
variety in the characters agreeably to beguile an hour stolen from the ordinary fatigues 
of life." 

From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
"As a story of French provincial life, it introduces us to the middle classes, and to 
many strong and interesting characters. The book will be widely read, and its simple 
naturalness treasured." 

From the New York Sun. 
" So boundless were the stores of observation accumulated by this writer, and such 
the expertness acquired by the incessant practice of a long life that, during her last 
years, she was able to throw off stories of more than average charm with extraoidinaty 
celerity. ' The Tower of Percemont ' was well worth translation.' 
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From the Springfield Republican. 
" The heroine of this ' Tower of Percemont' is a new variety of the womanly char* 
acter which George Sand spent her long life in delineating, without ever reproducing 
the same exact type. The story is interesting in itself, and continues so until the end, 
while the characters are clearly drawn." 

From the Boston Commonwealth. 
"It was the last work of the famous novelist, and is worthy of her fame. The story 
is essentially French, and displays the author's sparkle and grace of manner, being 
full of love and romance, while there is a skillfully-constructed and ingenious plot." 

From the Providence Journal. 
" It is a charming transcript of French provincial life, glowing with the inspiration 
of a keen sense of natural beauty ; the characters are vigorously outlined, the coloring 
is vivid and artistically blended, and the plot is ingeniously developed, and full of 
touches true to life." 
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META HOLDENIS. 

From the French of VICTOR CHERBULIEZ, 

Author of " Samuel Brobl and Company," etc 

Paper, 50 cents. - - - Cloth, 75 cents. 



From the New York Evening Post 

" The story is a good one in itself, wholly unlike the story we expect in a novel 
M. Cherbuliez is an artist, a genius, to whom all things are possible; else his success 
in writing this story in another than his own personality— creating a distinct individual, 
and then making his creature tell it from his own point of view, with perfect verisimili- 
tude—would have been impossible. It is admirable in itself, and as an example of the 
high art of narration." 

From the New York Express. 

"A powerful story, whose characters are clearly portrayed, and whose accessories 
of landscapes and the like are beautifully painted." 

Ft ont the New York World. 

** Cherbuliez is, after Balzac and George Sand, the first novelist of France. He is 
more of an artist, and has more insight into human motives and actions, than other con- 
temporary French novelists." 

From the New York Sun. 

" A companion-piece to 4 Samuel Brohl and Company,' and a book which should 
renew the notable success gained by the English version of the latter novel. In the 
present volume we trace the fortunes of a winsome and insinuating governess, so hap- 
pily fashioned by Nature for strategy and wiles as to continually delude herself. As 
we have previously spoken of Cherbuliez in connection with ' Samuel Brohl and Com- 
pany,* we need only add that the action of ' Meta Holdenis ' is somewhat more fervid 
and vigorous, and the development of the plot more piquant to curiosity. We com- 
mend it to the reader as the most captivating translation from the French which has 
been printed in a twelvemonth." 

From the Philadelphia Item. 
" 'Meta Holdenis ' holds the attention of the reader throughout, as the analysis of 
character; the dialogue, the descriptions, and the details of the novel, are all in Cher* 
buliez's most animated and sparkling manner." 

From the Hartford Courant. 
" Anything more skillfully wrought out than the character of ' Meta Holdenis ' we 
have not met in a long time." 

From the Boston Courier. 
" The story is artfully contrived and graphically told, with that genius for the dex- 
terous management of details which all Frenchmen seem to possess in some measure, 
but which M. Cherbuliez has in an eminent degree." 
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EOMANCES OF THE EAST. 

(Nouvelles Asia tiques, ) 
From the French of COMTE DE GOBINEAU. 

Paper 60 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 



From tke New York Sun, 

" The writer, who is still in the diplomatic service of France, was at one time min- 
ister at Teheran, and m one of die stories here collected has given us a singularly viva- 
cious and faithful sketch of Persian manners. As studies in local color these stories 
will be prized, yet they have considerable literary merit. Here and there, as in the 
Persian tale called the ' History of Gamber-Aly,' there are gleams of veritable humor. 
There is at all times a briskness in these narratives which in one instance is wrought up 
to dramatic intensity." 

From tJu New York World. 

" It is as studies of the Asiatic temperament and character that these stories are to 
be considered, and so considered they are easily seen to be admirable. M. de Gobi- 
neau's faculty of observation is surprisingly acute, his carefulness in generalization is 
far greater than that of many of his countrymen, and his powers as a writer are emi- 
nent" 

From the New York Herald. 

" D. Appleton & Co. are doing a good work with their ' Collection of Foreign Au- 
thors/ by introducing us to books and authors that are comparatively unknown in 
America. Under the tide of ' Romances of the East ' this firm has published the Comte 
de Gobineau' s exquisite little ( Nouvelles Asiatiques.' It is almost impossible to be- 
lieve that he is not a native Persian ; his stories have all the knowledge and sentiment 
of a native author. If the book receives the welcome it deserves, its success is assured." 

From tke New York Evening Express. 
" These stories are radiant with the light of die Orient. ' The Dancing-Girl of 
Shamakha' is a fearful exhibit of the sort of life and society, inebriety, injustice, and 
immorality, that obtains in countries overrun by die Russians. ' The History of Gam- 
ber-Aly,' as a picture of the inner high life of Persia, is wonderful, and its hero takes 
his place in fiction with the rogues of Molière and the inimitable Gil Bias. In * The 
War with the Turkomans ' we see, as never before, the interior and exterior life of the 
Persian military power. ' The Illustrious Magician * has for its moral that love is the 
greatest magician, and ' The Lovers of Kandahar ' is an exquisite and terrible tragedy 
of an Oriental Romeo and Juliet We are not sure that this volume is not the best yet 
published in this popular ( Collection of Foreign Authors.' 
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From tke Boston Daily Globe. 
" Interesting enough, considered merely as fiction, the volume is far more valuable 
as a collection of studies of national character. The author divines the Orient with 
that perfect consistency which makes French literary portraiture seem as accurate as 
a reflection in a mirror." 
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RENEE AND FRANZ. 

(LE BLEUET.) 

From the French of Gustave Ha/fer. 

PAPER, BO CENTS. . . . CLOTH, 78 CENTS. 



From Note by George Sand. 

" I believe, in spite of the pseudonym, that this charming book la the 
work of a woman. Here are refinement of sentiment ana of analytical 
research which seem to me to belong to a mind more penetrating and also 
more circumscribed than that of a man. The author is well versed in the 
study of the most opposite characters, and all the types given stand out in 
bold relief. The plot seems to be excellent, artistic, and not overdrawn. 
The public will be sore to encourage this remarkable effort of an exceed- 
ingly refined man or of a very powerfully-gifted woman." 

From" relational." 

" Mme. Gustave Haller's novel Is, in the true sense of the word, an idyl, 
an eclogue, and its theme at once new and daring. Having chosen for her 
Subject the theory, not generally admitted, of friendship between two per- 
sons of opposite sexes, the authoress baa rendered it very acceptable, and 
given it a color of verisimilitude." 

From the " Berne de France." 

41 Whoever he or she may be, Gustave Haller is certainly the possessor 
of great talent and virile energy, and must have fought valiantly, and with 
a high head, in the battle of life. It is a book in which grace and originality 
go hand in hand ; it belongs to the psychological claes, and depth of study 
and the variety of characters constitute Its chief merit." 

From the " Univers IUustrê." 

" The interest is captivating, and the movement of the narrative irre- 
sistibly rapid. Open the book and you will find it very difficult to close it 
before you have reached the end. The style has nerve, savor, and origi- 
nality.'^ 

From "Le Tintamarre." 

" A novel of sentiment, at once exquisitely delicate and witty, written 
with precision and elegance, a book in which none of the nec^sary ele- 
ments of success have been omitted. It is one of those novels ^at ought 
to be, must be, read. It carries in it a perfume of uprightnef and purity 
which none can fail to observe." 

From the " Charivari." 

" An interesting book. This Gustave, in my mind, gives evidence of 
wearing skirts : yet the work is full of virility. It is a studied novel, and 
worthy the preface by George Sand. What more can be said r " 
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MADAME GOSSELIN. 

A NOVEL. 

From the French of LOUIS ULBAOH. 



{Forming No. VIII. of Appletons" "Collection of Foreign Authors:') 



16mo. Paper cover, 60 cents. • • Cloth, $1.00. 



" * Madame Gosselin' la an admirable novel. M. Ulbach's characters are 
discovered to as in a masterly way, and with the finest gradations. One's in- 
terest is not only preserved but quickened from the start; new facts, with inti- 
mate bearings upon the personages whom they concern, are one after another 
related with the nicest sense. To remain unacquainted with M. Pleumeur is to 
remain in ignorance of one of the best personages in modern fiction."— i!T. Y. 
World, 

44 Another of Appletons' remarkable series of short foreign stories. It is an 
extremely moral story, bat of absorbing interest and fall of fine touches."— 
IT. T. Graphic. 

44 * Madame Gosselin' is a really notable novel of the kind which everybody 
mast read who tries to keep up with carrent literature."— .AT. T. Evening Post. 

44 The reader is held in constant suspense, and tarns each page with breath- 
less Interest as the Incidents are unfolded."— 27. T. Mail. 

44 A worthy successor to the two stories by Cherboliez in Appletons' 'Collec- 
tion of Foreign Authors.' The translator has acquitted himself well; the exe- 
cution will bear sharp scrutiny. There are both strength and novelty in the 
motive of the work; the construction is compact, and the movement of the plot 
swift and straightforward."— if. T. Sun. 

"It is an intensely powerful story, of a high order of merit. It is especially 
strong in its characters ; and one of them, a self-retained and strong-willed re- 
cluse, is drawn with masterly force and impressive vividness. The plot is deeply 
interesting."— Boston Gazette. 

44 A powerfully-written novel, and one that shows remarkable ability in the 
dissection of character."— Boston Courier. 

" One of the best of the series. The interest never flags. The tale has been 
translated with care, skin, and accuracy."— Philadelphia Press. 

41 The interest of the work is unflagging throughout, while all its details are 
managed in a skillful and admirable manner. The word-coloring of the char- 
acters is a noticeable feature, while in conversation, comment, and description, 
the author is equally félicitons."— Philadelphia Item. 

44 The story is hurried along, chapter after chapter, with railroad speed. 
There is no lingering over landscape descriptions, no moralizing, no philosophy. 
The concentration is undeviating, almost fierce. Some of the passages, as that 
painting Pleumeur's suicide, are marvels of force and skill."— Utica Daily Ob- 
server. 

44 Its plot is ingenious; its construction admirable: its style good. It is 
vivacious, delicate, romantic, artistic, and charming: it is a novel which will 
delight American readers."— Detroit Post and Tribune. 
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